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PREFACE 


T wo recent writers in particular have shown me the way 
towards the type of political analysis which this book 
favours. The late Mr. T. D. Weldon, especially in his 
The Vocabulary of Politics , exposed the vagueness of terminology 
in much theorizing about politics. Professor Maurice Duverger 
in his Political Parties has shown that the study of political 
institutions can be analytical as well as descriptive. 

I should like to thank Professor Edvard Thermaenius of 
Stockholm for explaining to me that British Cabinet Govern¬ 
ment is not synonymous with what the Swedes call parliamentar¬ 
ism. I owe a special debt of gratitude to the Commonwealth 
Fund, New York, for enabling me to study the American type 
of presidential government at first hand and for introducing 
me to the interesting work being done in the United States in 
the field of political behaviour. 

Several British colleagues were kind enough to give me their 
comments on portions of the manuscript and numerous students 
helped me to work out my ideas in lectures and seminars. To 
all of them, and to Miss Rita Turner who typed out the 
manuscript, I proffer my thanks. 

I am especially grateful to Professors Wilfrid Harrison of the 
University of Liverpool and Manning J. Dauer of the University 
of Florida for their wise criticisms and helpful advice; and to 
my wife, Diana, for always insisting that I try to make my 
meaning as clear as possible. 


Gainesville , Florida. 


D. V. V. 
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although it extends the franchise it leaves the capitalist 
bourgeoisie in a position to exploit the proletariat. They 
consider that all power, economic as well as political, should 
be transferred to the workers and the bourgeoisie eliminated. 
Thus to Communists, liberal-democracies are bourgeois 
democracies and the general participation of liberal-democratic 
theory is illusory. They argue that only when power has been 
transferred to the proletariat, as they claim it has been trans¬ 
ferred in the Soviet Union, can it be claimed that everyone 
really does participate in the political process. Each of these 
ideas is discussed in a separate chapter (Chapters X and XI). 

In the Conclusion, Part III, the relation between the 
structure of government (Part I) and the political process 
(Part II) is considered, and the differences between these two 
aspects of political systems considered. It is the failure to 
account for the political process in all its manfestations (to say 
nothing of the widely held view that political theory is primarily 
a branch of philosophy) which has led to the many accusations 
that political theorizing is a dying art. Whatever may be said 
of political philosophy it is the theme of this book and the 
explicit argument of the first section of the Conclusion that 
political theory is anything but dead. 

The recent interest in the political process has not surprisingly 
been accompanied by a certain apathy towards what are 
sometimes thought to be the more formal aspects of politics, 
i.e. the structure of government. Indeed many textbooks on 
American government devote but a few pages to Congress 
and the Presidency, so anxious are they to emphasize ‘Govern¬ 
ment by the People*—a phrase which actually forms the title 
of one of the most popular of these books. Those who are 
primarily interested in popular participation tend not to be 
too concerned about the difference between parliamentary 
and presidential government—such analysis therefore being 
neglected not only by traditional political theorists of the 
philosophical school but by their modern counterparts who 
modestly call themselves political behaviourists. So it is 
pointed out in the Conclusion that there is need for the study 
of the forms of government. 

The study of government exists in its own right and is not 
to be confused with an examination of its popular basis— 
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state adopts is immaterial. The presidential form introduced 
by the Americans and the parliamentary system first developed 
in the United Kingdom are intricate pieces of machinery all 
too often imperfectly understood. They compare favourably, 
both in their mode of operation and in their capacity to 
survive, with the simple government by Assembly which so 
many radicals have at one time or another adopted instead. 
The weaknesses of Assembly government have often been 
ignored. 

Indeed serious consequences may flow from the tendency 
to assume that participation, that is the political process, alone 
is ‘basic’. There have been numerous examples of political 
systems which have failed because the art of government was 
not mastered. This study therefore begins with the analysis of 
governmental structure in presidential, parliamentary and 
convention systems. In Part II there is an examination of the 
process whereby people to a greater or lesser degree participate 
in politics. Finally in Part III the two approaches to political 
systems are brought together and the problems—one might 
even say the dilemma—presented by anxiety for both maximum 
participation and firm, efficient government are considered. 

The importance of the forms of government becomes 
apparent from the press comments on the accession of De Gaulle 
to power. At that time there were many foreign observers who 
feared that the fall of the Fourth Republic would mean the 
end of responsible parliamentary government in France. In a 
sense their fears were justified. Under De Gaulle’s leadership 
the Ministry ceased to be a group of men collectively responsible 
to the National Assembly alone. They were instead to be 
responsible to General De Gaulle and nobody quite knew at 
first to whom the general himself was responsible. Parliamentary 
government, as understood in the British Commonwealth and 
many other countries, had been abandoned. 

But if by ‘parliamentary’ these observers meant any govern¬ 
ment which could be considered responsible, then it was by 
no means clear that France had succumbed to an irresponsible 
regime. There are a number of countries which claim to 
possess responsible liberal-democratic government, but which 
are not in the strict sense parliamentary. A good example is 
the United States of America. Members of the Cabinet there 
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are appointed by the President and are responsible to him and 
not to Congress. The President himself is responsible not to 
Congress (except in the gravest dereliction of duty) but to the 
Constitution and the American people. 

‘Parliamentary’ government, therefore, is only one type of 
responsible government. In North and South America an 
alternative ‘presidential’ system has long been popular, and 
with the extension of American influence in other parts of 
the world there is some tendency to copy the device of the 
separate presidential Executive. France has for some time been 
tom between the presidential and parliamentary systems. Since 
the liberation of Paris in 1945 De Gaulle has left nobody in 
any doubt that he has preferred a presidential type of govern¬ 
ment (with himself as president) to the parliamentary system 
in which the prime minister is first among equals. The 1958 
Constitution is a curious amalgam of presidential and parlia¬ 
mentary institutions. As we shall see later, there is in addition 
to the president a prime minister and a government who though 
forbidden to be members of parliament are nevertheless 
responsible to it. 

France has also been divided by yet another faction which 
has favoured a third way of determining the executive and 
legislative spheres of government. Whereas many on the 
Right have favoured a presidential type of government, others 
on the Left have wished to establish what may be called 
Assembly or Convention government, the Convention of 
1792-3 being the first French experiment with this form. 
Governmental authority would be vested in the National 
Assembly which would then delegate powers to a ‘Government’ 
of its own choosing. The executive and legislative functions 
would not be separated as they so clearly are in presidential 
government, but would be combined in the Legislature. Yet 
there would not be parliamentary government since even the 
limited separation of powers characteristic of parliamentarism 
would not be present. In its ideal form convention government 
implies no separate Government and no Head of State—in 
fact no Executive at all. Instead there is merely a committee, 
or a group of committees, of the Assembly. 

It is interesting that both groups of critics of parliamentary 
government in France should claim that their preference 
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would in fact make government more responsible than it was 
under the Third and Fourth Republics. The instability of the 
French political system has been to some extent due to the 
divisions within the country over the choice of one or other of the 
three main types of government. The United Kingdom is 
firmly committed to parliamentary government; the United 
States is equally convinced of the desirability of the presidential 
system; and the USSR operates a Communist government 
within a constitutional framework which is in many respects 
formally of the Assembly type. All three notions of government 
vie for supremacy in France. 

It is true that countries with political institutions as varied 
as those of the United Kingdom, the United States and the 
Soviet Union are members of the Inter-Parliamentary Union. 
They all claim that in a sense their systems are ‘parliamentary’. 
But in doing so they are making use of a very broad definition 
of the term, one which merely implies that there is a place in 
their systems for an Assembly of representatives, whether it be 
the Houses of Parliament, Congress or the Supreme Soviet. In 
the narrower sense adopted in this study, parliamentary 
government implies a particular relationship between Ministers 
and Assembly within a Parliament —an institution which does 
not exist in the other systems. 

Some extreme critics on the Right and Left, however, go 
further than propose an alternative type of responsible govern¬ 
ment. Not all supporters of De Gaulle have welcomed the 
notion of a modified presidential system, and some may have 
preferred a semi-dictatorial government. At the other extreme 
the Communist Party, which in many liberal-democracies 
(i.e. countries where there are free elections which determine 
the composition of the government) claims to support Conven¬ 
tion government, would really prefer government under the 
aegis of the Party. The one-party system is to liberal-democrats 
incompatible with responsible government. 

Of course in France and elsewhere the main problems arc 
not purely governmental. Increasing attention is being paid to 
the activities of pressure groups, the multi-party system and the 
Communist challenge to what is called ‘bourgeois’ government. 
All these demand, and will receive, serious consideration. 
However, the aim of Part I of the book is to consider in turn 
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three types of government. These may be summarily described 
as parliamentary, presidential and convention systems. The 
table in Chapter V shows how widespread is the adoption of 
these three systems in the various constitutions (if not in the 
practice) of the nations of the world. 

No reference is made in Part 1 to numerous systems which 
have been widely used for thousands of years—absolute 
monarchy, dictatorship, aristocracy and others. This may 
seem a surprising and perhaps unwarrantable omission but 
it would seem to be justified on several grounds. Most of 
these traditional systems have been based on the belief that 
government should be in the hands of or influenced by only a 
few persons, or a single individual even. They appear ill- 
suited for large modern states with complex institutions 
although they occasionally flourish in times of crisis, as in 
Germany and Italy between the two world wars. They tend 
at the present day to be associated with particular persons 
who have established temporary ascendancy rather than 
with permanent political institutions. They are all based on 
limited, or illusory, popular participation in politics whereas 
the three systems selected for examination at least claim to 
represent the ‘will of the people’. This is not to say that the 
study as a whole will be confined to systems which are 
democratic; but challenges to general participation in politics 
by those who believe in the leadership of an elite, oligarchy 
or Communist proletariat will be discussed in Part II. 

The broad principles of government no doubt remain much 
as they were when Aristotle and his diligent fellow-researchers, 
the first political analysts, found an immense variety of political 
systems in the 158 Greek city-states. Government still depends 
on the will of one man or a few or the many; it can still be 
good or bad. However, the kind of political analysis treated 
here is concerned not only with broad principles but also with 
the more detailed and intricate problems of modern government. 
Aristotle would grasp at once the different principles under¬ 
lying our three theories of government—the parliamentary 
fusion of the legislative and executive powers; the presidential 
separation of powers; and the conventional supremacy of the 
legislative power. But he knew nothing of the slow and compli¬ 
cated process by which modern parliamentarism first came to be 
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adopted; of the interesting implications of presidential theory 
in the United States; or of the vicissitudes of convention theory 
since Cromwell ejected the Rump Parliament and in despera¬ 
tion established his Protectorate. Rousseau, the eighteenth 
century philosopher who did so much to inspire modern 
political thought and action, indeed turned back for inspiration 
to the Greek city-state, declaring that ‘the larger the state, the 
less the liberty’. As for the emerging parliamentarism in 
Britain which was to be so widely copied throughout the 
world, he dismissed it in a famous passage in his Social Contract: 

‘The people of England regards itself as free; but it is wholly 
mistaken; it is free only during the election of members of 
parliament. As soon as they are elected, slavery overtakes it, and 
it is nothing.’ (Everyman edition, p. 83.) 

Nor was Rousseau entirely in error. The British people 
might consider themselves free, and in the first half of the 
nineteenth century might boast of their parliamentary form of 
government—but they did not participate fully in the political 
process until the franchise was extended. Even when it was 
completed (to males at any rate) later in the century it could 
still be said: ‘We do not know what the working classes are 
thinking because they have not spoken yet’. The British gave a 
system of government to the world: they were not the first to 
introduce universal suffrage. 

It may be asked whether the book is primarily institutional 
or theoretical. The title of this work indicates that its scope is 
general and analytical and that it is not a descriptive account 
of the workings of particular institutions. It is concerned, for 
example, with the role of Heads of State, whether these be 
Monarchs or Presidents, but not with the Queen of England— 
even the British Monarchy—as such. It is to do with parliamen¬ 
tary government but not with particular Houses of Parliament. 
Individual institutions are mentioned as examples to illustrate 
the nature of political systems generally. 

The approach is therefore theoretical rather than descriptive 
or institutional; but it is not primarily philosophical. There 
is little discussion of such great traditional themes as the nature 
of the state, the will of the people, power or sovereignty as 
concepts. The method tends to be empirical rather than 
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speculative. Yet from time to time certain questions of a 
philosophical character present themselves, for example the 
problem of definition. We have already found it necessary 
to distinguish the broad from the strict meaning of parliament¬ 
arism. It is now necessary to explain in what sense or senses the 
analysis of the three types of government is ‘theoretical*. 

The truth of the matter is that each of the three systems has 
what may be called its own ‘theory*. Of course underlying any 
system of government there are certain notions which may be 
designated its ‘theory*. Thus it is possible to speak of the 
theory (or principle) of parliamentary, presidential and conven¬ 
tion government. However, the term ‘theory’ can be somewhat 
misleading because to some people it suggests that men have 
first thought how government ought to be conducted and have 
then endeavoured to put their principles into practice. This is 
certainly true of one of the systems—convention government— 
and perhaps explains why it has been less successful as a 
practical way of organizing a policy than either of the others. 
The notion of government by an Assembly may be inspired 
by the purest democratic principles but in practice it tends to 
create more problems than it solves. 

By contrast parliamentary government first evolved in 
England without any comprehensive preconceived theory to 
inspire it. If anything justifies the British claim to have been 
empirical in their political arrangements it is the manner 
in which over the centuries executive power was gradually 
transferred from the Monarch to Ministers who while still 
formally Ministers of the Crown came to depend for the success 
of their policies on the support of members of Parliament. 
The theory underlying British parliamentary government can 
only now be fully understood, and with all the advantages of 
hindsight. In other countries, it is true, the adoption of 
parliamentary government has often meant the conscious choice 
of this system in preference to another. The Swedish Liberals 
who admired Gladstone and wanted a similar form of govern¬ 
ment to the British in their own country called the period 
1917-20 that of ‘the breakthrough of parliamentarism’. But 
even here it was more the practice and example of Britain 
which provided the inspiration rather than any formulated 
parliamentary theory. 
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Presidential theory stands between the others as a combina¬ 
tion of both artifice and experience. The American Founding 
Fathers certainly considered that the principle of the separation 
of powers alone provided an obstacle to tyranny and in this 
sense, therefore, the Constitution was the product of reflection 
and invention. But it was also the outcome of a long experience 
of colonial rule and of an understanding of British government. 
The writings of Locke, Blackstone and Montesquieu were 
studied against this background. 

In many countries the presidential or parliamentary system 
has been adopted in the constitutional framework, but the 
principles enshrined in the Constitution have not been put 
into practice. In such states the theory of government remains 
very much a theory of how some men have thought government 
ought to be carried on. It is not an explanation of the principles 
underlying the actual political system. 

It may be asked how these general notions of government 
have been discerned. Largely they are the result or observation 
of the practice of one or more countries. Yet it is also possible 
to conceive of an ideal type of parliamentary or presidential 
or convention government to which various states approximate 
but none actually conforms. This is most obviously true of 
convention theory. There are numerous convention -type states 
but none in which convention theory as such determines the 
nature of government. However, it is also possible to assert of 
presidential and parliamentary states that in one or other 
respect they depart from an ideal presidential or parliamentary 
type. 

In sum, what is called political analysis deals in the first 
part of the book with theories of government rather than with 
particular institutions, except as illustration. A theory may, 
like parliamentary theory in the United Kingdom, be little 
more than a generalization of what has in practice been evolved 
over the centuries; it may, as in the American political system, 
be a combination of theory and practical experience; or it 
may, as in convention theory, be really more of an ideal than 
a description of practical politics. Finally, many countries which 
profess parliamentary or presidential principles may confine 
them to their Constitutions. In these cases the theory remains 
very much an ideal rather than an explanation of political reality. 
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The study of the forms of government, important though 
it is, is clearly only one aspect of political analysis. It is not 
enough to examine the legal rules by which countries are—or 
are supposed to be—governed, or even to pay tribute to the 
things (or aspirations) contained in their constitutions. One 
can hardly rest content with theories of government which 
include the United States and Paraguay in one classification, 
the United Kingdom and Cambodia in another and Switzerland 
and the Soviet Union in a third. 

Yet how do these states differ? Partly of course they may be 
distinguished by the degree to which they put their principles 
into practice. A country may have a presidential, or 
parliamentary or convention-type constitution which is little 
more than a scrap of paper designed to keep the jurists happy. 
Often there are other factors to be taken into account. The 
political system is, after all, part of a much wider social order. 
The class structure may make a mockery of universal suffrage; 
a powerful leader may ride roughshod over an Assembly; 
a dedicated political party may dominate the whole apparatus 
of government. 

No doubt it would be possible to take the social order for 
granted and to concentrate on the formal governmental 
system, but this is to be excessively legalistic. It is really 
impossible to study modern government without considering 
its roots in society, or what is often nowadays called the 
‘political process’. It is to the study of those roots, of the 
participation by the people in the process of government, that 
we turn in Part II. 

Our concern therefore is not only with governments and 
their organization but with their popular basis. If we were 
to ask our friends what should be the share of the people in 
government they would probably reply in the words of 
Abraham Lincoln: ‘Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people.’ Yet this idea which has inspired liberal- 
democracy has become widely accepted only since the American 
and French revolutions. The notion that the people are 
sovereign and that everybody should take part in the political 
process may be called ‘classical’ or ‘pure’ democracy and owes 
much to Rousseau and the ancient Greeks. It has close connex¬ 
ions with the convention theory of government. It tends to be 

B 
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the theory of participation which most people hold until they ex¬ 
amine some of its implications, and it is the first to be discussed 
in Part II. But in large modern states it is impracticable for 
everyone to take a direct part in government between elections 
and there has evolved a system of ‘representative’ liberal- 
democracy aided by the development of a party system. 
Chapter VII is devoted to this kind of political system. Yet it is 
clearly an oversimplification to think solely in terms of individual 
electors returning particular candidates of various political 
parties to the Legislature. There are in addition many organized 
groups of one sort or another—trade unions, chambers of 
commerce, farmers—which bring pressure to bear on Govern¬ 
ments and legislators. So important are these that a separate 
chapter (VIII) is devoted to their role in the political process. 

Some people are surprised to discover that their vague 
notions of liberal-democracy as summed up in Lincoln’s 
phrase hardly do justice to the facts of political life. After analys¬ 
ing the role of political parties, pressure groups and professional 
politicians, they become somewhat sceptical about the theory of 
general participation of liberal-democracy. This scepticism takes 
various forms. There are those who speak of ‘the masses’ and 
believe that it is really but a few who have the opportunity or 
the capacity to govern. The popular name for such notions 
nowadays is ‘elite theories’ and in Chapter IX these challenges 
to liberal-democratic assumptions are examined. Elite theorists 
imply a frontal attack on liberal-democracy, that is to say they 
argue that government by an elite is, or should be, substituted 
for government by the people as a whole. 

Others undermine liberal-democratic beliefs more by 
infiltration. They argue persuasively that however much one 
may try to be democratic in one’s political system there is a 
strong element of oligarchy in every organization. The larger 
the organization is, so it is argued, the greater the tendency 
towards oligarchy. When a voter says ‘it doesn’t matter what 
we think’ or a trade unionist declares that his Union is in the 
hands of the officials, he is subscribing to the view that every 
democracy conceals an oligarchy. This argument was made 
famous by Michels’ ‘Iron Law of Oligarchy’. 

Then there are the Communists who assert that so-called 
‘liberal democracy’ is not ‘people’s democracy’ because 
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although it extends the franchise it leaves the capitalist 
bourgeoisie in a position to exploit the proletariat. They 
consider that all power, economic as well as political, should 
be transferred to the workers and the bourgeoisie eliminated. 
Thus to Communists, liberal-democracies are bourgeois 
democracies and the general participation of liberal-democratic 
theory is illusory. They argue that only when power has been 
transferred to the proletariat, as they claim it has been trans¬ 
ferred in the Soviet Union, can it be claimed that everyone 
really does participate in the political process. Each of these 
ideas is discussed in a separate chapter (Chapters X and XI). 

In the Conclusion, Part III, the relation between the 
structure of government (Part I) and the political process 
(Part II) is considered, and the differences between these two 
aspects of political systems considered. It is the failure to 
account for the political process in all its manfestations (to say 
nothing of the widely held view that political theory is primarily 
a branch of philosophy) which has led to the many accusations 
that political theorizing is a dying art. Whatever may be said 
of political philosophy it is the theme of this book and the 
explicit argument of the first section of the Conclusion that 
political theory is anything but dead. 

The recent interest in the political process has not surprisingly 
been accompanied by a certain apathy towards what are 
sometimes thought to be the more formal aspects of politics, 
i.e. the structure of government. Indeed many textbooks on 
American government devote but a few pages to Congress 
and the Presidency, so anxious are they to emphasize ‘Govern¬ 
ment by the People*—a phrase which actually forms the title 
of one of the most popular of these books. Those who are 
primarily interested in popular participation tend not to be 
too concerned about the difference between parliamentary 
and presidential government—such analysis therefore being 
neglected not only by traditional political theorists of the 
philosophical school but by their modern counterparts who 
modestly call themselves political behaviourists. So it is 
pointed out in the Conclusion that there is need for the study 
of the forms of government. 

The study of government exists in its own right and is not 
to be confused with an examination of its popular basis— 
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parties, elections, suffrage and the rest. Professor Dahl of Yale 
in his Preface to Democratic Theory draws a comparison between 
Madisonian and populistic democracy which does not bring out 
one essential difference: that Madison was primarily concerned 
with the structure of American government while the Populists 
and others were more anxious to ensure adequate popular 
participation. Some political theorists, notably Professor 
G. D. H. Cole in his inaugural lecture as first professor of social 
and political theory at Oxford, have urged the study of political 
theory as part of ‘a wider social theory*. It would be possible 
to extend the range of political theory without making its scope 
too vague if instead of the division of ‘social* and ‘political’ 
theory a distinction were made between theories of government 
and theories of participation in the political process. 

Nor are these two aspects always complementary. It is 
often assumed that popular participation in government is such 
a good thing that however much it is extended it will make no 
appreciable difference to the efficient functioning of govern¬ 
ment. Nowhere is this more evident than in the sometimes 
hazy discussion of the case for public enterprise. The demand is 
made for public ownership on the grounds that popular 
participation in the control of industry is better than control by 
shareholders. The advantages of popular control are given much 
more examination by the proponents of public ownership than 
the problems of management (i.e. government) which this 
creates. The concluding chapter therefore argues for a con¬ 
sideration of the two aspects of politics with due appreciation 
for the possible conflict which may emerge between them. 

The final argument of the Conclusion concerns the present 
predicament of so-called underdeveloped countries. Too often 
the marxist fallacy that capitalism (and with it liberal- 
democracy) is the precursor of communism seems to be 
accepted, if not explicitly, at least implicitly by the argument 
that it is not certain that capitalist countries like those of 
North America and Western Europe will ultimately go 
communist. There is considerable pessimism about the future 
of India, Indonesia, the Middle East and underdeveloped 
countries generally. It is the argument of the last chapter that 
such pessimism is short-sighted. 

Part of the trouble lies in a confusion of the economic and 
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political aspects of communism. It is possible that the economic 
policies of the communists are the twentieth century equivalent 
of early nineteenth century laissez-faire capitalism: they 
provide a raw, rugged but nonetheless rapid means of 
industrialization. From an economic standpoint it is the 
implication of communism that private capitalism as a system 
is inadequate for the enormous job in hand, and this may well 
be so. Nor docs capitalism always arouse the mass enthusiasm 
necessary if great changes are to be made quickly in a backward 
country. Still less does the capitalist system stimulate the 
emergence of a dynamic group of political leaders concerned 
with the general welfare and able to oppose the communists 
on their own ground. 

However, the more communism stresses its economic 
advantages and the more willing it is to resort to ruthless 
short-term measures in order to achieve greater production, the 
weaker its long-term political position becomes. The book ends 
with the suggestion that the very economic successes of 
communism, like those of laissez-faire capitalism, may be its 
ultimate undoing as a political movement. For not only has it 
failed to solve the problem of mass participation but it has 
ignored as irrelevant the necessity for an adequate system of 
representative government. 




PART ONE 


The Structure of Government 





PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 

P arliamentarism is the most widely adopted system of 
government, and it seems appropriate to refer to 
British parliamentary experience in particular because 
it is the British system which has provided an example for a 
great many other countries. Nowadays when it is fashionable 
to speak of political systems and theories as ‘not for export* it is 
worth bearing in mind the success with which a system adopted 
piecemeal to suit British constitutional developments has 
proved feasible in different situations abroad. This is not to 
imply that the British parliamentary system should be taken as 
the model and that others are, as it were, deviations from the 
norm, although generations of Englishmen have been tempted 
to make this assumption. Mr. Churchill remarked, when 
plans for a new House of Commons were being discussed, that 
it should be oblong in shape like the old. 

‘Logic, which has created in so many countries semi-circular 
assemblies with buildings that give to every member, not only a 
seat to sit in, but often a desk to write at, with a lid to bang, has 
proved fatal to Parliamentary Government as we know it here in 
its home and in the land of its birth.’ (393 H.C. Debates 5s., 
cols. 403-4.) 

Yet of the eleven west European countries which are members 
of the In ter-Parliamentary Union only one, The Netherlands, 
has an oblong chamber like the British, and in all the chambers, 
the Netherlands included, Members of Parliament have their 
own seats. These arrangements do not appear to have been 
‘fatal* to parliamentary government. 

Indeed an examination of parliamentarism in various 
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countries indicates that there are two main types of parlia¬ 
mentary procedure, the British and the Continental. In 
British parliamentary procedure, as adopted in the Common¬ 
wealth and Ireland, legislation is initiated in the full Assembly 
and not in committees. Private members speak only from their 
places, not from a tribune. Continental procedure is sometimes 
called ‘French’ but seems to have parallel origins in Sweden and 
Norway. Moreover according to Hawgood in practice ‘it was 
Belgium, and not Britain, France, Sweden or Norway, that 
became the pattern and prototype for constitutional monarchies 
everywhere during the century following 1831’ (Modem 
Constitutions since 1787 , pp. 145-6)—the year in which the 
Belgian Constitution came into force. 

This analysis of parliamentarism is concerned less with 
distinguishing the various forms of parliamentarism than with 
establishing the highest common factors in different parlia¬ 
mentary systems. It is not therefore necessary to account for 
all the political institutions existing in parliamentary countries, 
still less to describe devices such as federalism which are 
common to all three types of government, presidential and 
conventional as well as parliamentary. It may surprise those 
who have tended to regard British government as the model as 
well as the Mother of Parliaments to know that the United 
Kingdom could abolish the Monarchy, adopt a single code of 
constitutional laws on the pattern of the French or American 
Constitutions, transform the House of Lords into a Senate 
(or even do away with it), introduce a multi-party system based 
on proportional representation, institute a number of parlia¬ 
mentary committees to deal with specific topics such as finance 
and foreign affairs, and still possess a parliamentary system. 

There would seem to be a number of basic principles applic¬ 
able to both of the chief varieties of parliamentary government. 
These can be analysed and later used for purposes of comparison 
with presidential and convention government. (A summary of 
them will be found on pp. 75-77.) 

1. THE ASSEMBLY BECOMES A PARLIAMENT 

Where parliamentary government has evolved rather than 
been the product of revolution there have often been three 
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phases, though the transition from one to the other has not 
always been perceptible at the time. First there has been 
government by a Monarch who has been responsible for the 
whole political system. Then there has arisen an Assembly of 
members who have challenged the hegemony of the King. 
Finally the Assembly has taken over responsibility for govern¬ 
ment, acting as a Parliament, the Monarch being deprived of 
most of his traditional powers. 

This has certainly been the pattern in Britain. As late as the 
seventeenth century King James I could still preach the 
doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings. Addressing the Houses of 
Parliament in 1609 he said ‘For Kings are not only God’s 
Lieutenants upon earth, and sit upon God’s throne, but even 
by God Himself they are called Gods’. In France the Charter of 
1814, framed on the restoration of the French Monarchy 
during Napoleon’s exile to Elba, assumed the divine right of 
the Bourbons to the throne. During this first phase, if such it may 
be called, the ‘Government’ consisted of Secretaries who 
helped the King in his administration. If there was a ‘Parlia¬ 
ment’ it was partly because a high court of justice was necessary 
and partly because the Monarch wanted a sounding-board 
of public opinion and needed support, especially of a financial 
nature, for his foreign policies. Between 1302 and 1614 the 
French States-General met as a whole in less than forty-two 
years. Even in England the Houses of Parliament met in only 
198 of the years between 1295 and 1614—through whereas the 
English Parliament was about to assert its real authority by 
the end of the period the States-General was to meet for the 
last time until 1789. The foundations of the English Parlia¬ 
ment’s strength were maintained and strengthened in the 
Tudor period and it required considerable finesse on the part 
of the Monarch to manage the two Houses. But there was as 
yet no question of challenging the supreme position of the 
Monarch as Executive. ‘To act without the King, to coerce 
his action, prescribe his policy, and hold his ministers account¬ 
able before Parliament, does not enter any man’s mind.’ (D. L. 
Keir, The Constitutional History of Modem Britain , 3rd ed., p. 151.) 

However, by establishing their power over the purse, 
Assemblies were ultimately able to claim their own area of 
jurisdiction. Henceforth the Monarch’s role was increasingly 
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that of an Executive dependent ultimately on the goodwill of 
the Legislature. Constitutional development entered a second 
phase in which the term ‘legislative power’ was given to 
Assemblies to distinguish them from the ‘executive power’ of 
the King. The English Civil War and the 1688 Revolution did 
not establish parliamentarism in England but made explicit 
this division of executive and legislative power between the 
King and the two Houses. No doubt, as we can now see, the 
ultimate supremacy of the Houses of Parliament could never 
be challenged again, but John Locke was quite right to say, as 
he did in his Second Treatise of Civil Government , that both 
authorities could in a sense claim to be supreme. During the 
eighteenth century division of responsibility became generally 
acknowledged and thanks to the writings of Montesquieu and 
Blackstone this device of government became widely celebrated 
as the ‘separation of powers’. Whereas on the Continent of 
Europe despotic governments were the rule there was in 
Britain a division of power between the King and the Houses of 
Parliament which Englishmen considered to be the ‘guardian 
of their liberties and a bulwark against tyranny’. 

A similar trend is discernible in Scandinavia early in the 
nineteenth century. Sweden passed from the first to the second 
phase with the introduction of a new Constitution in 1809. 
Gustavian absolutism gave way to the rule of the Bernadottes 
under a system where ‘the King alone shall govern the realm’ 
(article 4) but where at the same time the Riksdag was made 
solely responsible for taxation (article 57). 

But even as the theory of the separation of powers was coming 
into vogue the transition to the third and present phase was 
under way in Britain. In the eighteenth century the King was 
already losing his executive power to Ministers who came to 
regard the Assembly, not the Monarch, as the sovereign to 
whom they were really responsible. Ministers were increasingly 
chosen from among members of the Assembly and resigned 
when the Assembly withdrew its confidence from them. The 
change was slow and it was not until the reign of Queen 
Victoria that parliamentary government as we know it today 
was fully established. As late as 1867 Bagehot could still feel 
it necessary to deny that the executive and legislative powers 
were separated in Britain, and to argue that in the British 
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political system there was a ‘fusion of powers’. By this time 
parliamentary government was already formalized in the 
Belgian Constitution. In Sweden, where the separation of 
powers had only recently been established, the introduction of 
parliamentarism had to wait until the formation of Liberal 
Governments in the first two decades of the twentieth century. 

In parliamentary monarchies such as Britain, Belgium and 
Sweden, the Monarch has ceased in practice (though not in 
form) to exercise even the executive power. Government has 
passed to ‘his’ Ministers who are responsible to the Legislature. 
Parliamentary government implies a certain fusion of the 
executive and legislative functions, the body which has been 
merely an Assembly of representatives being transformed into 
a Parliament. 

In short, the first phase ended in Britain about the time of the 
death of Elizabeth I, the last of the Tudors. The following 
century (1603-1714), known as the Stuart period, saw the 
rise of Parliament and the recognition of its distinct sphere of 
influence and power. But the gradual transition to the third 
and present phase of parliamentary government, which began 
with the appointment of Walpole as First Minister in 1721, 
was not completed until the reign of Victoria (1837-1901) 
since when parliamentary government has been in operation. 

It is somewhat confusing, however, to find the term 
‘Parliament’ commonly used to describe the Assembly through¬ 
out all three phases. Clearly the English Parliament of the 
sixteenth century was a very different body from the British 
Parliament of today. For the sake of clarity, the term ‘Assembly’ 
or ‘Houses of Parliament’ is used in this study to describe the 
British Parliament as it was before the introduction of parlia¬ 
mentary government, that is to say before the Government 
came to consist of members of Parliament responsible to that 
body rather than to the Monarch. 

Equally confusing is the use of the term ‘Parliament’ at the 
present time in two different senses. The statement ‘Parliament 
is supreme’ refers to Parliament as a whole, members of the 
Government included, and is correct usage. On the other hand 
the phrase ‘The Government is responsible to Parliament’ 
presumably means that the Government is dependent upon the 
support of other members of the Legislature, the Government 
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excluded. In the one instance ‘Parliament’ is used broadly, 
to include both members of the Government and ‘private 
members’ as they are often called in Britain, and in the other it 
connotes these private members only. Unfortunately there is no 
generic term to describe the private members, either in 
Britain or abroad. (The term ‘private member’—and still 
less ‘backbencher’—hardly does justice to the eminent office 
of Her Majesty’s Leader of the Opposition, or even to his 
colleagues on the Opposition Front Bench.) This fact alone 
demonstrates the fusion of powers which has taken place, and 
for all practical purposes the Assembly as such has ceased to 
exist. Indeed, it is arguable that to insist upon the drawing of a 
distinction is to encourage a misunderstanding of the nature of 
parliamentary government, which has so successfully 
obliterated it. 

It is true that for the most part the use of the term ‘Parliament* 
at one time to include the Government and at others to 
exclude it seems to cause little difficulty, provided some 
knowledge of the parliamentary system is assumed. In a com¬ 
parative study of political systems, however, such ambiguity 
presents certain problems if like is to be compared with like. 
It therefore becomes necessary to insist on a more precise 
usage. ‘Parliament’ will at all times signify a body which 
includes the Government. When it is necessary to refer to the 
Legislature excluding members of the Government the term 
‘Assembly’ will be used. 

According to Montesquieu’s classical exposition there were 
not two powers but three, the third being the judicial. However, 
the independence of the judiciary in the sense of non-interference 
by the Government is now well-established and is a characteris¬ 
tic of all three theories of government. In over half the countries 
of the world judicial independence is thought to mean the 
right of judges, as guardians of the constitution, to overrule 
the legislative and or executive branches. This legacy of the 
theory of the separation of powers is frequently found in 
parliamentary systems. 

Not all parliamentary systems are monarchical, and in 
those countries which are republics another personage, 
usually called the President, takes the place of the constitutional 
monarch as Head of State. A noteworthy feature of several 
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republics is that at one time they too were monarchies, but 
during revolutions the monarchy was swept away. The 
process of constitutional development was often crowded into a 
very short period, some republics passing straight from a 
state of monarchical despotism to a form of parliamentarism. 
‘In fifty-three days the representative assembly of France had 
been transformed from a medieval gathering of the King’s 
principal subjects, grouped into three distinct classes, into a 
modem parliament composed of the Deputies of the people/ 
(Lidderdale, D. W. S., The Parliament of France , pp. 6-7.) In 
such circumstances it is hardly surprising that the process of 
transformation was not as smooth as in Britain or Scandinavia. 
'' The first characteristic of parliamentarism may now be 
summarized. It is a political system where the Executive, once 
separate, has been challenged by the Assembly which is then 
transformed into a Parliament comprising both Government 
and Assembly. 

2. THE EXECUTIVE IS DIVIDED INTO TWO PARTS ™ 

One important consequence of the transformation of the 
Assembly into a Parliament is that the Executive is now split 
in two, a Prime Minister or Chancellor becoming head of the 
Government and the Monarch or President acting as Head of 
State.vJUsually the Monarch occupies his throne by hereditary 
title (though elected monarchies, e.g. in Malaya, are not 
unknown), while a President is elected by Parliament. It does 
not follow that the Head of State fills a purely formal or 
decorative office. Constitutional monarchs still have important 
prerogatives and even if those which they do not (or dare not) 
use are left out of consideration there remains a considerable 
field in which their powers are politically significant, 
vin principle there should be no objection to, and perhaps 
much to be said for, a clear statement of the respective functions 
of Head of State and Government. Jlut the British view appears 
to be that the relationship of the two parts of the Executive is 
better left to the operation of flexible convention than written 
into the law of the Constitution. In several European monarchies 
there has been a similar transfer of power from Monarch to 
Ministry, but without a re-statement of their respective 
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functions. Thus Article 4 of the Swedish Constitution still 
reads: ‘The King alone shall govern the realm’. Part of 
Article 30 of the Norwegian Constitution reads: ‘Everyone 
who holds a seat in the Council is in duty bound to express 
fearlessly his opinions, to which the King is bound to listen. But 
it remains with the King to take a resolution according to his 
own judgement.’ The Governments of these countries are thus 
shielded by the Constitution when they claim freedom of 
action on the part of the Crown whose powers they wield. 

Where the Head of State is a President there is less reticence 
about making the duties of the divided Executive explicit, 
presumably because the President is elected by Parliament. In 
constitutional monarchies experience has shown that if the 
Monarch does not have his duties constitutionally defined and 
protected greater flexibility is possible. (In other words, the 
King can be deprived of more and more of his prerogative 
powers.) There is an important exception to this rule in 
Japan. Fear that the Emperor might not accept the role of a 
constitutional Monarch has led to the explicit withdrawal of all 
governmental functions from him in the new constitution. 
Executive power is vested expressly in the Cabinet. In parlia¬ 
mentary republics there is a fairly general apprehension lest the 
President engross the powers which pertain to the Government. 
The Constitution of the French Fourth Republic accordingly 
stated what powers the President of the Republic (Articles 
29-44) and the President of the Council of Ministers (45-54) 
might wield. 

On the other hand Presidents are sometimes allowed a 
greater authority than Monarchs because their status is 
achieved, not ascribed as a result of inherited title. The French 
President, for example, had a temporary veto over legislation 
which Monarchs might possess in theory but certainly do not 
exercise in practice. But where, as in the Fifth Republic and in 
Finland, the President has special rights comparable with or 
superior to those of the Ministry, the system ceases at this point 
to be truly parliamentary. 

It is a characteristic of hereditary monarchies that the King 
cannot be held personally responsible and so his Ministers must 
bear responsibility for him. No such inhibition seems to affect 
republics, where the President is elected. Consequently when 
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the President oversteps his position he is subject to impeach¬ 
ment, for high treason in France, for unconstitutional activity 
in the Federal German Republic, and for both in Italy. 

The second characteristic of parliamentarism may now be 
summarized. Tne Executive is divided into a Head of State and 
a Government whose relationship with the Head of State 
may or may not be precisely formulated. 


3. THE HEAD OF STATE APPOINTS THE 
HEAD OF GOVERNMENT 

The value of a divided Executive in constitutional monarchies 
is fairly obvious. For one thing, the proper business of State 
can be carried on by a Government responsible to the Legisla¬ 
ture while the mystique of Monarchy is preserved. There seems 
no apparent reason, at first glance, for dividing it in Republics. 
Admittedly it is useful to have someone above the day-to-day 
political warfare to receive ambassadors and to decorate 
ceremonial occasions, but this hardly seems to justify the 
expense of such an office. After all, the President of the United 
States, who as head of the American government bears the 
greatest responsibilities of any statesman in the world, manages 
to combine with his high and lonely eminence the even higher 
office of Head of State. 

However it is in the very nature of the parliamentary system 
that there shall be two distinct offices, and that the Head of the 
Government shall be appointed by the Head of State. Were the 
electorate itself to perform this task, directly or through a special 
College of electors as in the United States or Finland, the 
system would become, in this respect at least, presidential in 
character. For Parliament to elect the head of the Government 
would be to adopt the procedure which is characteristic of the 
convention system. The different methods of selecting the head 
of the Government distinguish as clearly as anything else the 
three theories of governmental organization. 

Nor is the duty of appointing the head of the Government a 
mere formality. It is true that the Head of State is bound by the 
results of parliamentary elections and must appoint the head of 
the party which is clearly the victor. But this is the situation 
only where one party or stable coalition has obtained an 
c 
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absolute majority of seats, which is called appropriately in 
Scandinavia ‘Majority-parliamentarism 5 . But in many parlia¬ 
mentary systems, especially multi-party systems, no party has 
an absolute majority and ‘minority-parliamentarism 5 prevails. 
In selecting the Prime Minister who can best obtain a working 
majority the Head of State may have to use his personal 
discretion. The last occasion on which such a situation arose 
in Britain was in 1931, and the role of the Monarch during this 
crisis is still disputed. Even where there is majority-parliament¬ 
arism problems may occur. The Prime Minister may resign for 
personal reasons, as Sir Anthony Eden did in 1957, without 
leaving any obvious successor, and then the Monarch has to 
make a very important personal decision. The Conservative 
Party was criticised on this occasion for not appointing a leader 
before this situation arose, and no doubt the Queen’s selection 
would have been merely a formality had this been done. But 
it is quite possible that on some future occasion, for example 
when a party is divided about a new leader, the Head of 
State may once again be compelled to use his or her discretion. 
It may be desirable that where the Head of State is a Monarch 
the selection of the head of the Government shall be a formality 
but this can by no means be guaranteed in a parliamentary 
system. 

Some parliamentary republics, notably Western Germany 
and the French Fourth Republic, have escaped from this 
dilemma by the introduction of an element of convention 
theory whereby selection of a Prime Minister has three stages. 
The President nominates a candidate, the Assembly shows its 
approval by electing him (in Germany) or by giving him a vote 
of confidence (in France) and then the President appoints him 
as Prime Minister. 

Parliamentarism, therefore, implies some balance of power 
even though the separation of institutions still characteristic 
of presidential government has given way to fusion. Unlike 
convention government it is not government by Assembly, nor 
is it the absorption of the Executive by the Assembly. It 
is the creation of a completely new institution in the political 
system, a Parliament, in which the Assembly and the Govern¬ 
ment are somehow miraculously blended. The duty of the 
Head of State to appoint the head of the Government—the 
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third characteristic of parliamentarism—is as necessary to 
preserve that balance as the popular election of both President 
and Assembly is to preserving the balance in presidential 
systems. 


4. THE HEAD OF THE GOVERNMENT 
APPOINTS THE MINISTRY 

An interesting feature of parliamentarism is the distinction 
made between the Prime Minister and other Ministers. The 
former is appointed by the Head of State; the latter are 
nominated by the Prime Minister after his appointment. 
Usually the selection of various Ministers allows a certain 
amount of personal choice to a head of Government, which 
cannot usually be said of the appointment of a Prime Minister 
by the Head of State. Ministers arc formally appointed by the 
Head of State, who may often no doubt exert an informal 
influence upon appointments—but so may the state of party 
alignments and factions in the Assembly. It remains a cardinal 
principle that the Prime Minister alone is responsible for the 
composition of the Ministry. Where, as in Australia, Ministers 
are sometimes elected by their party this is a departure from the 
parliamentary principle in the direction of convention 
government. 

5. THE MINISTRY (OR GOVERNMENT) IS A 
COLLECTIVE BODY 

The transfer from the monarchical Executive to a Council of 
Ministers has meant that a single person has been replaced by 
a collective body. Whereas under anciens regimes it was the 
King’s pleasure (le Roi le veult ), under parliamentarism the 
Prime Minister is merely first among equals (primus inter pares ), 
though no doubt some Prime Ministers are more forceful than 
others. Criticism of an American study of the office of Prime 
Minister (by Byrum Carter) has been directed against its 
assumption that the Prime Minister’s role can be discussed 
separately from that of the Ministry as a whole. In the United 
States, of course, the President is sole Executive, but it is a 
hallmark of the parliamentary system that the Government 
shall be collective. 
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6 . MINISTERS ARE USUALLY 
MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 

Members of the Government have a double role to play in the 
parliamentary system. They are not only Ministers but are at 
the same time members of parliament, elected (unless they are 
members of the British House of Lords) like the members of the 
Assembly and equally dependent upon the goodwill of their 
constituents. The problem of distinguishing between Parliament 
and Assembly is most acute when this role is analysed. In 
Britain there is no law that Ministers must be members of one 
of the Houses of Parliament (though it is required that at 
least three members of the Cabinet must be drawn from the 
House of Lords) but there is a convention that they are in fact 
always members of one or other. Thus when Mr. Bevin became 
Minister of Labour in 1940 a seat was found for him in the 
House of Commons. When Sir Percy Mills joined Mr. Mac¬ 
millan’s Government in 1957 he was made a peer. The Constitu¬ 
tion of the French Fourth Republic specifically stated that 
Ministers are collectively and individually responsible to the 
National Assembly and there is an implication that they should 
be members of that body. 

Since, according to the usage adopted in this chapter, 
Parliament comprises both Government and Assembly, a 
member of the Government is ipso facto a member of Parliament, 
but by definition he cannot be a member of the Assembly. 
In fully parliamentary countries such as the United Kingdom 
where Ministers are members of Parliament it is difficult to 
make the distinction between Goveniment, Parliament and 
Assembly clear. Indeed the attempt to make one seems 
artificial. 

However, not all parliamentary countries have accepted the 
necessity for Ministers to be members of one of the Houses of 
Parliament. In Sweden up to a third of the Ministry of fifteen 
members have on occasion in recent years not been Members of 
Parliament. In the Netherlands, Norway and Luxembourg 
Ministers are actually forbidden to be Members of Parliament 
after their appointment. Here there is a relic of the old doctrine 
of the separation of powers when Ministers were responsible 
to the Monarch. (Traces of the doctrine may be found else- 
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where, for example, in the traditional French rule that Ministers 
may not be members of parliamentary committees.) 

Generally speaking, nevertheless, it is usual for most if not 
all Ministers to be Members of Parliament. Where they are not, 
the system may still be said to be of the parliamentary type 
if they can take part in parliamentary debates and are truly 
responsible to the Assembly for the conduct of the Executive. 
In Norway, Sweden, the Netherlands and Luxembourg, all 
parliamentary monarchies, these conditions are fulfilled. In the 
French Fifth Republic, where the Government is not responsible 
to Parliament for the conduct of the President, they are not. 


7. THE GOVERNMENT IS POLITICALLY RESPONSIBLE 
TO THE ASSEMBLY 

In parliamentary systems the Government is responsible to the 
Assembly which may, if it thinks that the Government is 
acting unwisely or unconstitutionally, refuse to give it support. 
By a formal vote of censure or by simply not assenting to an 
important Government proposal the Assembly can force the 
Government to resign and cause the Head of State to appoint a 
new Government. 

In the anciens regimes of Europe Ministers were responsible 
not to the Assembly but to the King, as in Nepal today. They 
were truly Ministers of the Crown. The question ‘To whom is 
the Monarch responsible ?’ was not one which a constitutional 
lawyer or a political scientist would care to answer, though a 
moral philosopher would probably say that he was governed by 
the moral law or the spirit of the constitution. There was no 
institution charged with the enforcement of his responsibility 
and no definition of what constituted responsible and irrespon¬ 
sible action. Legally as ‘God’s Lieutenant’, though not morally, 
the King could do no wrong. Hobbes went so far as to assert in 
the mid-seventeenth century that there should be no limits to 
the Sovereign’s power and that in practice an absolute sovereign 
power was better than the alternative—anarchy. To this day 
Monarchs as a rule cannot be held constitutionally responsible 
for their actions. 

An escape from this dilemma was first provided by the 
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introduction of a rule that Ministers could be held responsible 
by the Assembly for the advice which they rendered. Thus 
although Article 30 of the Norwegian Constitution stressed the 
right of the King to act according to his own judgement, 
Article 5 stated: ‘The King’s person shall be sacred; he cannot 
be blamed or accused. The responsibility shall rest upon his 
Council’. During the period of what may be termed ‘limited 
monarchy’ or the ‘separation of powers’ before parliamentarism 
was established the Assembly was supposed to hold Ministers 
responsible by this device. 

In comparison with the present-day procedure of an adverse 
vote the method adopted was complicated and not altogether 
successful. Ministers were required to countersign all documents 
issued by the King-in-Council before they became law. A 
committee of the Assembly examined these documents and 
held the countersigning Minister responsible for their contents. 
In certain countries, such as Sweden, a distinction was drawn 
between advice which was unwise and proposals which were 
unconstitutional. Where the committee of the Assembly 
decided that due regard had not been paid to the welfare of the 
State it could advise the Assembly to request the Monarch to 
dismiss the offending Minister. But no action could be taken to 
ensure that this request was acceded to. Where Ministers were 
deemed to have acted unconstitutionally they could be im¬ 
peached before a special court. Neither means of checking the 
Govemmentprovcd effcctivcin Sweden in the nineteenth century 
and today these provisions of the Constitution are a dead letter. 
Yet some Swedish authorities have been reluctant to accept the 
notion that day-to-day political pressure in the Assembly has re¬ 
placed them, partly, no doubt, because Sweden has only recently 
(1917) emerged from a century of limited monarchy. It is 
particularly difficult for constitutional lawyers to recognize con¬ 
ventions which run counter to the letter of the Constitution. 

Countersignature still has its uses in republics as a last 
resort to prevent the Head of State from acting unconstitu¬ 
tionally. A President elected by the Assembly is more likely in 
a time of crisis to claim to represent the real public interest. 
Unless he can obtain a countersignature for his actions he 
leaves himself open to criticism and can, if necessary, be 
impeached* Although a dead letter in the constitutions of 
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parliamentary monarchies, the requirement of a counter- 
signature has been written into several recent constitutions in 
parliamentary republics. 


8 . THE HEAD OF GOVERNMENT MAY ADVISE THE 
HEAD OF STATE TO DISSOLVE PARLIAMENT 

In the pre-parliamentary monarchies of Europe the Monarch 
could, if dissatisfied with his Assembly, dissolve one or more 
Houses in the hope of securing a more amenable selection of 
representatives after a new election. Today, when the Executive 
is divided, it is still the Head of State who dissolves Parliament, 
but he does so on the request, and only on the request, of the 
head of Government. In Denmark the Constitution actually 
states that either the King or the Prime Minister may dissolve 
Parliament. But where the Head of State acts independently, 
as President Macmahon did in France in 1877, parliamentarism 
is not being practised. 

For parliamentary dissolution is very different from the 
earlier form of dissolution. In the old days a challenge by the 
Assembly to the Executive did not lead to a change of Executive 
but to a change (or attempted change) of the Assembly. 
Nowadays a defeat of the Government by the Assembly causes 
the Prime Minister either to resign or to request a dissolution. 
But the dissolution is not of the Assembly but of Parliament, 
that is to say of the Government as well—although the Govern¬ 
ment (in Britain at least) stays in power until the new Parlia¬ 
ment assembles. The conflict between the two parts of 
Parliament is left to the electorate to resolve. 

The power of the Government to request a dissolution is a 
distinctive characteristic of parliamentarism. Some British 
writers consider that the threat of dissolution is essential in 
order that the Ministry may secure the loyal support of its 
party, but other parliamentary systems survive without Whips 
who whisper hints of dissolution to recalcitrant back-benchers. 

Nevertheless, dissolution must remain the ultimate sanction. 
Commenting on the failure of the Chilean experiment with 
parliamentary government in the period 1891-1925 Professor 
Karl Loewenstein has observed: ‘However, genuine parlia¬ 
mentarism could not evolve because the President lacked the 
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power to appeal to the people through dissolution of the 
chamber, and dissolution is the pivot around which genuine 
parliamentarism revolves.’ (,Journal of Politics , 1949, p. 455.) 

Certain states generally regarded as parliamentary severely 
restrict the right of the Executive to dissolve the Assembly. 
In Norway the Storting dissolves itself, the Head of State being 
allowed to dissolve only special sessions, but this is a departure 
from parliamentarism inspired by the convention theory of 
the French Revolution. In France, where the right of the 
Government of the Fourth Republic to request a dissolution 
of Parliament was restricted by the Constitution, the political 
system also exhibited certain convention characteristics. 


9. PARLIAMENT AS A WHOLE IS SUPREME OVER 
ITS CONSTITUENT PARTS, GOVERNMENT AND 
ASSEMBLY, NEITHER OF WHICH MAY DOMINATE 
THE OTHER 

The notion of the supremacy of Parliament as a whole over its 
parts is a distinctive characteristic of parliamentary systems. 
This may seem a glimpse of the obvious to thpse accustomed to 
parliamentary government, but it is in fact an important 
principle, all too often forgotten, that neither of the constituent 
elements of Parliament may completely dominate the other. 
The Government depends upon the support of the Assembly if 
it is to continue in office, but the Assembly is not supreme 
because the Government can, if it chooses, dissolve Parliament 
and appeal to the electorate at the polls. Many parliamentary 
systems have failed because one or other of them has claimed 
supremacy, and Parliament as a whole has not been supreme 
over both Government and Assembly. 

In practice the nature of parliamentary supremacy varies 
from country to country. In the United Kingdom and Scandin¬ 
avia the emphasis is on the Government’s role in Parliament 
and in Britain the system is actually called ‘Cabinet Government’. 
In others, notably the French Third and Fourth Republics, 
the dominant role in Parliament was played by the Assembly. 
Generally speaking, where there is majority-parliamentarism 
the Government has a sense of security, subject only to the 
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sudden onset of a crisis. No Government has been defeated on a 
motion of confidence in the House of Commons for about 
thirty years, though it took merely a drop in his customarily 
large majority to cause Mr. Chamberlain to resign as Prime 
Minister in 1940. Governments lacking the support of an 
absolute majority of members are in a much more exposed 
position, and in France for example, changes of Government 
following loss of confidence by the Chamber of Deputies or 
National Assembly were fairly frequent. 

Many countries appear in practice to depart from the 
parliamentary ideal of a balance between the Government and 
the Assembly. On the one hand there are states like France 
where the capacity of the Assembly to change Governments 
at will has been an indication not, as is sometime thought, of an 
interesting variation of the parliamentary principle, but of a 
departure from it in the direction of Assembly government. 
On the other there are countries like the United Kingdom 
where the increasing tendency for the Government to dominate 
parliamentary business may be a departure from the parlia¬ 
mentary principle in the opposite direction. The United King¬ 
dom is by no means alone. It has been said of the Danish 
political system for example: 

‘Private members’ bills have little chance of passage—which 
means that virtually all legislation is sponsored by the government 
(that is the ministry), and the constitution provides that all laws 
must be considered by the ministry. Under the parliamentary 
system, of course y the ministry has in reality an absolute veto on 
legislation.* (B. A. Arneson, The Democratic Monarchies of Scandinavia , 
p. 90. My italics.) 

It would be more in keeping with parliamentarism as it is 
defined in this study to deny the right of cither Government or 
Assembly such absolute authority. Parliamentarism implies 
co-operation between the executive and legislative branches, 
neither dominating the other and both recognizing the 
supremacy of the larger institution, Parliament as a whole. 

The notion of parliamentary supremacy described in this 
section is not to be confused with the legal notion of parlia¬ 
mentary sovereignty. Whereas the former explains the relation 
of Parliament to its component parts, the latter is concerned 
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with its external relations. All Parliaments are supreme over 
the Governments and Assemblies which compose them. But 
not all are sovereign, that is to say legally unrestricted in their 
powers. In Britain Parliament is sovereign in the sense that the 
Queen-in-Parliament is not limited legally by the Constitution. 
In other parliamentary states, however, the power of Parliament 
and the Head of State is limited by the terms of written 
constitutions. It need hardly be emphasized therefore that 
parliamentary sovereignty, which plays so large a part in 
British politics, is by no means a characteristic of parliamentary 
systems generally. 

And of course parliamentary supremacy or sovereignty is 
strictly a governmental notion affecting relations between the 
branches of government. It is compatible with the belief that 
in a very real sense it is the electorate which is ultimately 
supreme: hence the notion of popular sovereignty, taken for 
granted in the United States and assumed in the United 
Kingdom by those who believe that government should act in 
accordance with a mandate from the people. 


10. THE GOVERNMENT AS A WHOLE IS ONLY 
INDIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE TO THE ELECTORATE 

A parliamentary Government, though directly responsible to 
uie Assembly, is only indirectly responsible to the electorate. 
The Government as a whole is not directly elected by the voters 
but is appointed indirectly from amongst the representatives 
whom they elect to the Assembly. The earlier direct relationship 
of Monarch and people whereby persons could petition thoir 
Sovereign disappeared as parliamentarism was introduced. 
Today the route to the Government lies through elected 
representatives though in Britain, for example, one may still 
formally petition the Monarch. It is true that members of the 
Government, like other members of Parliament, must (unless 
they are peers) stand before their constituents for election. 
However, they do so not as members of the Government but as 
candidates for the Assembly in the ordinary way. The responsi¬ 
bility for transforming them, once elected, into Ministers rests 
with the Prime Minister alone (and of course with the Monarch 
in the case of the Prime Minister). 
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As late as the nineteenth century in Britain it was thought 
to be bad form for a member of the Government, including the 
Prime Minister, to appeal to the electorate in general as well 
as to his constituents during an election. Not until after the 
second Reform Bill of 1867 was there a departure from this 
tradition. Today elections are fought on a national basis, 
Government and Opposition appealing as national parties to a 
national electorate. There has also grown up an important 
channel of direct communication between Ministries and the 
public, and even Prime Ministers have their public relations 
advisers. Nevertheless, this growth in direct communication 
has not been accompanied by a feeling of direct responsibility 
to the electorate. A Prime Minister returning from an important 
international conference does not usually address the public 
either by Press or television until he has first reported to 
Parliament. 

It may still be argued that in reality, if not in constitutional 
theory, there is an exception to this principle of indirect 
responsibility, at least in two-party states. Are not, it may be 
asked, the people at election time presented in fact with two 
alternative Governments for one of which they vote? In a 
broad sense this is no doubt true, but there is a world of 
difference between, say, the election of the American President 
by the American people and the appointment of a British 
Government. The individual British voter, unlike his American 
counterpart, elects only a member of the Assembly. He may 
even, if he is a Liberal, Independent or Communist, vote for a 
particular candidate or party with full knowledge that he 
cannot have anything to do with the formation of a Govern¬ 
ment, at least in the immediate future. Should the voter elect 
a Labour Member of Parliament and then discover that the 
Labour Party is to form the new Government, his responsibility 
is indirect, as is that of all Labour voters. The people have not 
directly elected a Government: what they have done is to 
elect a party whose leader is called upon by the Monarch to 
form a Government of his own choosing. 

This point is not always well taken. In a recent book, 
The British Political System , a French writer, Andr6 Mathiot, 
describes the British Cabinet under the heading ‘A Government 
Chosen By the People’. He rightly points to the plebiscitary 
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clement in British elections as a result of the two-party system. 
It is true that ‘The electorate actually votes for members of 
Parliament, but they are really choosing the government by 
deciding which party is to have a majority in the House of 
Commons*. But Mathiot slurs over the fact that members of the 
Government are selected neither by the people nor by the 
victorious party. It is a misleading oversimplification to state 
that ‘the Prime Minister and the Cabinet are appointed by the 
Queen but really chosen by the people*. Ministers are in fact 
chosen by the Prime Minister, and as for the premiership itself 
this has been transferred on many occasions without any 
consultation of the people. There were no general elections 
preceding the appointments of Lloyd George in 1916, Stanley 
Baldwin in 1923, Winston Churchill in 1940 or Harold 
Macmillan in 1957. 

Where there is a multi-party system in which no party Las 
a majority the relation of Government and voters is much more 
indirect. Of course nobody knows which parties will increase 
their representation, but even if this can be guessed the nature 
of the coalition Government may be unknown. The task of 
forming a Government falls to party leaders and the Head of 
State after the results arc announced, and is hardly the direct 
result of the election. In such circumstances the electors clearly 
arc responsible directly only for candidates and parties, the 
Government being the responsibility of those leaders who are 
successful in the election. 

11. PARLIAMENT IS THE FOCUS OF POWER IN 
THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 

The fusion of the executive and legislative powers in Parliament 
is responsible for the overriding ascendancy of Parliament in the 
political order. It is the stage on which the drama of politics is 
played out; it is the forum of the nation’s ideas; and it is the 
school where future political leaders are trained. For parlia¬ 
mentarism to succeed, the Government must not fret at the 
constant challenge which the Assembly offers to its programme, 
nor wince at the criticism made of its administration. The 
Assembly in turn must resist the temptation to usurp the 
functions of Government. Here is a delicate balance of powers 
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which check each other without the benefit of separate 
institutions. 

Above all, politicians, party militants and voters have to 
accept the parliamentary spirit of give and take. They must be 
loyal to Parliament as well as to their party, not doubting the 
good faith of those with whom they disagree. Where this 
confidence is lacking or is betrayed, parliamentarism falls into 
disrepute and the system may become unworkable. The 
weakness of parliamentarism in France has been due in large 
measure to the unwillingness of large numbers of Frenchmen 
to give their Parliament this trust and loyalty. Many party 
militants on the Right have wanted to abolish Parliament and 
replace it with a separated Executive and Assembly as in 
presidential theory. Many on the Left would have preferred to 
see power transferred to the Assembly as in the brief days of the 
Convention and the Commune. In all parties, within and with¬ 
out the National Assembly, there were those who could not be 
true parliamentarians because they doubted the suitability of 
parliamentary government for France. In such circumstances 
parliamentarism cannot flourish. It must be, if it is to succeed, 
the focal point of the nation’s political interest, the centre of the 
political system. 

In conclusion it may be helpful to summarize the definitions 
of some of the main terms used in this chapter. The political 
system is the generic term for all those institutions which 
contribute to the formation and execution of policy within and 
without government , which according to the traditional classifica¬ 
tion comprises the executive, legislative and judicial powers. 
The Executive in parliamentary theory comprises both the 
Head of State , whether Monarch or President, and the Government 
proper consisting of the Prime Minister and other Ministers. 
The Government is that part of the Executive which comprises 
the Ministry. It does not, therefore, include the Head of State. 
The Assembly is the body of representatives who act as watch¬ 
dogs over the Government and as partners in legislation. All 
Government bills must be passed by the Assembly before 
becoming law. Taxes cannot be raised or money spent without 
its authority. Parliament is not to be confused with the British 
Houses of Parliament. It connotes an institution which 
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comprises both the Government and Assembly. The former is 
usually composed of persons who are individually elected as 
members of Parliament. The latter also consists of elected 
representatives (or, in Britain, peers), but they are not office¬ 
holders. It excludes the Head of State. (Where reference is 
made to both Head of State and Parliament another term, for 
example Qjieen-in-Parliament in the United Kingdom and 
Statsmakterna in Sweden, is adopted.) 

There is an important difference between parliamentary 
supremacy , the superiority of the Government and Assembly 
acting together as Parliament over either of these bodies 
individually, and parliamentary sovereignty , the power of the 
Government and Assembly as Parliament to act without any 
legal restraint upon their authority. Since nowadays Parlia¬ 
ments are dependent upon the support of the electorate a 
distinction must of course be made between legal sovereignty 
which may lie with Parliament as it does in the United 
Kingdom, and popular sovereignty, whereby at election time 
the electorate shows itself to be ultimately supreme. 

Where an Assembly enjoys both executive and legislative 
power there is Assembly supremacy and government is carried on 
by a committee or committees. This may be called the convention 
system. 

In diagrammatic terms the system is as follows: 

/Political system / 

/ i \ 

Executive power Legislative power Judicial power 
Executive Parliament 

/ \ z' \ 

Head of State Government Government Assembly 

Indirect relationship of Government and Electorate: 

Government 

It 

Assembly 

„ it 

Electorate 
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PRESIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT 

P residential government is often associated with the 
theory of the separation of powers which was popular 
in the eighteenth century when the American Constitu¬ 
tion was framed. Two writers in particular drew attention to 
this notion. John Locke, writing at the end of the seventeenth 
century, suggested that the long conflict between the British 
Monarch and the Houses of Parliament would best be resolved 
by the separation of the King as Executive from the two Houses 
as Legislature, each body having its own sphere. In the mid¬ 
eighteenth century a French observer of the British political 
scene, Montesquieu, pronounced himself in favour of the 
British system of government as one which embodied, in 
contrast to the despotism of the Bourbons, the separation of the 
executive, legislative and judicial powers. Historically the 
theory as expounded by Locke and more especially Montesquieu 
is important for an understanding of the climate of opinion in 
which the American Constitution was framed. 

However, it is one thing to study this celebrated theory for 
historical purposes but quite another to trace its contemporary 
significance for an understanding of presidential government, 
it was, after all, based on the assumption that a Monarch 
would act as Executive and an Assembly as Legislature. The 
theory was considered to be an improvement on the absolute 
monarchies of the Continent, which it undoubtedly was, and 
was praised with them in mind. There was as yet no experience 
of parliamentarism. Today such constitutional monarchies 
as still survive are based on the parliamentary principle. 
Another offspring and successor of the theory is presidential 
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government, but the substitution of an elected President for a 
hereditary Monarch has, as we have seen, created a system 
hardly comparable with pre-parliamentary limited monarchies. 
If presidential government is regarded simply as a direct form 
or expression of the eighteenth century doctrine of the separa¬ 
tion of powers then (as indeed many people have thought) the 
Americans may, by adopting their rigid Constitution, have 
artificially prevented their political system from developing into 
parliamentarism. But if, as it is argued here, the system is a 
successor to that doctrine then it is not like limited monarchy, 
the precursor of parliamentary government, but one of its two 
offsprings, the other being parliamentarism. 

Indeed the use of the term ‘separation of powers’ to describe 
the presidential system is something of a misnomer, as is its 
counterpart the ‘fusion of powers’ of parliamentarism. In 
theory it is possible to conceive of complete separation of the 
executive, legislative and judicial functions, but there is no 
evidence of its practical feasibility. If government is to be 
carried on the powers must be co-ordinated and must overlap. 
Thus in the United States the President (the Executive) 
wields legislative power when he signs or vetoes bills sent to 
him by Congress. Congress (the legislative branch) shares in 
the Executive’s authority when it ratifies treaties and confirms 
appointments. The Supreme Court (the Judiciary) may use its 
power to interpret the Constitution so as to encroach on both 
the executive and legislative spheres. In parliamentary theory, 
despite the fusion of powers implied by parliamentary 
supremacy, an important distinction is drawn between the 
three branches, and textbooks on constitutional law begin with 
an account of the separation of powers. It is still considered 
everywhere to be one of the bulwarks against tyranny and 
dictatorship—except perhaps in the Vatican. (Article I of the 
Fundamental Law of the City of the Vatican states: ‘The 
Sovereign Pontiff, sovereign of the City of the Vatican, has 
full legislative, executive and judicial powers’). If the powers 
are not really separated in presidential systems, neither are they 
altogether fused in parliamentary states. 

Where presidential and parliamentary government do differ 
is over the separation not of powers but of institutions and 
persons. In the parliamentary system there is a single institution 
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called Parliament which combines two other institutions and 
their personnel—the Government and the Assembly. It may, as 
in the United Kingdom, combine part of the Judiciary as well, 
(the House of Lords being the highest court of appeal) and thus 
Parliament may. .seem to wield executive, legislative and 
judicialjpower. There is no such combination of functions in 
presidential systems, the Executive being quite separate from 
the Assembly as an institution. Moreover the personnel of the 
two institutions, and of the Judiciary, are different. 

The term ‘separation of powers’ is therefore an inadequate 
and misleading description of the theory underlying presidential 
government. It is inadequate because as stated by Montesquieu 
and Blackstone it applied to a monarchical Executive which has 
since been generally replaced by parliamentarism, and because 
it does not explain the theory of presidential government. It is 
misleading because the powers are separated in both presidential 
and parliamentary theory. These are distinguished partly by 
the degree of separation of powers but more particularly by the 
separation of institutions and persons which is so marked 
a characteristic of presidential but not parliamentary 
theory. 

In parliamentary government, where the legislative and 
executive powers have to a marked degree been fused, it is ; 
sometimes difficult to draw a distinction between the Govern- / 
ment and the Assembly which together form Parliament. In 
presidential government, on the other hand, a clear distinc- , 
tion is drawn betweenthese two branches of the political system. 
The President is the Executive, being both Head of State and 
hea d of Go vepunent, and is quite separate from the Assembly. 
Iiideed the use of the terms ^Government* and ‘Ministry’ em¬ 
ployed in parliamentarism to distinguish the repository of real 
political power from the Head of State is inappropriate in the 
presidential context. Americans tend to use the expression 
‘Administration’ to describe the President and his aides. The 
term ‘Parliament’ is never used because in presidential systems 
there is no place for an institution which combines the executive 
and legislative powers. 

The term presidential has been chosen because in this system i 
the offices of head of Government and Head of State are 1 
combined in a President. The term is as expressive as 
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parliamentary was to describe the system where the Government 
and Assembly are fused in a Parliament. 

It seemed appropriate to begin an analysis of parliamentary 
government by reference to British political institutions. It is 
equally valuable to study presidentialism by first examining 
the American political system. The United States was the first 
important country to break with the European monarchical 
tradition and to shake off colonial rule. The break occurred in 
the eighteenth century when Britain was still a limited 
monarchy and the theory of the separation of powers was in 
v ogue . The American Constitution bears witness to these 
influences and to the colonial government of Governor and 
Legislature, an elected President replacing the King or 
Governor as the Executive power. A number of countries—all 
twenty American republics, Liberia, the Philippines, South 
Korea and South Vietnam—have followed the example of the 
United States, though rarely with comparable success. The 
American political system is therefore the model and prototype 
of presidential government. Yet the United States, like the 
United Kingdom, could abolish or transform many of its 
institutions and remain based on the same theory of government. 
For example, the framers of the 1787 Constitution could have 
proposed an elective Monarch instead of a President, a House 
of Lords rather than a Senate, and a unitary political system 
instead of a federal union of states without destroying the 
presidential principle—though the name ‘presidential* would 
hardly be suitable for a system where the Executive was an 
elective Monarch. Presidential, like parliamentary, theory has 
certain basic characteristics irrespective of any particular 
political system. 

The nature of presidential theory can best be understood 
by re-stating the eleven propositions of Chapter II as they 
apply to presidential government. 


1. THE ASSEMBLY REMAINS AN ASSEMBLY ONLY 

Parliamentary theory implies that the second phase of con¬ 
stitutional development, in which the Assembly and Judiciary 
claim their own areas of jurisdiction alongside the Executive, 
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shall given way to a third in which Assembly and Government 
are fused in a Parliament. Presidential theory on the other hand 
requires the Assembly to remain separate as in the second 
phase. The American Revolution led to a transfer from colonial 
rule to the second stage of separate jurisdiction, and there have 
been some observers who have thought that the rigid Constitu¬ 
tion has prevented the ‘natural* development of the American 
political system towards parliamentarism. This is not so. By 
abolishing the Monarchy and substituting a President for the 
King and his Government, the Americans showed themselves 
to be truly revolutionary in outlook. The presidential system as 
established in the U.S.A. made parliamentarism both 
unnecessary and impracticable in that country. The Assembly 
(Congress in the United States) remains an Assembly. 


2. THE EXECUTIVE IS NOT DIVIDED BUT IS A 
PRESIDENT ELECTED BY THE PEOPLE FOR A 
DEFINITE TERM AT THE TIME OF 
ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS 

The retention of a separate Executive in the United States 
was made feasible because the Executive remained undivided. 
It was not, of course, the same institution as the pre-parliamentary 
monarchical Executive. Such a Monarch governed by virtue of 
an ancient tradition into which he was born, and with all 
the strength and potential weaknesses that this implied. The 
presidential Executive is elected by the people. In an era when 
Governments have had to rely not on some mystique but on 
popular support the Americans have found a solution which 
has enabled their separate single Executive to withstand 
criticism. The suggestions that the United States should adopt 
parliamentarism have proved abortive largely because it 
cannot be said of the Presidency, as it could of hereditary 
Monarchy, that the institution lacked democratic roots. 

An undivided Executive obviously requires no delineation of 
the respective functions of Head of State and the Government. 
The powers of the Executive are defined vis-^-vis the Assembly 
and the Judiciary and each checks the others to ensure that 
the balance of power is not unduly disturbed. Yet this has not 
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prevented a change in their status and role. In the United 
States as late as 1884 Woodrow Wilson (then a professor of 
political science, not President of the United States) could 
regard the Senate and House of Representatives as the pivot of 
the system and could call his book on American politics 
Congressional Government . Today, as the title of this chapter 
indicates, the influence of the President has appreciably ex¬ 
tended. In other presidential systems the President usually 
wields very considerable powers. If there is any trend it is 
away from parliamentarism, not towards it. 

The President is elected for a definite term of office. This 
prevents the Assembly from forcing his resignation (except 
by impeachment for a serious misdemeanour) and at the same 
time requires the President to stand for re-election if he wishes 
to continue in office. It seems desirable that the chief Executive’s 
tenure should be limited to a certain number of terms. For 
a long time there was a convention in the United States that 
no President should run for a third term. ‘When the question 
of a possible third term for President Coolidge arose, the Senate 
passed a resolution declaring that any departure from the 
two-term tradition “would be unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught 
with peril to our free institutions”.’ (Swarthout, J. M., and 
Bartley, E. R., Principles and Problems of American Government , 
2nd. ed., p. 381.) President Roosevelt swept the convention 
aside in 1940—but some of his most loyal friends refused to 
support his candidacy. After his re-election for the fourth time 
in 1944 there was a movement to make it unconstitutional 
to run more than twice. An amendment to the Constitution to 
this effect was passed by Congress in 1947 and adopted by the 
necessary three-quarter of the States by 1951. 

Equally important for the proper operation of the presidential 
system is the election of the President at the time ojf the Assembly 
elections. This associates the two branches of government, 
encourages party unity and clarifies the issues. Admittedly in 
the United States simultaneous elections do not prevent the 
return of a Republican President and a Democratic Congress, 
but the tensions would be even greater if the President was 
elected for a seven-year term as in France. General De Gaulle 
was elected as President in 1958 about the time of the Assembly 
elections, but the opportunity to make this coincidence 
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permanent was not seized. However, since the De Gaulle 
Constitution allows for dissolution of Parliament as well as the 
resignation of the Government (but not the President) serious 
difficulty may be avoided. 

3. THE HEAD OF THE GOVERNMENT IS 
HEAD OF STATE 

Whereas in pre-parliamentary Monarchies the Head of 
State was also the head of the Government, in the presidential 
system it is the head of the Government who becomes at the 
same time Head of State. This is an important distinction 
because it draws attention to the limited pomp and circum¬ 
stance surrounding the presidential office. The President is of 
little consequence until he is elected as political head by the 
electorate and he ceases to have any powers once his term of 
office has expired. The ceremonial aspect of his position is but 
a reflection of his political prestige. 

Presidential theory, if it is to be successfully applied, demands 
-/ a certain sophistication of the electorate. In parliamentary 
states, as Sir Winston Churchill once noted, war victories arc 
celebrated by a cheer for the Head of State; defeats by a change 
of Government. In presidential systems a voter who may oppose 
the President as head of the Government has nevertheless to 
be loyal to the President as Head of State. 

In the appointment of a political Executive it is a characteris¬ 
tic of parliamentary systems that the head of Government shall 
be appointed by the Head of State. The absence of any distinc¬ 
tion between the two offices in presidential systems makes such 
an appointment unnecessary. Nor is the Executive elected by 
the Assembly since this would be contrary to the doctrine of the 
separation of powers. It is the mark of presidential government 
that both Executive and Assembly should be selected by the 
electorate. 


4. THE PRESIDENT APPOINTS HEADS OF 
DEPARTMENTS WHO ARE HIS SUBORDINATES 

In parliamentarism the Prime Minister appoints his colleagues 
who together with him form the Government. In presidential 
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systems the President appoints Secretaries (sometimes called 
Ministers) who are heads of his Executive Departments. 
Formally, owing to the rule whereby appointments are subject 
to the confirmation of the Assembly or one of its organs (in the 
United States the Senate, in the Philippines the commission 
on appointments) his choice may be restricted to persons of 
whom that body approves. In practice the President has a very 
wide choice. Whereas in parliamentary systems Ministers are 
usually selected from those who have served a political 
apprenticeship in the Assembly, it is by no means customary in 
presidential systems for heads of Departments (or for that 
matter the President himself) to have had experience in the 
legislative branch of government. 


5. THE PRESIDENT IS SOLE EXECUTIVE 

In contrast to parliamentary government, which is collective, 
the Prime Minister being first among equals, presidential 
government tends to be individual. Admittedly the term 
‘Cabinet’ is used in the United States to describe the meetings 
of the President with his Secretaries, but it is not a Cabinet or 
Ministry in the parliamentary sense. There is a famous story 
of Abraham Lincoln meeting his Cabinet. He put a proposal 
to them and then took a vote in which he alone supported his 
suggestion. He then remarked: ‘Noes 7, Ayes 1. The Ayes have 
it.* In this respect the ‘loneliest office in the world’ bears some 
resemblance to pre-parliamentary Monarchies where the 
King alone wielded executive power. President Truman made 
the point even more succinctly as President by placing a notice 
on his desk: The buck stops here . Such being the nature of the 
presidential Executive it would seem inappropriate to use the 
term ‘Cabinet’ at all. ‘Most of the business consists of reporting 
on departmental problems; there is little discussion of general 
policy. Several cabinet members stay on after the meetings to 
discuss privately with the President matters that they feared to 
bring up in the meeting because of possible opposition or leaks 
to the press.’ (Bums, J. M. and Peltason, J. W., Government 
By The People , 3rd. ed. 1957, pp. 433-4.) ‘Cabinet’ is one of the 
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few parliamentary terms to be adopted out of context by 
Americans. 

Mexico and the Philippines, like the United States, give the 
President sole executive power, but most of the American 
republics require a counter-signature from a Minister before 
Presidential orders become valid legally. In three countries 
(Bolivia, Costa Rica and El Salvador), Ministers are made 
jointly responsible for the actions of the Executive. However, 
the motive in each case seems to be to provide a check on the 
President, not to introduce the notion of collective responsibility 

The great exception to the rule is provided by Urugu ay, 
which in other respects conforms to presidential theory. 
Executive power is vested here in the hands of a National 
Council of Government consisting of nine persons elected by the 
people for four years. The presidency of the Council is by 
yearly rotation from among those members who were elected 
from the majority party. The National Council is not itself a 
Ministry. Nine Ministers of State are appointed by the Council 
to be heads of Departments. 


6. MEMBERS OF THE ASSEMBLY ARE NOT ELIGIBLE 
FOR OFFICE IN THE ADMINISTRATION AND 
VICE-VERSA 

Instead of the parliamentary convention or law whereby the 
same persons may be part of both the executive and legislative 
branches of government, it is customary in presidential states 
for the personnel to be separate. Neither the President nor his 
aides may sit in the U.S. Congress. Few of the other American 
republics have copied the complete separation practised in the 
United States. While Ministers may not be members of the 
Assembly (except in Cuba and Peru) they are usually entitled 
to attend and take part in debates. This appears to accord with 
the practice of some pre-parliamentary Monarchies where, 
despite a strict rule that the Monarch should not attend 
debates, Ministers were often allowed to be present whether 
members or not. In a few countries (Costa Rica, Bolivia, El 
Salvador and Panama) Ministers give up their seats to alternates 
(suplente) for the period they hold office. 
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7. THE EXECUTIVE IS RESPONSIBLE TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 

The President is not, like parliamentary. Governments, 
responsible to the Assembly. Instead he is, like pre- 
parIiamentary“Monarchs, responsible to the Constitution. But 
whereas in the anciens regimes this was but a vague notion, in 
presidential systems it is usually laid down with some precision 
in a constitutional document. Acts of the President may, as in 
the United States, be declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, though as Chief Justice Marshall discovered when 
attempting to protect the rights of the Cherokee Indians, it is 
one thing to hand down a decision and another to enforce it. 
^However, should a President persist in acting unconstitutionally 
the Assembly can take action itself and impeach him or his 
'aides. (The term ‘civil officer* is used to describe them in the 
United States.) 

Impeachment in pre-parliamentary Monarchies was con¬ 
fined to Ministers who were held responsible for the King’s 
actions through an elaborate system of counter-signature. The 
Monarch himself could only be dealt with by drastic action 
for which there was no constitutional procedure. He could be 
forced to abdicate without any right of self-defence, as happened 
to James II of England, Gustav IV of Sweden, Kaiser Wilhelm II 
of Germany, and Napoleon I, Charles X, Louis Philippe and 
Napoleon III of France. If he appeared to stand in the way of 
important political and social changes he might even be 
executed like Charles I of England or Louis XVI of France. 
In presidential systems, however, both Ministers and Presidents 
may be impeached. Where, as in Honduras and Paraguay, 
there is no provision for impeachment the system is not, in 
this important respect, presidential. In several South American 
Constitutions there are provisions which compel the President 
to dismiss his Ministers through political pressure as well as 
after impeachment. Thus in Peru Ministers must resign after 
a vote of no-confidence. 

It is usually the Assembly which holds the President ultimately 
responsible to the Constitution by the impeachment process. 
This does not imply that he is responsible to that body in the 
parliamentary sense of depending on its confidence in any 
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political capacity. Impeachment enforces juridical compliance 
with the (constitutional) letter of the law and is quite different 
from the exercise of political control over the President’s 
ordinary conduct of his office. Political responsibility implies a 
day-to-day relationship between Government and Assembly; 
impeachment is the grave and ultimate penalty (only one 
American President, Andrew Johnson was impeached, un¬ 
successfully) necessary where ordinarily the Executive and 
Assembly are not mutually dependent. 

The President may not be dependent on the Assembly for 
his political survival but he is very dependent on its goodwill 
for the furtherance of his policies. The Budget, foreign pro¬ 
grammes, senior appointments all require its acquiescence. If 
there is no agreement the Assembly may decide to take no 
action. It cannot however replace the President. 


8. THE PRESIDENT CANNOT DISSOLVE OR COERCE 
THE ASSEMBLY 

The Assembly, as we have just seen, cannot dismiss thci 
President. Likewise the President may not dissolve the Assembly. / 
Neither, therefore, is in a position to coerce the other, and it is 
1 not surprising that this system is, par excellence, one of checks 
and balances. In countless ways almost incomprehensible to 
those accustomed to parliamentarism the presidential system 
exhibits this mutual indepfence of the executive and legislative 
branches of government. In the United States, President 
Eisenhower declined for some time to take issue in 1954 with 
Senator McCarthy on the grounds that a Senator’s conduct 
was primarily the responsibility of the U.S. Senate, not the 
Executive. In 1957, after the suicide of the Canadian Ambassador 
to Egypt, the President was unable to assure the Canadian 
people that congressional committees would in future exercise 
more discretion since he was not responsible for the behaviour 
of the Senate. Conversely, the Senate, whose Southern members 
had blocked civil rights legislation for over half a century, did 
nothing in 1948 when President Truman abolished racial 
segregation in the armed forces—even in the South. For as 
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President Mr. Truman was Commander-in-Chief and could 
act without reference to Congress. 

The position of a President is very different from that of a 
prc-parliamentary Monarch who could dissolve his Assembly if 
he felt that this was desirable. A President may call a special 
session of the Assembly if he fails to obtain his demands at the 
ordinary session and he may, if the Houses disagree, adjourn 
their meetings (though no American President has attempted 
the latter). But he may not appeal to the electorate to think 
again about its choice of a legislative branch of government by 
dissolving the Assembly. Where the President does have the 
constitutional authority of dissolution, as in Haiti and Paraguay, 
the system does not conform to the presidential pattern. 


9. THE ASSEMBLY IS ULTIMATELY SUPREME OVER 
THE OTHER] BRANCHES OF GOVERNMENT AND 
THERE IS NO FUSION OF THE EXECUTIVE AND 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES AS IN A PARLIAMENT 

It was remarked of parliamentary systems that neither the 
Government nor the Assembly is supreme because both arc 
subordinate parts of the parliamentary institution. In 
presidential systems such fusion of the excutive and legislative 
powers is replaced by separation, each having its own sphere. 
As wc have just observed, constitutionally the Executive 
cannot interfere in the proceedings of the Assembly, still less 
dissolve it, and the Assembly for its part cannot invade the 
province of the Executive. 

In practice the relation of the two, at least in the United 
States, is much more subtle than the theory of the separation 
of powers and checks and balances would indicate. The Presi¬ 
dent is head of the Government and leader of his party. He 
controls an immense amount of patronage. He is responsible 
for the preparation of major legislation (even if technically it 
is introduced by members of the Assembly) and for securing its 
successful passage through the Assembly. Certainly Franklin D. 
Roosevelt effectively dominated the United States Congress 
in the famous ‘Hundred Days’ of 1933. Conversely, to say that 
Congress cannot invade the province of the Executive does not 
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mean that it cannot obstruct his policies, or, if it so choose, 
refuse the appropriations which are usually necessary for their 
implementation. If the United States Congress refused to grant 
the President the funds he required he would have to go without. 
In practice a compromise is nearly always reached, and the 
President is left to mind his own Executive business. In certain 
Latin American countries the President can automatically 
decree the budget if the Legislature fails to vote it. There is 
also a provision to this effect in the constitution of the French 
Fifth Republic. 

Since there is no Parliament there can be no parliamentary 
supremacy. Where, then, does supreme power lie in the 
event of a serious controversy? It has been demonstrated that 
the Assembly cannot force the resignation of the President any 
more than he can dissolve the Assembly. Moreover, both 
branches of government may find that their actions are declared 
unconstitutional by yet a third power, the Judiciary. In a sense 
the Constitution is supreme. The short answer is that it is 
intended in presidential government that the different branches 
shall check and balance one another and that none shall 
predominate. 

Yet in a very real sense it is the Assembly which is ultimately l 
supreme. The President may have considerable authority J 
allocated to him in the Constitution but he may be powerless 
unless the Assembly grants him the necessary appropriations. 
If he acts unconstitutionally the Assembly may impeach him. 
In the event of a serious conflict even the Judiciary must bow 
to the will of the Assembly because this body has the right 
to amend the Constitution. The American Constitution is not, 
as is sometimes asserted, simply ‘what the judges say it is’. 

It may be suggested that the position does not appear to be 
altogether different from that in parliamentary states where 
ultimately the legislature may amend the Constitution. This is 
not so. In parliamentary states the Constitution has to be 
amended by both Government and Assembly acting as 
Parliament, whereas in presidential systems the Assembly may 
amend the constitution without regard to the President. For 
example, the American Congress has limited the presidential 
tenure of office to two terms. 

It is true that this authority of the Assembly is sometimes 
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qualified. In the United States three-quarters of the State 
legislatures or conventions must ratify amendments to the 
constitution. In states which possess unitary constitutions it is 
often thought desirable that amendments shall be passed only 
if there is a two-thirds majority in favour or if, following a 
general election, a new Assembly gives further approval. The 
‘sovereign people’ themselves are thus consulted. But in each 
instance it is an Assembly, not the Executive or Judiciary, 
which has the power to change the constitution: it is the 
legislative branch which is supreme. 


10. THE EXECUTIVE IS DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE 
TO THE ELECTORATE 

Governments in parliamentary countries are appointed by the 
Head of State; they are not elected. By contrast the presidential 
Executive is dependent on a popular vote and the President 
alone (and Vice-President if there is one), of all the persons in 
the political system, is elected by the whole body of electors. 
Whereas the pre-parliamentary Monarchies could not in the 
end withstand the pressure of the people’s representatives upon 
their control of government a President can say to members of 
the Assembly: ‘You represent your constituency: I represent 
the whole people’. There is no reply to this argument, and ft is 
perhaps not surprising that in many South American countries 
and in France at various times the President has been able to go 
one step further and to assert that he alone represented the 
people. 

Admittedly in form the President of the United States is still 
indirectly elected by an Electoral College, but so long as there 
are two main parties and one candidate who obtains at least 
fifty per cent of the vote in the College the result is a foregone 
conclusion after the national elections. The growth of political 
parties and the realities of political life have in practice placed 
the nomination of candidates for the Presidency in the hands of 
the parties, and elections in those of the electorate. If one of the 
various proposals to abolish the College were adopted, it 
might alter the balance of power among the States but it 
would make no difference to the fundamentally direct relation- 
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ship of President and people. In other presidential countries, 
without exception, election is direct. 

It is a distinctive feature of the system that the President 
should owe his position not, as in parliamentary government, 
to appointment, nor, as in convention theory, to selection by 
the Assembly, but to the electorate at election time. Between 
elections the President speaks to the voters directly, not in¬ 
directly through an Assembly. He cannot, except on special 
occasions, deliver a speech to the Assembly and unlike Prime 
Ministers in parliamentary states he may not use it as a forum. 
Hence in the United States there has grown up the fireside chat, 
the television appearance, and above all the weekly press 
conference where the President is the host. 

The electorate in presidential countries therefore bears a 
double burden. The voters elect representatives from their 
own districts to the Assembly, but instead of leaving the 
selection of the Government to the Assembly and Head of 
State they also elect a President as Executive. In their wisdom 
they may prefer a President who belongs to a party which has 
only minority status in the Assembly. It will, nevertheless, at 
least in the United States, expect the two branches of 
government to reach a workable compromise. 


11. THERE IS NO FOCUS OF POWER IN THE 
POLITICAL SYSTEM 

The political activities of parliamentary systems have their 
focal point in Parliament. Heads of State, Governments, 
elected representatives, political parties, interest groups and 
electorates all acknowledge its supremacy. 

It is tempting to assume that there must be a similar focal 
point in presidential systems. This is not so. Instead of concentra¬ 
tion there is division; instead of unity, fragmentation. In the 
design of Washington D.C. the President’s home, the White 
House, is at the opposite end of Pennsylvania Ave. to the 
capitol where Congress meets. Geographical dispersion symbol¬ 
izes their political separation. 

Nor is it accurate to say that the difference is simply one of 
degree of fusion: that instead of one focus there are several. It 
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would hardly be less apposite to say that the difference between 
a political system in which there is only one political party 
and others in which there are two or more lies simply in the 
number of parties. In both instances there is a difference in 
kind more fundamental than the obvious one of degree. 

In parliamentary systems, for example, there cannot for 
long be profound differences of opinion between Government 
and Assembly. Where a division appears it is in the nature of 
parliamentarism either for the Government to resign or for an 
election to take place. The differences must be resolved in order 
that mutual confidence between Government and Assembly, 
essential to the operation of the system, be restored. Differences 
are confined to political parties, which exist to express the 
various opinions in the matter. 

In presidential systems there are also differences between 
parties and where there is federalism there may be important 
differences between regions as well. But in addition there is a 
gulf between the President and the Assembly (to say nothing of 
possible differences between members of his Administration, 
bound together by no ties of collective responsibility). More¬ 
over, these differences, especially those between the President 
and Assembly, are part of the system, friction and discord 
being an indication not of imminent chaos but of its proper 
operation. In the late spring of every year the New York Times 
remarks on the unwillingness of Congress to enact the President’s 
programme and tries to forecast the probability of his most 
important measures passing into law. Later in the summer as 
Congress recesses it lists those which have been successful. In 
1957 they amounted to barely half of President Eisenhower’s 
155 bills. 

Parliamentarians often find it incredible that the Executive 
in a presidential system should at times have so little control 
over legislation. ‘What is the use,’ they ask, ‘of a Government 
which does not govern?’ But of course in a presidential system 
there is no Government. There is no recognized centre of the 
political system on which people and politicians focus their 
interests and aspirations. Unlike parliamentarism, which 
ensures the co-ordination of the various branches of the 
political system, the presidential system assumes that the 
executive and legislative branches shall be constantly checking 
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and balancing each others’ activities. It may therefore prevent 
action from being taken unless there is wide agreement and 
considerable pressure (hence the role of pressure groups in the 
United States). 

Those who admire efficient government may be inclined 
towards the Cabinet government form of parliamentarism. 
Those who prefer more limited government may turn towards 
presidentialism. It should not be assumed, however, that the 
presidential form, because it is divided, is necessarily one of 
weak government. Admittedly, where presidential leadership 
is lacking the system may even appear to be on the verge of 
breaking down. But where there is a vigorous Executive he may 
in fact dominate the Assembly, as several American Presidents 
(notably Franklin D. Roosevelt) have succeeded in doing. 

Miraculously, in the United States this domination has 
never gone too far. In much of Central and South America, 
where there is the form of presidential government but not 
the substance, the presidential system has been distorted by 
dictatorship. 

It is difficult to explain the failure of presidential government 
in so many parts of South America and it is perilous to confine 
such explanation to purely political factors. Historically and 
culturally South and Central America are utterly different 
from the United States. However, there are a number of 
particular political features of these countries’ systems which 
deserve note, not least of which is the multi-party system which 
characterises several of them. Where a President is elected by 
what is in effect a minority vote instead of by the clear majority 
customary in the United States he lacks that sense of being the 
people’s representative which is so marked a feature of the 
American presidency. At the very least it adds a complicating 
factor to the relations of President, Assembly and people, and 
in all probability contributes to political instability. 

Where there is a multi-party system there is the temptation 
to add to the President’s status and independence by giving 
him a longer term of office than the Assembly. Not surprisingly 
the French Fifth Republic’s constitution gives the President 
a term of seven years compared to the Assembly’s four. Such 
a long term, while of small moment in a parliamentary system, 
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may make a President in a non-parliamentary system a 
powerful figure. 

Finally it may be observed that few countries have been 
able to enjoy the clear distinction between President and 
Assembly so characteristic of the United States. There has been 
an attempt to introduce something of the ‘responsibility* 
common to parliamentary systems. Thus there is a separate 
‘Government’ in the new French constitution, and this ‘Govern¬ 
ment’ (but not the President) is responsible to the Assembly and 
may be dismissed by it. Yet the history of the Weimar republic, 
to say nothing of Latin America, has shown that in practice 
(as if to confirm political theory) the President (i.e. the real 
Government) may be unaffected by such a procedure and it 
then becomes an ineffective weapon in the hands of the 
Assembly. If he is affected, then the system becomes 
parliamentary and the attempt to create a separate Executive 
has failed. 

For there should be either a separation as in the United 
States and no focus of the political system; or a fusion with 
Parliament as the focus. 
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CONVENTION THEORY 

T here arc, broadly speaking, at least three very different 
ways of organizing the executive and legislative branches 
of government. They can, in the first place, be combined 
in one man, an absolute Monarch or dictator, and although 
this runs counter to nearly all modern theories of government 
there arc many political systems (sometimes ostensibly based 
on one of the theories outlined in this book) which in practice 
are dominated by one individual. In the second place, the 
executive and legislative functions can be separated, as they 
arc in both presidential and parliamentary government to a 
greater or lesser degree. 

They may, however, be organized in a third way—by 
combining the two functions in an Assembly. It is this third 
method which characterises convention government. As a 
theory it is much older than either prcsidcntialism or parlia¬ 
mentarism, neither of which developed until the eighteenth 
century. Thus when Thomas Hobbes analysed the political 
situation in Britain in his Leviathan , published in 1651, he 
observed that government could be in the hands either of one 
man or of an assembly of men. Having experienced several 
years of Assembly rule, he concluded that rule by a single 
person was preferable. History suggests that until the develop¬ 
ment of parliamentarism and presidential government this was 
the dilemma facing men and that Hobbes’ judgement was 
fundamentally sound. Convention government, the domination 
of a political system by the Assembly, has generally been 
unsuccessful. 

In convention theory the political system, as before, comprises 
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the whole apparatus of government, but the traditional classifica¬ 
tion into executive, legislative and judicial powers is severely 
modified. Even the limited separation of powers customary in 
parliamentary systems is absent, power being concentrated in 
the Assembly. There is no separate Executive. If there is a 
Head of State he is a mere figurehead. Nor is there a separate 
Government. ‘Government’ isthenamegiventothecommittee(s) 
of the Assembly which control administration. The Assembly 
is not transformed into a Parliament but it is more than a 
body of legislators and watchdogs over administration: it is 
the supreme organ of government. The ‘Government* remains 
the creature of the Assembly. 

The greatest emotional appeal of convention theory has 
been in countries which have undergone a revolt against 
untempered monarchical rule. In several countries which have 
experienced some form of convention government, for example 
England in the 1640’s, France in the 1790’s and Russia after 
the 1917 revolution, it has been soon replaced by a system of 
rule once again by a single person, a Cromwell, Napoleon, 
Lenin or Stalin. Their power, though not their authority, has 
been in some respects analogous to that of the ancien regime 
which has been displaced. It has gradually become apparent 
that to switch from the extreme of absolutism to assembly 
government is not to solve the basic problem of government. 
Today when constitutions are for the most part witnesses to the 
accumulated political wisdom of the world and to the increased 
sophistication of political theory, convention theory as 
elaborated in the last paragraph has almost no place. There are 
parliamentary and presidential, but no convention, states. 

Yet the theory continues to attract idealists and to be the form 
of government of most interest to those who wish political 
systems to be as fully democratic as possible. Although in 
everyday political life there are no convention governments, 
convention characteristics can occasionally be discerned in 
countries like Switzerland. Certain constitutions have a marked 
convention bias, notably those of Communist countries. 
Loewenstein has remarked that ‘the adoption of the assembly 
type of government in the communist sphere of influence is one 
of the truly puzzling events of recent constitutional history*. 
{Political Power and the Governmental Process , p. 82.) It is less 
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surprising when one recalls the Russian tradition of local 
government and the undoubted influence of France in its 
convention periods on Karl Marx and other communist 
writers; and also Lenin’s cry of ‘All power to the soviets’. 

However, the Communist states base many of their political 
practices on the notion of the dominant role of the Communist 
Party as enunciated by Marx and developed by Lenin. The 
result is that the convention elements in their system tend to 
be confined to the Constitution and not to be important parts 
of political practice. This paradox is the source of much 
argument among foreign observers. Professor Hazard in his 
The Soviet System of Government has suggested that the convention 
characteristics of the constitution represent the democratic 
aspirations of the Russian people but that the emphasis on the 
directing role of the Communist Party provides the necessary 
counterweight lest Russia go the way of earlier convention 
states. Less sympathetic observers like Fainsod consider the 
sentiments of the constitution to be merely a facade. In his 
book How Russia is Ruled he devotes a single chapter to the 
form of government and calls it ‘Constitutional Myths and 
Political Realities’. 

It is difficult in the light of the evidence available to know 
how important convention theory is in Communist political 
systems. It is therefore necessary to distinguish actual convention- 
type political behaviour in such countries as Switzerland from 
the convention-inspired constitutions of the majority of 
Communist countries. 


1. CONVENTION THEORY AND CONVENTION-TYPE 

STATES 

Although different from both the theories already discussed, 
convention theory tends to have more in common with 
parliamentarism than with presidential theory. It is not there¬ 
fore necessary to examine separately all the eleven characteris¬ 
tics which distinguish parliamentarism and presidentialism. 
For the sake of clarity, however, a summary of the three 
theories, somewhat oversimplified, is given at the beginning of 
Chapter V. 
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The most important feature of convention theory is its 
concentration of supreme, i.e. both executive and legislative, 
power in the Assembly. Thus the Turkish Constitution states: 
‘The legislative authority and executive powers arc concen¬ 
trated and manifested in the Grand National Assembly.’ 
(Article 5)—a declaration which in Turkey at least seems more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. The Constitu¬ 
tion of the French Fourth Republic, though it did not go so far 
as to place supreme power in the National Assembly, declared 
that between elections and referenda the National Assembly was 
to exercise sovereignty. This is very different from British 
parliamentarism where the Queen-in-Parliament is the legisla¬ 
tive power and where the Crown alone may declare war, as it 
did in 1939. 

Both England and France have experienced government by 
Assembly. (So has America during the period from 1775 to 
1787 when the thirteen colonies were united under the leader¬ 
ship of the Continental Congress.) It is, however, over 300 years 
since the Houses of Parliament at Westminster, or a rump of 
them, acted as an Assembly wielding both executive and 
legislative functions. The writings of many of the political 
thinkers of the Interregnum seem so remote today because they 
assumed a theory of convention government which for most 
Britons has now but antiquarian interest. Yet until the develop¬ 
ment of parliamentarism it seemed obvious that, as Hobbes 
insisted, a ‘kingdom divided against itself cannot stand’. The 
choice seemed to be between absolute monarchy and Assembly 
government. By the end of the seventeenth century, however, 
another solution to the conflict had been found—coexistence 
of the two branches of government and the acknowledgement 
of the supremacy not of the Assembly but of Parliament. 

Frnacc’s experience of convention government is much more 
recent and is still significant for many Frenchmen. The very 
name ‘convention’ is derived from the notorious Convention 
of 1792-5. The French Revolution bit more deeply into the 
consciousness of the people than the English Civil War did in 
Britain. Napoleon, unlike Cromwell, left a large constitutional 
legacy to be fought over and a nephew who was to complicate 
French politics until the establishment of the Third Republic 
in 1875. As recently as 1940-45 there was personal rule by 
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Marshal Petain. General De Gaulle then (as in 1958) offered 
his services as an Executive more on the American model. 
Faced by these challenges the victorious Left in 1946 urged 
greater authority for the National Assembly. Many of them 
were as much influenced by convention theory as by parlia¬ 
mentarism. Some were idealists who deplored the isolation of 
the Government from public opinion. Others, especially the 
Communists, appeared to want to seize power themselves. 
Their adoption of convention ideas enabled them to undermine 
confidence in parliamentarism and to prepare the ground for 
their own form of government. Be that as it may, the proposals 
for a regime convcntionel submitted by the first Constitutional 
Committee in April 1946 were narrowly defeated in a referen¬ 
dum by 10,584,659 votes to 9,454,034. The Constitution of the 
Fourth Republic which was finally accepted nevertheless 
contained many attributes of convention theory, not least of 
which was the tilting of power in favour of the National 
Assembly. It is more than possible that many of the five million 
Communist voters in France and six million in Italy after the 
war regarded the convention government still supported by the 
Communist party with more favour than they did parliament¬ 
arism. 

American expci ience of convention government was rather 
different from that of France and England. The Assembly (the 
Continental Congress) consisted of representatives of the 
thirteen colonies and therefore only indirectly represented the 
people who composed them. But the experience of the Articles 
of Confederation and of State Assembly governments was 
sufficiently disheartening for Americans to introduce a Constitu¬ 
tion where Assembly government had no place. Respect for the 
separation of powers doctrine owed much to this unhappy 
period. 

As a result of the concentration of power in the Assembly 
there is in Convention theory no separate Executive. There is 
no Ministry on parliamentary lines. Of course there has to be 
some executive body but it is merely the creature of the 
Assembly and very often it is a committee (for example the 
Committee of Public Safety in the French Convention). But 
the Executive is not separate . In a parliamentary system the 
Head of State appoints the Prime Minister who in turn appoints 
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his colleagues. It is often suggested that this procedure is but a 
facade: that the Government is drawn from, and must have the 
support of, the Assembly even in parliamentary countries. 
There is, however, a great deal of difference between the 
parliamentary method of appointment and an Assembly 
election. In the former the Head of State does have a part to 
play and, perhaps more important, the Prime Minister he 
appoints may select colleagues of rather a different stamp from 
those whom the majority of the Assembly would approve. If 
there were not an important difference between the two 
methods of appointment it is hard to explain the earnest 
debates in countries like France and Australia for and against 
nomination of the Government by the Legislature. 

An element of convention government appears in a number 
of systems which are primarily parliamentary. In France, 
Germany and Italy, the three most important European 
parliamentary countries which are no longer monarchies, a new 
Government must submit itself to the Assembly’s approval. In 
Switzerland, the Federal Executive Council, though in practice 
hardly the creature of the Federal Assembly, is in form a 
committee appointed by the Assembly for a three-year period. 

In its pure form, convention theory implies government by 
committee, without any obvious leader such as is provided by a 
Prime Minister. This has long been unpopular in those parlia¬ 
mentary countries which have at one time experienced con¬ 
ventionalism and helps to explain the preference for this other 
form of government. When the House of Commons attempted 
to govern the country after the convention fashion the interlude 
ended ignominiously at the hands of Cromwell. The so-called 
Era of Liberty in Sweden during the eighteenth century was a 
euphemism for a political chaos which prepared the way for 
the absolutism of Gustav III. The Convention episode in 
France has been awarded the ominous alternative title of the 
Reign of Terror, and the Committee of Public Safety has been 
an awful warning to humanity ever since. In our own day the 
various Un-American Activities Committees of the United 
States Congress have exposed the limitations of the Assembly 
when it invades the sphere of the Executive or Judiciary. 

There is thus revealed the paradox of Assembly government. 
Instituted in order that a free people may govern themselves 
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without the oppression of a remote and powerful Executive it 
introduces in practice a new despotism. It might be expected 
that an Assembly would control a Government which is its own 
creature more strictly than it would a separate Government, 
but this is often not so. It seems more, not less, difficult for 
an Assembly to control its own committees than to check the 
operations of a President or a parliamentary Ministry. Hostility 
to convention government in England, Sweden and France has 
been largely due to the failure of past Assemblies to prevent 
abuse by committees of the powers entrusted to them. J. M. 
Thompson has gone so far as to say ‘Robespierre had been 
right when he said . . . that the Jacobin theory of government 
was “as novel as the revolution that led to it,” and that it was 
no good looking for it in books by political writers who had 
never anticipated such an eventuality.’ (The French Revolution , 
p. 383.) There were precursors of the French Convention, 
though it is true that none went to quite such extremes. But 
certainly in none of the convention-type political systems of the 
present day is the responsibility of the Government to the 
Assembly analogous to that of a committee. 

We may ask why there has been such a fear of the separation 
of the executive and legislative functions in the minds of 
convention theorists, a fear so great that the 1793 Convention 
went so far as to re-appoint the Government every fourteen 
days and made both administrators and judges elective. 
Certainly in France the need for coalition government may have 
inspired dislike of the idea of a strong Executive. Another 
obvious reason for such fears is that both parliamentary and 
presidential government, at the point where they entrust the 
formation of a Government or Administration to one man, 
place almost as much patronage and power in the hands of a 
single individual as did the anciens regimes. In Cabinet meetings 
the Prime Minister may only be first among equals (though this 
is by no means always the case)—but in the formation of the 
Cabinet the Prime Minister alone wields power. In a presi¬ 
dential system the extent of presidential patronage is even more 
marked. 

This situation is repugnant to many people on the Left who 
lean towards convention views. Within the British and Australian 
Labour parties, as we have seen, there have therefore been 
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attempts to diffuse the responsibility for appointing the 
Government as a whole among members of the Assembly. 
Presidential constitutions often attempt to circumscribe the 
patronage of the President by requiring that appointments 
shall be confirmed by the Assembly or one of its organs. In 
the United States there is a deep awareness that the heads of 
Departments owe their position to patronage and not to the 
will of the people, and for this reason they arc not allowed n> 
carry the same burden of responsibility borne by Ministers in 
parliamentary states. Congress went so far as to alter the rule 
of succession to the Presidency so that elected officers (the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and President pro 
tempore of the Senate) should take precedence before members 
of the Cabinet. While it is true that neither the Speaker nor 
President pro tempore is elected to his office by the American 
people they do both owe their presence in Congress to popular 
election. Their position is vastly different from that of a member 
of the Cabinet in the presidential system and it is surprising that 
so shrewd an observer of the American scene as Professor D. W. 
Brogan should say of the new rule: ‘In no plausible sense of 
the term is it any more “democratic” than the system it 
replaced.’ (An Introduction to American Politics , p. 681.) There 
is a difference between patronage wielded by a person whose 
original position in the political system is due to popular 
election and by one whose position is wholly the result of 
presidential patronage. Where Brogan is right is in implying that 
the problem of patronage cannot be avoided, however demo¬ 
cratic the system of government may be. But then, as we have 
noticed already, convention theorists are nothing if not 
idealists. 

Convention theory has two facets. On the one hand it is 
concerned that governmental power shall lie with the Assembly 
and not with a separate Executive. On the other hand it 
expresses confidence in the people and endeavours to ensure an 
accurate reflection of the popular will in its membership. There 
is no need for non-elective or indirectly-elected second chambers 
to act as brakes on the lower. Thus the Norwegian Storting , the 
chamber which owes most to the convention thought of the 
French Revolution, has always been in some sense unicameral. 
Immediately after the election of a Storting, members elect 
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one-quarter of their number to act as Lasting or upper house, 
(lie remainder forming the Odelsting. 

It is in the relationship of Assembly and people that conven¬ 
tion theory has most influenced other systems. There has been a 
movement of opinion away from bicameralism so great that 
unicameralism, once the mark of convention-type states, is 
today almost as common as bicameralism. Even the United 
Kingdom, since the Parliament Acts of 1911 and 1949 limiting 
the power of the House of Lords, has what in many respects is a 
unicameral system of government. It so happens that in a 
convention-type state such as Switzerland, to say nothing of 
Communist countries like the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia, there 
are two chambers. In each instance, however, this is the 
consequence of a federal system made necessary by the presence 
o a diversity of nationalities, the upper house representing 
cantons, union republics or people’s republics. 

The division of opinion in France over the two-chamber 
system has been an interesting reflection of the struggle between 
supporters of parliamentarism and proponents of convention 
theory. The 1875 constitution, with its Chamber of Deputies 
and Senate, was a compromise. In 1945 the first Constitutional 
Committee, controlled by convention supporters, proposed a 
single National Assembly. The defeat of its proposals was 
followed by a victory for the parliamentarians who succeeded 
in setting up a Parliament (they actually used this term) 
composed of two chambers, the National Assembly and the 
Council of the Republic. The convention supporters were not 
entirely defeated: the Government was made responsible to 
the National Assembly alone. After 1946 the tide turned away 
from conventionalism and although the Council of the Republic 
did not achieve the status of the Senate of the Third Republic 
it did gradually enhance its influence and prestige. Its members 
even adopted the title of‘Senator’. The transfer to full parlia¬ 
mentarism was not complete, however, and as a result of the 
many strains on the French political system there was a move 
in 1958 to amend the Constitution in order to make the 
Government, and perhaps the upper house, stronger. Before 
any changes could be made the whole parliamentary system of 
the Fourth Republic was set aside by the accession of General 
De Gaulle, the protagonist of presidential government, to power. 
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Convention Assemblies often demand a right which is 
incompatible with either parliamentarism or presidentialism— 
the right to convene themselves and to pronounce their own 
dissolution. In practice this right is rarely granted to Assemblies, 
but the origins of the claim are clear enough. It was the custom 
in anciens regimes for the Monarch to convene the Assembly and 
to dismiss it at its pleasure. One of the first quarrels between 
Monarchs and their Assemblies was always over the claim of 
the Assembly to meet, like a convention, irrespective of the 
Monarch’s pleasure. In England in 1641 the Houses of 
Parliament compelled Charles I to sign a Triennial Act 
which stated that future sessions should meet at least every 
three years and to accept another bill which made their 
dissolution dependent upon their own assent. In France in 
1789 the Third Estate, finding the Salle des Menus Plaisirs 
occupied by soldiers met in a nearby tennis court and took 
the famous Tennis Court oath ‘never to separate and to 
reassemble whenever the circustances require, until the 
Constitution of the Kingdom is established . . .’ In Sweden in 
1809 the four Estates met without being summoned to depose 
the King and to invite Marshal Bernadotte to become Regent. 

In many instances a compromise has been reached whereby 
it is stated in the Constitution that the Assembly shall be 
elected for a period of years and shall meet as of right on a 
specified day each year. Nothing is laid down for meetings of 
the British Parliament (unlike most other legislatures), apart 
from the Triennial Act of 1689. However, the Mutiny Act of 
that year has meant that Parliament must meet annually to 
allow a standing army to remain in being. In the more 
convention-type constitutions, for example the French and the 
Turkish, the Assembly is obliged to convene if a certain 
proportion of members demand it. 

The right of an Assembly to dissolve itself has proved more 
contentious, most states preferring the parliamentary or 
presidential arrangements. The first French Constitution 
Committee after the war proposed that by a resolution of 2/3 of 
the Deputies of the National Assembly the Assembly should be 
dissolved, but this proposal, along with the other Articles of the 
first Constitution, was defeated in the referendum of May 1946. 

There is thus no doubt about the distinctive feature of 
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convention government: the Assembly is supreme. Indeed it 
was when the Houses of Parliament made their claim for 
supremacy that the Civil War in England began. The Nineteen 
Propositions drawn up in June 1642 demanded for the Houses 
‘the right to nominate councillors, ministers and judges, 
control of the militia and the right to reform the Church. This 
was a virtual declaration of war, to which the King replied 
by the issue of commissions of array (D. L. Keir, The Constitutional 
History of Modern Britain, pp. 217-19). 

Assembly supremacy today displays itself less in a determina¬ 
tion to usurp the functions of Government than in the claim 
of Assemblies to represent the will of the people and to be the 
repository of national sovereignty. There is no attempt, for 
example, to emulate the French example during the Directory 
of 1794-99 when the Government was prohibited from initiating 
legislation. In some countries, on the other hand, authority 
over the judiciary is exercised by making the judges elected by 
the Assembly. 

Assemblies which have been influenced by convention theory 
usually demand the right to be the sole judges of the credentials 
of their members, as for example in France. In some instances 
conventions have felt that the independence, prestige and 
supremacy of the Assembly is preserved if members retire at 
the end of each session without the possibility for immediate 
re-election. Such is the law in Mexico and Costa Rica. In theory 
this arrangement is intended to keep the Assembly in touch 
with public opinion, like the biennial congressional elections in 
the United States, but there must be a considerable loss of expertise 
and continuity where there is such a self-denying ordinance. 

The importance of convention theory lies in the fact that a 
number of political systems, though not strictly conforming to 
convention theory, have been sufficiently influenced by the 
notion of the supremacy of the Assembly for them to be more 
accurately described as convention-type than presidential or 
parliamentary. The way in which the supremacy of the 
Assembly has been interpreted varies from country to country 
and in practice all of them leave considerable powers in the 
hands of a Government which fully deserves that title. In 
many respects convention theory seems to be something of an 
ideal: it hardly describes the actual operations of government. 
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As an ideal, however, the theory has had an influence far 
beyond the few states which merit the term convention-type. 
It has been the inspiration for many radicals and people of 
the Left generally. By nature such persons tend to distrust 
Government, whether it be parliamentary or presidential, and 
are inclined to think that if power is concentrated in the 
Assembly some of the excesses of the Executive will be curbed 
and Government brought closer to the people. 

We have seen how attractive the theory has been in France. 
There have also been times, some of them recent, when it has 
had its supporters in the United Kingdom. Walter Bagchot, 
whose classic The English Constitution was published in 1867, 
referred to the Cabinet as a ‘committee of the legislature’. 
Yet this is an example of what many a Victorian Liberal felt 
ought to be the relationship of Government to the Houses of 
Parliament. (Bagchot himself was sufficiently disenchanted with 
the Monarchy to refer to Queen Victoria and the Prince of 
Wales as ‘a retired widow and an unemployed youth’). 
Nowadays, when ‘cabinet’ rather than ‘parliamentary’ govern¬ 
ment is the more common description of the British political 
system even radicals find the notion of Government as a 
committee of the Assembly somewhat unrealistic. 

Indeed there are numerous occasions when investigations of 
the conduct of the Executive have been left by the House of 
Commons to be carried out by persons appointed by the 
Government itself instead of by a committee appointed by the 
House as a whole. In the 1950’s an investigation into the 
security arrangements of the Foreign Office and an inquiry into 
the practice of wiretapping were both entrusted by the Prime 
Minister to Privy Councillors. 

In the 1930’s there were numerous members of the Labour 
Party who believed that the next Labour Government should 
be more tightly controlled by the Parliamentary Labour Party. 
Some, remembering what was called the ‘treachery’ of Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, felt that the party and not the Prime 
Minister should appoint the Government and though few of 
the party leaders agreed with such a revolutionary (convention- 
type) proposal the 1933 annual conference of the Labour Party 
did propose that the next Labour Prime Minister should be 
advised by three members of the Parliamentary Labour 
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Party and the Party Secretary. Mr. Attlee’s views of the 
implementation of this proposal when he formed his Govern¬ 
ment in 1945 are best indicated by his own words in his 
autobiography: 

‘The passage of time and further experience had led to these 
proposals being tacitly dropped. ... I am quite sure that the 
method of the Australian Labour Party, whereby a number of 
members arc elected by the Caucus and all that is left to the 
Prime Minister is to fit the pieces into a jig-saw puzzle as best he 
may, is quite wrong.’ (As it Happened , p. 156.) 

This seems to be the last word on convention theory in Britain, 
at least for the time being. 

Convention theory has not been without its impact on the 
United States. For many years power appeared to lie with 
Congress and the Speaker of the House of Representatives was a 
political figure who vied with the President for influence. 
President Eisenhower himself has seemed at times to favour the 
role of adviser to Congress rather than its director and in 
1957 went so far as to ask Congress to cut his Budget if it could 
find justifiable economies. But on the whole the power of the 
United States Executive today, whether he likes it or not, is 
of* necessity so vast that convention theory hardly explains 
the relations of Executive and Assembly in American govern¬ 
ment. 

The theory of Assembly supremacy has often been accom¬ 
panied by the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people. Hence 
Article 3 of the Constitution of the Fourth French Republic 
reads: 

‘National sovereignty belongs to the French people. No section of 
the people, nor any individual, may assume the exercise thereof*. 
In constitutional matters, it is exercised by the people, through 
its representatives and by way of referendum. 

In all other matters, it is exercised by the people, through its 
deputies to the National Assembly, elected by universal suffrage 
equal, direct and secret.’ 

In Switzerland, provided 30,000 active citizens or eight cantons 
demand it, law and treaties may be submitted to a popular 
referendum. Insofar as presidential and parliamentary states 
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adopt similar devices to test popular feeling they seem on the 
whole to be responding to convention influence as a social 
theory. Further discussion of this aspect of convention theory 
must be postponed to Chapter VI. 

2. CONVENTION THEORY AND COMMUNIST 
CONSTITUTIONS 

It is hard to classify Communist political systems. In form they 
approximate in some respects to parliamentary states, but in 
others they show marked convention influence. In reality they 
are so dependent upon the leadership of the Communist Party 
that the formal structure outlined in the Constitutions is a 
most misleading guide to their practical politics (for a discussion 
of which see Part II, especially Chapter XI). 

From the point of view of political theory , however, an 
analysis of their Constitutions is of some interest. In many 
ways Communist constitutions are repositories for half-forgotten 
convention ideas. Thus the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 
states: ‘The highest organ of the state power in the U.S.S.R. is 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R.’ (Article 30). Later 
Articles charge a Ministry with the responsibility for administra¬ 
tion, but the implication of the earlier provision is that the 
Government acts only on behalf of the organ of supreme, 
i.e. both executive and legislative, power—the Supreme 
Soviet, the Assembly. 

It is also interesting to observe that there is considerable 
variety in the forms of government adopted by Communist 
countries. Nothing illustrates this so much as the nature of their 
respective Heads of State. The U.S.S.R., Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria follow strict convention theory and have 
no separate Head of State at all. Instead they have adopted a 
rather ingenious device in order to overcome a gap in their 
political systems: the Presidium (or committee) elected by 
the Supreme Soviet is given authority to act as ceremonial 
Head of State in addition to being the representative of the 
Assembly between sessions. Ambassadors present their 
credentials to this Presidium, whose chairman (Marshal 
Voroshilov in the U.S.S.R. at the time of writing) acts on its 
behalf. 
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Other Communist states, however, do appoint a President. 
In fact the President of Czechoslovakia has much the same 
position as a parliamentary President, even to the extent of 
appointing the Prime Minister. The President of Yugoslavia, 
together with the Federal Executive Council, is according to the 
Constitution the executive organ of the Federal People’s 
Assembly. The Yugoslav constitution is conventional in the 
sense that both the President and the Council are elected by the 
Assembly and may be removed from office before the expiry of 
their term. 

There is one President who comes near to satisfying the 
demand of convention theory that the Head of State should be a 
mere figurehead—the President of the German Democratic 
Republic (East Germany). His duties consist solely of promul¬ 
gating laws, representing the Republic in international relations, 
signing treaties, accrediting and receiving ambassadors and 
exercising the right of pardon on the advice of a committee of 
the People’s Chamber. 

In most Communist constitutions it is the Assembly which 
has final responsibility for the appointment of the Government. 
In the U.S.S.R., for example, the Supreme Soviet is ultimately 
the authority which appoints and dismisses the Council of 
Ministers in accordance with strict convention theory. How¬ 
ever, there are long intervals between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet during which responsibility is borne by the Presidium on 
its behalf. Thus Article 49, paragraph g, of the Constitution 
reads: ‘In the intervals between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. (the Presidium) releases and appoints 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R. on the recommendation of the 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., subject 
to subsequent confirmation by the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R.’ The Hungarian Constitution is more explicit about 
the role of the Assembly, which appoints and dismisses the 
Council of Ministers ‘on the recommendation of the Presidential 
Council (i.e. Presidium) of the People’s Republic’ (Article 23). 
An interesting convention-type arrangement is found in the 
constitution of the German Democratic Republic. The Minister 
President is elected by the party which has the largest number 
of seats in the Assembly, but other Ministers are appointed by 
him as in parliamentary systems. However, parties with over 
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forty scats in the Assembly have the right to be represented in 
the Government which he forms according to their strength. 

Czechoslovakia provides an exception to the general conven¬ 
tion pattern of Communist constitutions. Its constitution is of 
the parliamentary type, the President appointing the Prime 
Minister who in turn appoints the other Ministers. It is 
interesting to note that the one Eastern European country to 
have experimented successfully with parliamentarism between 
1919 and 1939 should retain this formal structure and should 
not feel it necessary to imitate the convention system of other 
Communist countries (though there is no evidence that this 
makes any difference to the practice of Communist government). 

The attraction of convention theory is that it appears to 
make the Government more clearly responsible to the people, 
or at least their representatives in the Assembly, and there is 
much to be said lor making the political system somewhat less 
subtle than it is in parliamentarism. In practice in Communist 
countries the Assembly meets so rarely that this aim is not 
achieved. When a Government is for the most part responsible 
to a Presidium which in turn is responsible to the Supreme 
Soviet there is an indirect relationship comparable to that of 
the parliamentary system. Indeed in the Mongolian People’s 
Republic the Council of Ministers is responsible for most of 
the year to a Presidium which in turn is responsible to a Little 
Khural which meets once a year and represents in turn a 
Great Khural which is elected by the people but meets only 
once in three years. But as Mongolia is populated largely by 
nomadic tribes no doubt some adaptation of convention theory 
proved necessary. 

The comparatively brief sessions of the Assemblies in 
Communist states, coupled with the peculiar and preponderant 
role assigned to the Communist Party, make it difficult to assess 
their importance. It would appear wrong to consider them as 
being the focus of the political system, and Communist theory 
itself prefers to describe the soviets as its basis or ‘political 
foundation’—to use the phrase in Article 2 of the U.S.S.R. 
Constitution. 

Formally at least the Governments of Communist countries 
are responsible to the Assembly collectively. The notion of 
collective responsibility seems to be still imperfectly understood 
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but there arc signs that these countries arc gradually moving, 
in the direction of parliamentarism. The adoption of the term 
‘Minister’ instead of ‘Commissar’ is a case in point. Mr. 
Kruschcv’s decision to wield power as Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers (i.e. as Prime Minister) rather than merely as 
First Secretary of the Communist Party suggests that there are 
advantages at least in parliamentary forms. 

So far there are no signs that the theoretical right of certain 
Communist Assemblies to convene and dissolve themselves—a 
clear indication of convention theory—may be modified. In 
several constitutions the Assembly is obliged to meet if a 
certain proportion of members demand it. In the German 
Democratic Republic, Hungary and Yugoslavia the right of the 
Assembly to dissolve itself is recognized. But neither right is 
found universally in Communist constitutions. In the U.S.S.R., 
for example, dissolution of the Supreme Soviet (and by its 
Presidium, not the members as a whole) may take place only 
when the two chambers are unable to reach agreement—a 
state of affairs so far happily avoided. 

Although in convention systems the Assembly is supreme, 
there are doubts about the reality of this in Communist 
countries. However, it is true that their Assemblies arc supreme 
over their constitutions. These are not regarded, as they arc 
elsewhere, as historic documents to be revered but as working 
rules to be amended without difficulty or fuss. 'The Russians 
re-issue their constitution periodically, without any reference 
to those articles which have been amended since the constitution 
was last published. (Tl is interesting to compare this attitude 
to that of the British Parliament which is also supreme. In 
the United Kingdom the constitution is not codified and may 
be amended without any special procedure. But many im¬ 
portant changes such as the Parliament Act of 1911 are not 
carried out without a mandate from the electors.) 

Communist states do not appear to have solved the problems 
ol government posed by convention theory--except insofar as 
they have adopted parliamentary methods or given the 
Communist Party an important role. Communists, like 
convention theorists before them, have strongly opposed the 
doctrine of the separation of powers as the ‘tool of reactionaries’. 
They* argue that this theory allows the bourgeoisie to dominate 
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the executive branch of government while paying lip-service 
to democracy through a freely elected legislature. There is some 
evidence in support of their argument that the presidential 
and parliamentary systems work to the advantage of the middle 
classes in delaying the full impact of universal suffrage on the 
nature of government. On the other hand the doctrine has 
accomplished this accidentally, not by design. The intention 
was, and is, to prevent one or other of the branches of govern¬ 
ment from gaining too much power at the expense of the 
citizen. It is considered of primary importance that the 
judiciary shall be independent of interference from either the 
Executive or Legislature, and that the Executive shall only act 
within its allotted sphere. Even the Legislature is checked lest 
it should invade the rights of the other branches of government 
and create its own dictatorship. 

Communist theory assumes instead an identity of interest 
between all branches of government once they arc in the 
hands of the working class. Such an identity certainly runs 
counter to centuries of experience in other countries and if it 
has been achieved it is an amazing triumph. But the brevity of 
the sessions of Communist Assemblies and the acknowledgement 
of the leadership of the Communist Party make it doubtful 
whether the system conforms in practice to the convention 
theory outlined in the various Communist constitutions. In 
theory the system would appear to protect the liberty of the 
individual by preventing the emergence of an independent 
Executive: in practice it seems to provide no adequate check 
upon the government in its relations with the people. This was 
true of the French Convention and Commune and is the main 
reason for the abandonment of convention theory in most non- 
Communist states. It will be interesting to see whether in the 
light of experience and as a result of demand for responsible 
government Communist states retain the theory of the absolute 
supremacy of the Assembly when in practice it means a 
supremacy of the government far greater than that allowed by 
the much-maligned separation of powers. 
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CONCLUSION 

B efore some general conclusions are drawn about the 
three theories of government it may be useful to summarize 
them as follows: 

(i) parliamentary theory 

(ii) presidential theory 

(iii) convention theory. 

1. The Assembly 

(i) is transformed into a Parliament 

(ii) remains an Assembly only 

(iii) engrosses the executive as well as the legislative power. 
2. The Executive 

(i) is divided into (a) Head of State ( b ) Government 

(ii) is not divided but is a President elected by the people 
for a definite term at the time of Assembly elections 

(iii) is abolished as a separate institution. 

'b 7 he head of the Government 

(i) is appointed by the Head of State 

(ii) is also Head of State (Government best avoided) 

(iii) does not exist, except possibly as chairman of a 
committee. 

4. Appointment of Government , Administration and ‘ Government 9 

(i) The head of the Government (the Prime Minister) 
appoints the Ministry 
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(ii) The President appoints heads of Departments who 
are his subordinates 

(iii) The whole ‘Government’ is appointed by the Assembly. 

5. Individual and collective responsibility 

(i) The Government is a collective body. 

(ii) The President is sole Executive 

(iii) The ‘Government’ is a collective body. 

6. Separation of executive and legislative personnel 

(i) Ministers are usually members of Parliament 

(ii) Members of the Assembly may not hold office in the 

Administration and vice-versa 

(iii) Members of the ‘Government’ are usually members 

of the Assembly. 

7. Legal and political responsibility 

(i) The Government is responsible politically to the 

Assembly 

(ii) The Executive is responsible legally to the Constitution 

(iii) The ‘Government’ is responsible politically to the 

Assembly. 

S. Dissolution of the Assembly by the Executive 

(i) The head of Government may advise the Head of 

State to dissolve Parliament 

(ii) The President cannot dissolve or coerce the Assembly 

(iii) The Assembly dissolves itself. 

9. The supreme branch of government 

(i) Parliament as a whole is supreme over its constituent 

parts, Government and Assembly, neither of which 
may dominate the other 

(ii) The Assembly is ultimately supreme over the other 

branches of government, and there is no fusion 
of the executive and legislative branches in a 
Parliament. 

(iii) The Assembly is supreme. 
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10. The Executive and the electorate 

(i) The Government as a whole is only indirectly 

responsible to the electorate 

(ii) The Executive is directly responsible to the electorate 

(iii) The ‘Government’ as a whole is only indirectly 

responsible to the electorate. 

11. The focus of power in the political system 

(i) Parliament is the locus of power 

(ii) There is no focus 

(iii) The Assembly is the focus. 

Such, in outline, arc the main characteristics of the three 
theories of government. But, it may be asked, how far do they 
explain the facts of political life in the world today? If this 
question means how far have states put into practice the theory 
of government outlined in their constitutions the answer must 
be that a large number of them, cspacially in Central and South 
America and Asia (to say nothing of Communist countries) 
appear to have the form but not the reality. There is not 
always a straightforward connexion between constitutional 
theory and political practice. 

In short, the value of theories of government varies from 
country to country. The constitutions of Britain and the 
United States provide the framework in which political life 
is conducted. Elsewhere a constitution may only be the 
expression ot an ideal. Yet even il the contrast between aspira¬ 
tion and reality is startling the very existence of a constitution 
at least shows that at some time the state has emerged from the 
pre-constitutional era of an aticien regime. 

1 he usefulness of a systematic analysis of theories of govern¬ 
ment becomes apparent from an examination of the constitution 
<>t the French Fifth Republic, a document which at the time of 
writing has yet to demonstrate its practical significance. The 
avowed aim of the constitution is to prevent the excesses of 
I tench parliamentarism by the introduction of provisions 
whit'h give the Executive greater powers. Some observers at 
first concluded that France would be moving from a 
parliamentary to a presidential form of government. 
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This would not appear to be so. President De Gaulle is not 
sole Executive on the American model but works with a 
‘Government’ headed by a Prime Minister, apparently after 
the manner of the Third and Fourth Republics. This ‘Govern¬ 
ment’ is collectively responsible to ‘Parliament’ and may be 
censured and dismissed by it. The ‘Government’ for its part 
may request the President to dissolve ‘Parliament’. The 
President himself is elected not by popular vote but by an 
Electoral College of some 80,000 people whose political role 
as mayors and councillors suggests that they will not become 
rubber stamps like members of the American Electoral College. 
Moreover, the President is elected for seven years in contrast to 
the National Assembly’s much shorter period. In some respects, 
therefore, the system appears more parliamentary than 
presidential. Indeed, though there is the innovation that 
Ministers arc not allowed to sit in ‘Parliament’ it is arguable that 
this is the situation in other countries which continue to be 
regarded as parliamentary. 

Yet there is general agreement that De Gaulle does not 
intend the system to be parliamentary in the usual sense. The 
balance of power has shifted from the Government and National 
Assembly to the President and his ‘Government’. The Executive 
may be divided as in parliamentarism—but the President is 
more than a mere Head of State. For these reasons it is necessary 
to speak of ‘Government’ and ‘Parliament’ in quotation 
marks since neither performs the role allotted to it in a 
parliamentary system. 

Much will depend upon the interpretation of certain articles 
of the Constitution. The Prime Minister ‘dirige Taction du 
Gouvcrnement’ (Article 21) but the relation of ‘Government’ 
and President is still obscure. Article 8 states that one of the 
duties of the President is to appoint the members of the 
‘Government’ ‘sur la proposition du Premier Ministrc’, but it 
is not clear whether this means that he formally appoints 
them or not. Since the article appears under Chapter II: The 
President of the Republic and not under Chapter IV: The Government 
there is the implication that the President will have more than 
the formal powers of the parliamentary President. He, rather 
than the Prime Minister, may be expected to wield the 
Executive’s powers. 
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There arc similar doubts about whose is the real responsibility 
for the dissolution of‘Parliament’. The President may be able 
to use ‘Parliament’ against the ‘Government’ or manipulate 
the ‘Government’ to thwart ‘Parliament’. Although the 
President may be impeached as a last resort Article 16 gives 
him wide powers in an emergency and Article 38 empowers the 
‘Government’ to ask ‘Parliament’ for an authorization to take 
through ordinances measures which normally are within the 
domain of law. 

The division of the Executive into a President and a ‘Govern¬ 
ment’ both of whom have important political powers runs 
counter to parliamentarism. The separation of the Executive 
from the Assembly means that there is no parliamentary 
supremacy. At the same time the system lacks the basic 
characteristic of presidential government, a single Executive 
popularly elected for a fixed term which coincides with the 
timing of Assembly elections. This is not to say that the Constitu¬ 
tion will not work satisfactorily—any more than the possession 
of a parliamentary or presidential constitution is a guarantee 
of good government—and it may provide for France the best 
of both worlds as a somewhat comparable system has for 
Finland. However, Finland’s long tradition of an independent 
Executive in the form of the King of Sweden until 1809 and the 
Russian Governor-General from 1809 to independence and the 
present Constitution of 1918 is rather different from France’s 
stormy experience of the single Executive. Moreover, there 
have been no fewer than nineteen Governments in Finland in 
the years 1945-58. 

Under J)e Gaulle, and so long as the memories of the failures 
of the Third and Fourth Republics are fresh in people’s minds, 
the new Constitution may provide just the balance that is 
needed between the executive and legislative powers. However, 
the failure to grasp one fundamental principle of both presiden¬ 
tial and parliamentary government—the need for an Assembly 
which can restrain the Executive—may prove fatal. As was 
pointed out earlier, in parliamentarism the responsibility 
of the Government to Parliament is important only if the 
Government governs and the Head of State is a figurehead. 
In presidential government the independence of the President 
is tolerable only if he is kept in check by an independent 
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Assembly which he cannot dissolve and whose term of office 
is concurrent with his. Under another leader, and even under 
De Gaulle in certain circumstances, it is possible that in France 
the vague combination of presidential and parliamentary 
characteristics will obscure responsibility. It is hard to sec 
how Parliament, under the stringent restrictions on its powers 
laid down in the new Constitution, could prevent the passage 
from modified presidential government into semi-dictator¬ 
ship. 

No doubt there was some ('ear in France lest the adoption 
of a strictly presidential Executive would make possible the 
sort of coup d’etat which brought the Second Republic to so 
swift an end. But this was hardly the fault of presidential 
government as such and it is doubtful whether France can 
escape from its political problems by attempting to have a 
mixture of systems. For the result is to eliminate the careful 
safeguards which each provides against misuse of power. 

This brief critique of the l)e Gaulle constitution may 
illustrate the importance of having some framework of govern¬ 
mental theory in the assessment of political systems. We may 
next inquire how many of the eighty-nine ‘political entities 
which claim, and are accorded internationally for most purposes, 
sovereign national status’ (Amos J. Pcaslec, Constitutions of 
.Nations , 2nd. cd., 1958, Vol. I, p. 1), and of the states not 
mentioned in Mr. Peaslec’s analysis because they wore still 
divided, like Germany or Korea, or because they have come 
into existence since his survey was published, can be categorized 
on the basis of presidential, parliamentary and convention 
government. 

One of the most astonishing developments in modern politics 
has been the growth in the number of independent states as the 
colonial powers have given up their imperial rule. According 
to Peaslcc few countries existed in their present form before 
1700—a mere dozen European states, seven in Asia, and 
Ethiopia alone in Africa. Among these twenty countries are 
included the five small entities of Andorra, Bhutan, Muscat 
and Oman, San Marino and the Vatican. The governments 
of several of the other old countries—China, France, Japan, 
Spain, Turkey and the U.S.S.R.—arc very different from the 
empires which preceded them. 
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Between 1700 and 1800 the number of the states increased 
from twenty to twenty-three, only the United States of America, 
Afghanistan and Nepal, according to Peaslec, achieving 
sovereign national status in the eighteenth century. 

The nineteenth century witnessed a great flowering of 
states, particularly in America where twenty new states, 
including Canada, came into being. In Europe several smaller 
states such as Belgium, Luxembourg, Greece and Rumania 
achieved independence and two groups of states were merged 
by the unification of Italy and Germany. In Africa, Liberia, 
whose motto reads ‘The love of liberty brought us here’ 
achieved independence in 1846. By 1900 there were over 
fifty sovereign states in existence. 

In the twentieth century the pace has quickened. After the 
first World War a large number of new states in Eastern 
Europe came into being, some of them being reconquered by 
Russia twenty years later. Since the end of the Second World 
War independence has come to several important countries in 
South-East Asia, among them India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Indonesia and the Philippines. China has emerged as a Great 
Power in her own right. In 1947 there were five Commonwealth 
embassies in Washington D.C. Ten years later there were ten 
and their combined staffs numbered over 2,000 persons. 
By January 1st, 1959, using Peaslec’s classification of states as a 
basis, there were nearly 100 states and over eighty were 
members of the United Nations. A few colonics remain to be 
emancipated. There may be the beginning of the trend towards 
fewer states as mergers take place. Egypt and Ghana are 
presently focal points for unions of states and in Europe itself 
the tendency is for interdependence rather than independence 
as the movement towards a United Europe gathers 
impetus. 

Of the nearly 100 nations in the world, only a handful 
lemain untouched by constitutions based on one or other of 
the modern theories of government. When Peaslec wrote his 
book in 1956 there were eight of these (if the Vatican may be 
included), but since then the Yemen has aligned itself with the 
United Arab Republic, Nepal has called upon Sir Ivor Jennings 
to help in the drafting of a new constitution, and Ethiopia has 
held its first elections, half of the electorate of six millions going 
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to the polls. (However, the Emperor retains the prerogatives 
of appointing the Senate, directing foreign affairs and of being 
the supreme authority over all internal matters as Head of 
State.) 

Several other states, though not anciens regimes, cannot be 
classified using any of the three theories outlined in this study. 
The Assembly of what claims to be the oldest state in Europe, 
San Marino, is elected by the Arringo , the heads of families. 
In another old state, Spain, which has enjoyed constitutional 
government, the Assembly is composed of representatives of 
various important national and municipal organizations after 
the fashion of what is sometimes called the ‘corporate’ 
state. 

Egypt (now with Syria and the Yemen the United Arab 
Republic) is presidential in the sense that its President has 
been popularly elected, but candidates for its Assembly are 
selected by the National Union. Indonesia, although originally 
parliamentary in its political structure, has abandoned parlia¬ 
mentary democracy as being, to use the words of President 
Sukarno, not ‘a true democracy in accordance with the ideals 
of the Indonesian people 5 . Unstable governments in that 
country had been harassed by the Opposition and in 1957 
the President decided that a new Cabinet should be formed 
representing all the political parties which obtained a 
certain electoral quotient (as in the German Democratic 
Republic). A National Council, somewhat reminiscent of 
General Franco’s Cortes in Spain, is to represent the various 
groups in the community. 

Morocco and Tunisia have not yet adopted Constitutions. 
It has been officially stated that the Kingdom of Morocco will 
develop into a constitutional monarchy, though according to 
the Royal charter of May 1958 national sovereignty is ‘incarnated 
in the King, who is its trusty depository and vigilant guardian’. 
The King, according to the charter, is to continue to exercise 
the legislative power ‘together with the bodies which We shall 
set up for this purpose’. In October 1958 permission was 
granted for the formation of new political parties. In Tunisia 
thfc parliamentary system is in a state of flux following the 
Prime Minister’s decision to call himself President Bourguiba. 
Iraq has recently undergone revolution. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STATES BY FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT 

Ancien Regimes 

Andorra 

Bhutan 

Muscat and Oman 
Saudi Arabia 
Vatican City 

Unclassifiable States 

Ethiopia 

Nepal 

San Marino 
Spain 

United Arab Republic 

Indonesia 

Morocco 

Tunisia 

Iraq 

Parliamentary Systems 

(a) Monarchies ( b) Republics 


Afghanistan 

(i) Non-Communist 

Australia 

Burma 

Belgium 

Federal German Republic 

Cambodia 

India 

Canada 

Israel 

Ceylon 

Italy 

Denmark 

Lebanon 

Ghana 

Pakistan 

Greece 

Portugal 

Iran 

Jordan 

Sudan 

I ,aos 

(ii) Communist 

Libya 

Liechtenstein 

Luxembourg 

Malaya 

Monaco 

Netherlands 

Czechoslovakia 
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New Zealand 
Norway 
Sweden 
Thailand 

Union of South Africa 
United Kingdom 


Presidential Systems 

Argentina 

Bolvia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

El Salvador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Convention-type Systems 

(i) Mon-Communist 
Switzerland 
Turkey 


Liberia 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 
South Korea 
South Vietnam 
11 ruguay 

United States of America 
Venezuela 


(ii) Communist 
Albania 
Bulgaria 

Byelorussian S.S.R. 

China 

German Democratic 

Republic 

Hungary 
Mongolia 
North Korea 
North Vietnam 
Poland 
Rumania 
Ukraine S.S.R. 

Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics 


Yugoslavia 
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Combinations 

(a) Parliamentary!presidential 
France 

Austria 

Finland 

Ireland 

(b) Parliamentary/convention-type 
Japan 

(V) Parliamentary / presidential / convention-type 
Iceland 

Apart from the anciens regimes and unclassifiablc states there 
are about eighty political entities in the world. Several of them 
show marked signs of instability, for example Pakistan, but they 
all at least pay lip-service to a constitutional system which can 
be classified with the aid of the three theories of government 
reviewed. Broadly speaking, as the table shows, there is a 
large bloc of presidential states in America, influenced by the 
United States’ system; a number of convention-type Communist 
states influenced by the U.S.S.R.; and a considerable group of 
parliamentary nations, most of which owe a good deal to the 
example of the United Kingdom and France. 

Six political systems do not conform strictly to one or other 
of the theories. The peculiarities of the French Constitution of 
1958 have already been discussed. Three nations, Austria, 
Finland and Ireland, have parliamentary governments but 
elect their Presidents by direct popular vote. One, Japan, puts 
supreme power in the Assembly, which elects the Prime 
Minister, but allows the Premier, as in parliamentary countries, 
to appoint his Cabinet and to recommend dissolution of the 
Assembly to the Emperor. The sixth, Iceland, is governed by a 
provisional Constitution which is presidential in that the 
President is elected by the people, parliamentary in that the 
Government consists of a Prime Minister and his Ministers, and 
conventional owing to the provision that if three-quarters of 
the Assembly so resolve the President may be subject to recall 
by a plebiscite. 

On the whole, therefore, the threefold analysis of governments 
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is generally applicable. Certain characteristics sometimes 
considered for purposes of classification, for example written 
Constitutions, unitary or federal governments, the right of the 
Courts to interpret the Constitution, one or two chambers in 
(he Legislature, arc common to all three theories of government. 

One traditional classification of political systems, that of 
monarchies and republics, has outlived it usefulness. Monarchy 
no longer symbolizes autocracy, and not all republics are by 
any means liberal-democracies. The United Kingdom is as 
parliamentary as the Federal German Republic. However, 
(here are still important social differences between monarchies 
and republics, as every republican knows. It is also apparent 
from the table that parliamentarism seems most suited to 
monarchies: in republics it appears to be liable to occasional 
disruption. 

It would be invidious to select those states which actually 
practice what they preach and a more useful conclusion to this 
chapter would be an assessment of the merits of the three 
systems of government discussed in Part I. 

Each of the three has in its origins been the result of an 
attempt to provide a more satisfactory system than that which 
existed under the monarchs of Europe. People formerly 
content to accept the condition of subjects demanded the right 
to share in their government. 

The hallmark of parliamentary government is its ingenuity. 
The forms of the pre-parliament ary monarchies have been 
retained but the realities of political power have been trans¬ 
formed: the Assembly has become a Parliament and the 
Executive divided so that the main burden of Government has 
been taken from the shoulders of the Head of State. It is rather 
a subtle form of government and one hardly to be recommended 
to people who have just emerged from absolute rule. For the 
tradition is preserved whereby the Head of State continues to 
appoint his chief Minister, the latter selecting his own colleagues: 
the responsibility is not transferred to the people as in 
presidential systems, or even to the Assembly as in convention 
theory. 

Nor is this all. In accordance with the principle that a group 
of men are better able to bear heavy responsibilities than one 
the notion of collective responsibility has been introduced into 
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the Government, though Ministers remain individually 
responsible for their personal actions. Such a notion is alien to 
the American concept of good government. Moreover the line 
between the executive and legislative branches of government 
has been blurred (but not eliminated) by the custom whereby 
Ministers arc members of Parliament. 

As if this were not confusing enough, dissolution of the 
Assembly by a Head of State dissatisfied with the Legislature 
becomes dissolution of Parliament on the advice of the Prime 
Minister, a very different proposition. Above all there is the 
new notion of parliamentary supremacy, loyalty to Parliament 
transcending the individual’s allegiance to the Government or 
the Legislature. The question of who is ultimately supreme, 
Crown, Parliament or people, remains as unsettled in Britain 
as it was when John Locke examined the implications of the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688. In a very real sense each can 
claim a degree of supremacy. 

The fusion of powers implied by parliamentary government 
haS helped to make the political system work efficiently and 
has provided a focus of power to which electors and administra¬ 
tors can look for decisions. Yet it is not without its weaknesses. 
So subtle is the interplay of forces that it is easy for the balance 
between Government and Assembly to be disturbed. The 
Government, thanks to its ambiguous position as part-Executive 
and part-Parliament can claim to be speaking for Parliament as 
a whole and to act on its behalf. As the dispenser of patronage 
it can sometimes curb members of the Assembly and even 
manipulate representatives. It may secure the election of 
sympathetic members by fancy franchises which do not reflect 
popular feeling. Only where the Assembly is well organized 
and where political parties have firm popular roots can the 
encroachment of the Government be resisted. There is often no 
constitutional safeguard in parliamentarism to prevent the 
Executive from engrossing power. In several countries in the 
Middle East, Governments have resorted to the expedient of 
dissolving Parliament (or, more accurately, the Assembly) 
without convoking another. 

Alternatively the balance of forces in parliamentarism may 
be disturbed, as has occasionally happened in France, by an 
excess of power in an Assembly which is reluctant to grant the 
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Government the support necessary for it to carry on its work. 
The Government is not, as in presidential theory, directly 
responsible to the electorate and therefore depends to a much 
greater extent on harmonious co-operation from the 
Assembly. 

So delicate is the balance of forces that it is hardly surprising 
that it is so easily disturbed. Moreover, parliamentarism pro¬ 
vides solutions to many problems of government but does not 
itself satisfy all the demands of those who want a popularly 
based political system. Many countries have copied merely the 
trappings of parliamentary government. Adolf Hitler compared 
in Mein Kampf the ‘bogus Rcichsrat’ of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire witli the Houses of Parliament in Britain—‘the temple 
of the nation’s glory’. The failure of parliamentary government 
to establish itself properly in much of western Europe before 
1914 was followed by similar failures in eastern Europe during 
the inter-war period, as Professor Hugh Scton-Watson has 
demonstrated in his Eastern Europe Between the Wars . Today, 
when parliamentarism has spread to Asia and Africa there are 
signs in many of these countries that it is by no means firmly 
rooted in the people. 

The presidential system, by contrast, appears at first sight 
to be a much simpler form of government and its presidential 
Executive readily comprehensible to those accustomed to 
Government in the hands of a King or Dictator. Indeed it seems 
to have much in common with the prc-parliamcntary 
monarchy, as a glance at the first seven of the characteristics 
summarized indicates. The separation of the personnel of the 
executive and legislative branches is even more pronounced 
than in the anciens regimes. 

These similarities need cause no surprise. The presidential 
experiment preceded the constitutional ferment of the French 
revolutionary period and was influenced by British experience 
and developments. Although we know today that the origins 
of parliamentary government can be traced back to the reign 
of George I the implications of the emergence of the Cabinet 
were not fully grasped even in the 1770’s and 1780’s when 
America was obtaining its independence. Montesquieu’s 
admiration for the British Constitution in the mid-eighteenth 
century was based on its ‘mixed’ nature, monarchy, aristocracy 
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and democracy being wondrously combined in the shape of 
King, Lords and Commons. 

Against the background of the pre-parliament ary British 
monarchy, and still more the despotisms of continental Europe, 
the presidential system outlined in the American Constitution, 
nowadays taken for granted, is seen to be startlingly novel. 
The other attributes of presidential theory emphasize this. 
It is true that the removal of the President necessitates the 
cumbrous and old-fashioned legal remedy of impeachment in 
contrast to the simple vote of censure in parliamentary countries 
but this was a necessary consequence of the separation of the 
two branches of government. The very codification ofthe provision 
that the Head of State (and not only his Ministers) could be 
held legally responsible was a great constitutional innovation. 
For not all Englishmen, still less Scotsmen, had accepted the 
argument that James II had ‘broken the fundamental laws of 
this kingdom’ and therefore could be lawfully deposed. 

Moreover, there was the explicit grant of ultimate supremacy 
of the Assembly over the President by the proviso that his veto 
could be overriden. This was only implied in Britain after the 
last use of the royal veto in 1707 and soon lost significance 
through the development of parliamentary supremacy instead. 
Most novel of all, occupation of the White House depended not 
on hereditary title or even the sufferance of the Assembly 
but on the vote of the electorate. So much has been said about 
the failure of the American Revolution to be a social revolution 
in the modern sense that we are in danger of forgetting that 
from the point of view of governmental theory the American 
Constitution, as contemporaries realized, challenged the very 
basis of the traditional social order in Europe. 

The lessons of the constitutional struggles in seventeenth 
century England were truly learnt by the Americans. The 
King was removed and his place taken by a popularly-elected 
President, an Executive who had, incidentally, more to 
commend him than the Lord Protector. In contrast to England, 
where the upheavals of the 1650’s were followed by the return 
of the monarchy in 1660 and a much slower pace of constitutional 
reform thereafter; and unlike France, where the execution of 
the King was the precursor of nearly a century of upheaval 
before parliamentary republicanism was finally accepted in 
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1875 (by one vote in the Legislature) the United States has 
moved serenely from colonial settlement to world supremacy 
proudly boasting of the oldest written Constitution in the 
world. Such longevity is in itself no mean tribute to the presidential 
system introduced about 170 years ago. 

As we have seen, the criticism often made by superficial 
critics of the American presidential system is that the Constitu¬ 
tion ossified at a particular point in its development a political 
system which was being transformed from a separation of 
powers into parliamentarism. The American Founding Fathers 
knew the disadvantages of hereditary monarchy but were 
naturally unaware of the severe constitutional limitations which 
were to be placed upon it in the future. However, as Chapter III 
shows, the American system of government has been adapted 
to the needs of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries and is 
today hardly comparable to the eighteenth century theory of 
the separation of powers. The system in its constitutional outline 
and its subsequent evolution certainly merits no degree of 
condescension. It met the specific needs of the colonists and it 
continues to satisfy Americans today. Later copies of the 
United States system in South America were modified in the 
light of the development of parliamentary government—but 
were not noticeably more successful. 

The weakness of the presidential system from the point of 
view of the political theorist lies in its apparent unsuitability 
for general application. Its operation in the United States 
owes much of its success to the historical setting, to the im¬ 
portance of British political ideas (to say nothing of a colonial 
system which could tolerate the public convention of the 
subversive Continental Congress), the calibre of American 
statesmen and the attachment to federal government. Many of 
the South American countries which have adopted the form 
seem very often to have missed the content, and for reasons 
not wholly explicable to enjoy few of the benefits this form of 
democratic government was intended to bring. It may be 
that presidential theory was adopted too soon by countries 
still unfitted for modern constitutional government. Of course 
it is also true that where parliamentary government has been 
adopted in backward, and some not so backward, countries 
the results have not been altogether happy. Be this as it may, 
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presidential government is important as the system which 
governs American politics, and the outlook of Americans on 
the world. 

The stability of presidential government in the United States 
may be compared with the many experiments in convention 
government by so many peoples who have felt oppressed by 
tyranny. Revolting peasants, English radicals, Rousseau, the 
Jacobins, and some of the early Russian Communists have all 
thought at one time or another that if only government could 
be placed in the hands of the people through their representa¬ 
tives true democracy would be achieved. They have hoped that 
instead of a herereditary monarchy and perhaps an Estate-type 
of Legislature founded on privilege a single popular Assembly 
would represent the ‘will of the people’. Then the Executive 
would be swept away. 

Supporters of the convention sytem of government have 
sought social justice but have tended to underestimate the 
importance of political institutions (a theme to which we shall 
revert in Part III). Classical political theorists from Aristotle to 
Montesquieu have been aware of one important political 
principle which has been forgotten by reformers: the body 
which performs the functions of watchdog over Government 
is ill-fitted to act as Government itself. The theory of the 
separation of powers in its broadest sense implies that the 
political system shall consist not only of a Government but also 
of elected representatives whose duty is to watch over the 
Government. The function of watchdog is perhaps more 
important for an Assembly than that of law-maker. In theory 
there may be no objection to an Assembly carrying on Govern¬ 
ment through committees, but in practice there appear to be 
many difficulties. Governments, uncontrolled, soon lose touch 
with public opinion however well-meaning they may be; and 
an Assembly is unable satisfactorily to control committees 
which are part of itself. Assemblies given the responsibility 
of government neglect their other responsibility, that of 
representing the public. Men who are admirable representatives 
of the constituents so long as they are merely legislators are 
tempted to forget this responsibility when they are pre¬ 
occupied with the tasks of Government. 

Supporters of convention government also take a somewhat 
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idealistic view of human nature by placing such a heavy 
burden on one body. It may seem a shade sinister for presiden¬ 
tial and parliamentary theorists to argue that Government in 
their systems needs to be constantly watched over lest it cease 
to act in the public interest, but they are being realists. It is 
certainly desirable that government should be brought as close 
to the people as possible but it is naive to assume that an 
Assembly, unlike a Government, can do no wrong. It is 
distressing to observe the number of occasions when a conven¬ 
tion has been formed in an idealistic reaction against absolutism 
only to disintegrate within a few years, often to be followed by 
a new form of despotism. With this in mind we can understand 
why modern convention-type countries have modified their 
political systems to avoid the pitfalls which Assembly govern¬ 
ment seems to involve. Communist states, however, seem to 
have gone too far in the opposite direction. 

In his interesting book The Price of Revolution Professor Brogan 
has asked whether the price of the great revolutions in 
America, France and Russia, in each of which convention 
idealism played a large part, was not too high. Did these 
peoples gain more—or as much—as the British have achieved 
in the past two hundred years? It is perhaps natural for the 
British, whose own attempt long ago to revolutionize the social 
basis of their political system failed ignominiously, to be 
somewhat sceptical of these more recent attempts to create 
an ideal democratic society, and there is no doubt that in some 
important respects none of these revolutions was a success. But 
they by no means failed. The form of government, and still 
more of the society, which afterwards evolved was a great 
advance on the previous regime. With the abolition of entail, 
primogeniture, titles of nobility and established churches, 
people felt emancipated and free not only to form a new system 
of government but to create a new society. As the State Constitu¬ 
tion of Massachusetts put it c . . . the whole people covenants 
with each citizen, and each citizen with the whole people, that 
all shall be governed by certain laws for the common good*. 

This is the importance of convention theory—its inspiration 
for revolutionaries who are destroying an old order and are 
anxious to replace it with something new. Its monument is 
less a particular system of government than its penetrating 
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influence on all modern political systems which claim in some 
measure to be democratic. 

The study of the forms of government, therefore, important 
though it is, clearly is only one aspect of political analysis. 
It is not enough to examine the legal rules by which countries 
are—or are supposed to be—governed, or even to pay tribute 
to the things (or aspirations) contained in their constitutions. 
One can hardly rest content with theories of government which 
include the United States and Paraguay in one classification, 
the United Kingdom and Cambodia in another and Switzerland 
together with the Soviet Union in a third. 

Yet how do these political systems differ? Partly of course 
they may be distinguished by the degree to which they imple¬ 
ment their theories in practice. A country may have a 
presidential, or parliamentary or convention-type constitution 
which is little more than a scrap of paper designed to keep the 
jurists happy. Often however there arc other factors to be 
taken into account. The political system is, after all, part of a 
much wider social order. The class structure may make a 
mockery of universal suffrage; a powerful leader may ride 
roughshod over an Assembly; a dedicated political party may 
dominate the whole apparatus of government. 

No doubt it would be possible to take the social order for 
granted and to concentrate on the formal political system, 
but this is to be excessively legalistic. It is really impossible to 
study modern government without considering its roots in 
society. It is to the study of these roots, of the participation by 
the people in the process of government, that we must now turn. 




PART TWO 


The Political Process 


I N Part I were analysed various theories of government 
each of which in its own way implied from the beginning a 
certain element of participation by people outside govern¬ 
ment itself. Parliamentarism assumed that the Assembly of 
representatives was elected by persons other than those who 
were actually members. Presidential government implied that 
such persons would elect not only the Assembly but the 
President himself. Neither in its origin, however, was a theory 
of participation by the people—as the restricted franchises in 
both Britain and the United States in the early nineteenth 
century bear witness. 

Convention theory was very different. Whereas the others 
originated as theories of government and developed later as 
theories of participation also (so much so that we often think 
of the words ‘presidential democracy’ or ‘parliamentary 
democracy’ as inextricably linked), convention theory was 
primarily a theory of participation, convention-type government 
being evolved to meet its requirements. This helps to explain 
why convention theory has been more successful as a theory of 
participation than as a theory of government. It also explains 
why the introduction of prcsidcntialism or parliamentarism has 
not by itself always proved the solution to the social and 
economic problems of countries which have adopted one or 
other as their political framework. 

The method of analysis in this Part must of necessity differ 
from that adopted in Part I owing to the nature of the theories 
under discussion. The theories of government were illuminated 
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by reference to constitutional documents and often by an 
examination of actual practice. Where, as in convention 
theory, similar examples were not always forthcoming, analysis 
proved more difficult. 

Theories of participation are even more difficult to analyse 
empirically than convention theory. Constitutional preambles 
may state general principles of participation and the documents 
themselves may refer with some precision to the franchise and 
the number of representatives in the Assembly. Nevertheless a 
considerable amount of interpretation is required if a theory is 
to be elaborated from the evidence available. For example, 
different countries, and different groups within a country, 
have their own understanding of what ‘general participation’ 
means. Political parties, and more especially pressure groups— 
important parts of the political process—are often outside the 
constitutional framework altogether. There is no reference to 
them in most constitutional documents. The subject matter is 
indeed as much a part of political psychology and sociology as it 
is of constitutional law, history and practice. It is not surprising 
that so great an authority on government as Sir Ivor Jennings 
should wryly observe in the preface to the second edition of his 
Parliament that his ambition to write a third volume Party 
Politics had not been realized because . It soon became 
apparent that a different technique was required . . . Nor is it 
as easy to deal with political emotions as it was to deal with 
constitutional machinery.’ It is with similar feelings that the 
writer enters upon the second half of this book. 

It is hard to say to what extent there is any ‘theory’ of pure 
or representative democracy, of parties, elites and classes, 
which is easily identifiable and on which everyone will agree. 
No doubt many critics will point out that it is doubtful whether 
any particular writer can be associated with the various theories 
of participation elaborated in the following chapters. Perhaps it 
should be stated at the outset that they are very much a 
projection of the writer’s; that they have no general acceptance 
as the method of explaining the political process; and that they 
are put forward merely as an attempt to explain some of the 
approaches to the problems of politics. 

After Mr. T. D. Weldon published his States and Morals a 
whole generation of students divided political theories into 
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‘organic’ and ‘machine’ theories, so grateful were they for some 
simple system of classification. If experience is any guide no 
amount of warning will prevent similar use of the categories 
tentatively outlined in this book. Some readers may even wish 
to identify the theories with particular countries or at least 
with recognizable systems which have existed. Thus classical 
democracy will recall ancient Greece or the Swiss cantons to 
mind, elite theories Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, and 
class war Communist states. No such identification is intended. 
This study is theoretical in the sense that it is supposed to make 
thinking about the political process and the way men and 
women participate in it clearer. There is no obvious distinction 
between states on this basis. There are pressure groups in both 
the United States and the Soviet Union. There arc elites in 
all countries and the elements of direct democracy in the local 
government of many. The same is true of other aspects of the 
political process. 




VI 


‘CLASSICAL’ DEMOCRACY 

A. Theories of General Participation 

I n this chapter we shall explore the basic notions of 
democracy. Those people who opposed absolute government 
in the eighteenth century and who wished the ‘will of the 
people 5 to prevail were often attracted by the idea of ‘pure 5 or 
‘direct 5 or ‘classical 5 democracy, that is to say government by 
the people. 

In practice, as we can now see, the democratic way of life 
implies far more, and is infinitely more complex, than the 
scheme outlined by the classical theorists of democracy. The 
growth of large states has meant the adoption of representative 
government. The variations of outlook between Left and 
Right, Catholic and Protestant, farmer and labourer, socialist 
and individualist, to say nothing of the uneven distribution of 
wealth and power have caused political parties to be accepted 
its part of the political process and not as mere factions. Pressure 
and interest groups are indicators of intensity of feeling by 
minorities about certain issues. Gone is the simple direct 
relationship of government and people which we may now call 
the ‘classical 5 theory. 

Yet the legacy of this classical period is with us still, in our 
theorizing if not in our political practices, and its influence on 
much American and Continental thought is profound. Even 
in Great Britain it is still regarded as democracy when this is 
reduced to its simplest elements. 

1. WHAT IT IS 

The classical theory of democracy has often been popularly 
summed up in Lincoln’s famous phrase. Although this does not 
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tell us all that we want to know about democracy, as far as 
participation is concerned it means what it says: government 
by the people , not by the people at the top whether they are the 
best people (the aristocracy in the strict sense of the term) or 
any other group of people, oligarchy or elite, who hold their 
position of superiority in society by virtue of their achievements, 
wealth or power. 

This notion of government depending on the people as a 
whole rather than on a superior group of people has naturally 
had a great appeal to those who have been excluded from the 
political process. Yet though it has a long history as an idea— 
some Greek city-states practised a form of direct democracy—as 
a theory it has been widely significant only in modern times. 
For a short period in the seventeenth century there was a 
flowering of democratic ideas in Britain when scores of ordinary 
folk who had never before put their ideas down on paper issued 
pamphlets on the radical reform of British government and 
society. But after the Restoration reaction set in and Britain 
ceased for a long time to be in the forefront of the movement 
towards general participation by the people as a whole in 
affairs of state. It was left to others, smarting under a tyranny, 
real or imagined, which eighteenth century Englishmen did not 
suffer, to rouse the French and the Americans against colonialism 
and autocracy. The apostles of radicalism were men like 
Jefferson, the American President who defined a republic as 
a ‘government by its citizens in mass, acting directly and 
personally, according to rules established by the majority’ and 
who measured a state’s approximation to his ideal by the 
extent of the direct action of its citizens. 

Nowadays it is becoming fashionable to speak of the ‘classical’ 
theory of democracy in much the same way as economists 
speak of eighteenth century classical economics. Political theory, 
however, has a longer history than economics and to some 
writers on politics a classical theory is one expounded by 
ancient writers such as Plato or Aristotle. To others, and this is 
becoming more common (cf. T. D. Weldon, The Vocabulary 
of PoliticSy Chapter 2, y> ‘What classical political philosophy 
is about’), it means a theory as taught by the great masters, 
of whatever age. Occasionally, for example in Weldon, it is 
used pejoratively, older writers being considered more than 
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merely out of date in comparison with contemporary 
theories. 

The classical theory of democracy, as distinct from classical 
theory generally, tends however to have a more precise meaning, 
referring particularly to the theory expounded before the 
American and French Revolutions and the attempts to put the 
theory into practice. The eighteenth century is generally 
regarded as the age of classicism in architecture, music and 
literature as well as in the social sciences and it borrowed much 
from the ideas of the ancient world—hence its title. Rousseau, 
for example, was inspired by his study of the politics of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 

This use of the term ‘classical’ to describe the theory of 
democracy put forward in the eighteenth century is frequently 
to be observed in American works and is particularly felicitous 
in that country whose birth took place in the classical period, 
thus adding a further shade of significance to the phrase. 
America’s peculiar experience, moreover, tends to keep alive 
the notion that ideally political life is governed by the principles 
of classical democratic theory. 

By contrast for modern British political theorists the theory 
tends to be an inspiring but rather impractical and even 
foreign ideal to be studied in much the same spirit of polite 
detachment as Plato’s very different ideal society in his Republic . 
In Britain even in the classical period the long experience of 
representative government, the memory of the experiments of 
the seventeenth century and the deeply rooted conviction that 
Englishmen, especially from a legal point of view, were members 
of a free society (as many an eighteenth century ballad such as 
‘Hearts of Oak’ and ‘Rule Britannia’ shows) softened the 
impact of Rousseau’s ideas. Few Englishmen were roused by the 
slogan ‘Man is born free but everywhere is in chains’. For 
Americans, Frenchmen and many other nations the ideals 
of the classical theory meant a great deal more. 

Today in the United States it is often assumed that this ideal 
democracy was, if not the practice of America shortly after 
independence, at least the aim of the Founding Fathers and 
the authors of the Bill of Rights. The very existence of such 
institutions as pressure groups and parties which conflict with 
this ideal has sometimes been thought to demonstrate how far 
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short of their ancestors’ hopes the American people have fallen. 
These hopes have been kept alive from generation to generation 
through the study of American history, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Bill of Rights. Deviations from this ideal, 
to quote Professor Truman ‘were treated as pathology rather than 
as evidence that the underlying theory did not account for the 
observed facts’ (The Governmental Process , p. viii). Classical demo¬ 
cratic theory remains a challenge still in many American minds. 

Whatever its various interpretations, classical democratic 
theory does imply participation in government by the people 
as a whole and not by the few. It does not mean that the 
people shall act as Government in addition to participating in 
the political process. It merely means that the Government shall 
be directly responsible to the people and shall ofTer itself to 
their judgement at periodical elections. 

Demagogues have often argued that they incarnate the will 
of the people. The populace may in fact have initially elected 
such a man through a plebiscite. It would seem that in this 
respect Rousseau was right: the will of the people cannot be 
represented in such a fashion. Nobody can take away from them 
their ultimate responsibility for government, a responsibility 
exercised through frequent conventions or elections. The 
theory of democracy implies, to use the popular cliche, the 
‘sovereignty of the people’ and the claims of demagogues and 
dictators to represent the people, however justified they may 
appear in particular circumstances, must be regarded as 
inconsistent with classical democratic theory. 

‘Government by the people’ also means that no group, 
however large , may claim to speak on behalf of the entire populace. 
In order that action may be taken the will of the majority shall 
normally prevail, but it does not follow that the minority, by 
virtue of being a minority, is wrong. Majority government is 
not a principle whereby right may be distinguished from 
wrong. Admittedly Rousseau came very near to suggesting that 
an overwhelming majority must be right, but as Mill put it 
in a famous phrase: ‘If all mankind minus one were of one 
opinion, and only one person were of the contrary opinion, 
mankind would be no more justified in silencing that one 
person than he, if he had the power, would be justified in 
silencing mankind’. 
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‘The people’, therefore, is not to be identified with a 
temporary majority, still less with the mob—the interpretation 
Plato appears to have given democracy. Nor does it mean 
government by the peasantry in an agricultural society or even, 
pace Marx, the rule of the proletariat. Communists assert that 
classical democracy is not true democracy because it contents 
itself with a political remedy—participation in the political 
process, leaving untouched the economic and social influence of 
the bourgeoisie. According to Communist theory it is necessary 
to eliminate this influence in order that true democracy may be 
attained. The merits of Communist theory are considered more 
fully in Chapter XI. Meanwhile it is sufficient to observe that 
the reply of the classical theorists would be that the political 
order is not distinct from, still less subordinate to, the economy. 
Indeed it is considered to be of primary significance. Possessing 
political power themselves the people, according to classical 
theory, are no longer at the mercy of any particular group or 
interest however powerful economically such a group may be. 
Indeed as they saw the franchise being extended in nineteenth 
century England many liberal-minded people, including 
J. S. Mill, feared the possibility of the tyranny of the masses 
(and mediocrity) over the minority (and talent). 

However, there is much evidence to suggest that neither the 
fears of the liberals and conservatives nor the hopes of the 
socialists and radicals were altogether justified. Universal 
suffrage has not always proved to be the panacea that classical 
democrats imagined it would be. At worst, owing to lack of 
education and organization, to ignorance and apathy the voice 
of the people may be drowned by the propaganda of powerful 
interests. At best it may take a long time for the people to 
make their will felt. The British people pride themselves on 
their political sense and experience, yet a generation elapsed 
after the second reform bill of 1867 which gave working men 
the vote before such men took their seats in the House of 
Commons as members of a Labour Party in 1906. Not until 
1924 did the first Labour Government take office and it was 
not until 1945 that a strong Labour Ministry was appointed 
supported by a firm majority in the House of Commons. (It may 
of course be questioned whether the Labour Party can claim 
today to be ‘the party of the people’, but in its development it 
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certainly had a broader and more popular base than cither of 
the older political parties possessed at the time.) Nevertheless, 
despite these limitations, the classical democratic theory of 
government by the people remains inconsistent both with rule 
by the few and dictatorship of all sorts, whether it be by one 
man or by the proletariat. 

In practice today there are few states small enough for 
people to hold their Government responsible directly and 
direct democracy is rare in comparison with indirect democracy 
whereby the people control the Government through elected 
members of an Assembly. The contemporary importance of 
classical theory (apart from its continued significance as a 
myth) lies not in its stress on direct responsibility but in its 
insistence that everyone should bear some measure of political 
responsibility. This is expressed in the widespread demand for 
universal suffrage. 


2. ITS CONTEMPORARY RELEVANCE: FRANCHISE 
REFORM 

It may seem at this point that nothing more need be said about 
the classical theory. Russians, Americans, Europeans, and now 
Africans and Asians, arc apparently agreed on the general 
principle of popular participation in government. Yet of how 
many countries may it be said that elections are carried out 
without corruption of any sort? And of how many semi¬ 
political organizations such as trade unions? The reports of 
the International Press Institute on the freedom of the press lists 
but a handful of countries in which there is a free press as this 
term is understood in Britain and the United States. Yet free 
elections and a free press, untainted by corruption, are essential 
if the will of the majority is to prevail over sectional interest. 

Nor should it be forgotten how recently, even in the West, 
all adult members of a nation have been allowed complete 
freedom of participation. In England the occasional sight of 
chapels five miles or more from the nearest town is a vivid 
reminder of the reaction against the sects after the Restoration 
of 1660. Roman Catholics were not emancipated until 1829 
and to this day they suffer certain political disabilities. A rich 
Catholic may not aspire to be Lord Chancellor; a poor one, if 
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he lives in Liverpool, is denied access to the city’s once thriving 
Conservative Working Men’s Association. The wealthy middle 
class were not enfranchised until 1832 and working men not 
until 1867 and 1884. Women received the vote as recently as 
1918 and 1928. The radicals’ demands of ‘one man, one vote’ 
as expressed by the Chartists and Communists in 1848 were not 
fully implemented in Britain until the 1950 general election 
when occupation of business premises or possession of a 
university degree ceased to be qualification for an additional 
vote. At the same time other anomalies were removed. Expendi¬ 
ture on elections was limited and controlled, postal and proxy 
votes allowed, registration made annual and automatic, 
account being taken even of those under twenty-one at registra¬ 
tion but of age on election day, and constituency boundaries 
regularly revised in accordance with population changes. The 
classical theory may have been enunciated in the mid-eighteenth 
century and have been the rallying cry of radical reformers in 
the mid-nineteenth, but its full implementation had to wait 
until the mid-twentieth. 

In other countries the story is much the same. The United 
States emancipated the Negro in 1863. Russia freed the serfs in 
1861. The franchise was extended to all American women in 
1920 but the Federal Government has not yet ensured that all 
persons, and especially Negroes in the South, are registered 
voters. The distribution of State legislative districts under the 
electoral laws of some States has not been altered for fifty years 
or more and favours a rural population now vastly outnumbered 
by urban areas. Gerrymandering of political boundaries is 
still common. The Soviet Union did not establish even the 
principle of universal, direct, equal and secret suffrage until the 
1936 Constitution when the restrictions on voting which 
applied to groups previously considered hostile to the regime 
were abolished. (The right of groups to nominate candidates 
opposed to the Communist Party is still not recognized.) 
Women were granted the vote in France in 1945; in Switzer¬ 
land the debate on femal suffrage is still continuing, the last 
(male) referendum to date taking place in early 1959. 

Throughout the rest of the world as independence has been 
achieved there has been a tendency to introduce popular 
participation in government through elections. The most 

H 
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outstanding example is India, which with an electorate 
numbered in the hundreds of millions, largely illiterate, has 
established universal suffrage with apparent success. The first 
proponents of the classical theory of democracy, the ancient 
Greeks, would have been astonished at this experiment in 
mass participation which allowed even Untouchables to vote. 

Where a territory remains a colony, or where the races are 
mixed, the principle has not always been applied. Colonialism 
implies that a parent country has the right and authority to 
govern a colony, a right which runs completely counter to any 
claim for self-determination which the inhabitants may put 
forward. Fifty years ago—or even at Versailles in 1919—it 
could be argued that the classical theory of democracy applied 
only to advanced countries or such as were able to stand on their 
own feet in the modern world. Today it is admitted that most 
colonics are capable of achieving this condition in a foreseeable 
period of time and that some have already reached it. Where this 
is admitted and independence denied the defence of colonialism 
with its implicit denial of popular determination is made on 
economic or military grounds and is rarely expressed in 
terms of a political theory. 

Nevertheless it is unwise to assume that even the principle 
of general participation can be taken for granted. Not only is 
its full application too rare and too recent but its very nature 
is questioned. It is asserted by some that modern states are 
too complex in their structure for this principle as it stands ever 
to be more than a pious platitude. It is suggested by others that 
parliamentary reform is but a chimera: plus <ja change, plus 
e’est la mcme chose. Amongst the latter, elite theorists 
particularly display a certain scepticism of, if not cynicism 
towards, the political achievements of those liberals and radicals 
who were champions of the principle ‘one man, one vote’. 
Whereas the first type of critic merely pleads for the modification 
of the democratic principle in the light of the changed circum¬ 
stances of the modern world with its mass electorates, 
representative Assemblies, political parties and groups of all 
sorts, the second class of critics emphatically demands the 
rejection of the principle altogether. 

Such is the nature of the disenchantment of the present age 
with the progress made by previous generations that it may be 
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useful to examine the explanations of the vast extension in 
popular participation which the last 100 years has witnessed. 
There has been much loose thinking about the spread of 
democratic ideas and practices. Many well-intentioned people, 
particularly liberals in the nineteenth century, appear to have 
held the view that responsibility for government had been 
diffused because those who wielded power became convinced 
that others who did not were now mature and responsible 
enough to be given a share. This rather benevolent view of the 
ruling class may perhaps be termed the romantic theory of the 
diffusion of political power. Needless to say it hardly docs full 
justice to all the facts. 

Opposed to this theory is a self-styled realistic view of the 
changes which took place. According to this, various classes 
have emerged in the course of history and as they have become 
organized and powerful they have claimed their share in 
government. Their leaders have either wrested power from the 
ruling classes by revolution or else have terrorized those in 
power into reluctantly parting with some of their control of 
the political system. There seems little doubt that this interpreta¬ 
tion has some validity in those countries where there has been 
violent revolution and power transferred by force. 

Whether it fits all the facts of history is more doubtful. Some 
observers have been tempted to think that if the romantic 
theory of the transfer of power is inadequate and if the realistic 
view applies to some countries, for example Russia, then it is 
presumably true of other countries where changes have taken 
place, if only one tears away the mask of their hypocrisy. The 
interpretation of British franchise reform thus becomes one of 
class struggle in which first the bourgeoisie and then the 
proletariat staked claims to power which the ruling classes 
were unable to refuse. It is certainly true that neither the 
middle classes in 1832 nor the skilled workers in 1867 would 
have achieved their aims had there not been organizations 
able to apply pressure upon the Government. (Whether they 
were organized as classes is another matter.) Moreover, a 
feature of political development which this view neglects was 
the employment not simply of physical but of moral pressure 
and intellectual conviction. It was because the claimants to 
power believed in the justice and timeliness of their case, and 
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because those granting their demands recognized its merits 
that agreement was reached without bloodshed and revolution 
made unnecessary. The theory of class struggle takes little or 
no account of the subtle interplay of moral pressure, just as the 
romantic theory underestimates the very real threat to the 
position of those in power which the newly organized and 
articulate groups presented. The speeches made in Parliament 
at the time of reform demonstrate both a realistic sense of the 
danger of allowing an unreformed Parliament to continue and 
of the need to appeal to the moral sensibility of members. 
Thus Lord Melbourne said in the House of Lords in 1831: 

‘But all experience proves, when the wishes of the people are 
founded on reason and justice and when they are consistent with 
the fundamental principles of the constitution, that there must 
come a time when both the legislative and executive powers must 
yield to the popular voice or be annihilated.* 

Nine years earlier Lord John Russell, more of a romantic than 
Melbourne, had exclaimed : 

‘It is my persuasion that the liberties of Englishmen, being 
founded upon the general consent of all, must remain on that 
basis, or must altogether cease to have any existence.’ 

Speakers in both Houses agreed that great pressure was being 
applied, but much of it was moral and it would be an 
exaggeration to say that Parliament was terrorized into granting 
reform. 

Another feature of the development towards universal 
suffrage, especially in Britain and the United States, has been 
the fact that political parties have increasingly been less the 
representatives of social classes than organized machines 
eager to control the political system. They have been constrained 
to offer the vote to the unfranchised in order to steal a march 
on their opponents. Thus the Democratic Party in the United 
States, which included staid men of affairs in the South, 
consisted in the North of shrewd machine politicians who 
obtained political power in the cities by offering their services 
to the new, unlettered and ignorant immigrants. Even the 
Tories in Britain, led by Lord Derby, ‘stole the Whigs* clothes 
while they were bathing*, and gave the working men the vote. 
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This notion of a political party anxious to obtain the votes of 
the unfranchised, the vote-catching theory, accords ill with the 
view of political parties as representatives of social classes 
whose interests they preserve. 

In practice, of course, there is in any given situation a 
variety of influences at work. Although in a particular instance 
one may be more important than the others it is an over¬ 
simplification to assume that the extension of the franchise 
generally is reducible to only one factor. 

Rather different from these causal theories which seek to 
explain why popular participation has been achieved are 
theories which elaborate the conditions which make it desirable 
or even necessary. The most important of these theories is that 
given a change in the social structure, for example an industrial 
revolution which transforms a rural countryside of squires, 
tenant-farmers and labourers into an urban area of entrepreneurs, 
clerks and workmen, there follows a change in the political 
structure, particularly of the franchise, which makes democratic 
government possible. There is no doubt that social structure 
affects a political system and changes in that structure tend 
to be reflected in the political order. The strength of the various 
political parties in Scandinavia, for example, has reflected the 
changing pattern of the classes in the Northern countries. 
The slow decline of the Agrarian Party in Sweden symbolizes 
the industrialization of the country, the drift to the towns and 
the lowering morale of the farmers as a political force. In 
1957, recognizing the trend of events the Agrarians wisely 
changed their name to that of Centre Party. In Finland, where 
the Swedish Finns are slowly being absorbed into the Finnish 
community, the Swedish Party is gradually losing ground. One 
may hazard the guess that as the American South becomes 
socially integrated with the rest of the country and economically 
more diversified so its political role will change. 

It is however one thing to point to connexions but quite 
another to say just what they are, or to predict changes in the 
future. There are instances of changes in the social structure, for 
example in parts of the United States such as Georgia where 
there has been industrialization, leading to little change in the 
political system. Conversely there is much evidence of the spread 
of popular participation, for example in India and China, 
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preceding significant changes in the social structure. In each 
instance men have been influenced by ideas as well as environ¬ 
ment, imprisoned by tradition or released by visionaries. 
Americans tend to retain that romantic view of the countryside 
and its political virtues which is part of the classical democratic 
tradition: upstate New York and rural Georgia still greatly 
influence the destinies of New York City and Atlanta. The 
Indians and Chinese remain amongst the poorest and most 
economically backward nations on earth but their peoples 
seem determined to introduce the political practices of more 
advanced countries with all possible speed. 

The theory that the extension of the franchise is conditional 
on social changes, or at least associated with them, has proved a 
satisfactory explanation of what has taken place in Britain and 
other Western countries over a period of many decades. It has 
been a popular interpretation partly owing to the modern 
tendency to stress the importance of environment on men’s 
behaviour. It seems less universal when applied to under¬ 
developed countries undergoing enforced rapid changes—or to 
those parts of the United States where there is a noticeable 
absence of political change owing to the failure to reapportion 
legislative districts in certain States as metropolitan areas 
expand. 


3. THE ASSUMPTIONS OF CLASSICAL THEORY 

The grant of voting rights to the mass of the people has meant 
their liberation from direction by the few who formerly 
wielded power. But though the aim of franchise reform might 
be liberty, the assumption underlying it was the fundamental 
equality of human beings. To some this has been a positive 
belief in the sense that they have believed all men had an equal 
capacity to understand political problems. To others it has been 
merely negative: universal suffrage has been accepted because 
although all men do not appear to be equal it is impossible to 
determine who shall be excluded from participation. It is 
therefore possible to lose one’s fervent faith in the absolute 
justice of universal suffrage and yet to support it on the grounds 
that nothing better is practicable. 
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It is sometimes thought that equality is a twentieth century 
notion connected with heavy taxation of the rich, the re¬ 
distribution of income and the provision of welfare facilities 
for the otherwise underprivileged. There is no doubt that the 
wide adoption of means to promote economic equality has 
taken place most rapidly in the past few decades. But the 
theoretical notion of man’s political equality, negative or 
positive, goes back a long way. Aristotle observed that man was 
a political animal—though whether he implied all men, still 
less all women as well, is doubtful and perhaps too much has 
been read into this dclphic utterance. Hobbes slyly observed: 

‘For such is the nature of men, that howsoever they may acknow¬ 
ledge many others to be more witty, or more eloquent, or more 
learned; yet they will hardly believe there be so many so wise as 
themselves; for they sec their own wit at hand and other men’s at 
a distance.’ 

This statement might well be the motto of those whose acceptance 
of universal suffrage is of the negative variety. Further, it has 
always been part of the Christian creed that all men are equal 
in the sight of God; but this has not always been interpreted 
to mean that they are equal in the sight of one another, 
socially or politically. 

The modern theory of equality expressed in franchise 
extension may be traced to at least two different sources in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the first place there 
were those who believed that nobody knew one’s own interest 
better than oneself, a theory dear to the heart of the entrepreneurs 
who were helping to build up the economics of Europe and 
America. The earlier utilitarians expounded this notion of 
self-interest in political philosophy, and in economics it was 
made defensible by the notion of a free market where individuals 
seeking their own best interest came together and reached an 
agreed and therefore just price. As Adam Smith put it, while 
each individual ‘intends only his own gain, he is in this, as in 
many other cases, led by an invisible hand to promote an end 
which was no part of his intentions’. The theory was particularly 
strong in Britain, which was in the van of the industrial 
revolution, and owed much to men like Bentham and James 
Mill. It accorded with the long tradition of regarding Parlia- 
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ment as a body of representatives of the interests of the realm 
who came together for a grand inquest on the state of the 
nation. In a wider sphere British diplomatists upheld at all 
times what they called British interests. Although in practice 
the doctrine of laissez-faire and self-interest meant upholding 
the interests of the few rather than the many, and of particular 
groups rather than individual voters, pressed in theory to its 
logical conclusion, as the radicals did press it, the theory of 
self-interest implied that each and every man should be 
allowed to determine his own best interest, if necessary by 
exercising the vote. As Bentham observed, ‘The interest of 
the community then is, what?—the sum of interests of the 
several members who compose it’. 

The other source was very different. Rousseau preached the 
doctrine that all men were capable of appreciating what was 
for the good of all. Moreover, what was for the general good 
was also for one’s own individual good. There could be no 
conflict between what was good for one and what was good 
for all. Such conflict as there was lay between a man’s self- 
interest and the common good. If a man followed his conscience 
interest could be overcome. It followed from this doctrine of 
all men possessing equal moral sensibility that participation 
could safely be entrusted to all men without the fear that the 
self-interest of any particular individual or group would 
triumph over the general good. Since men were moral beings 
they had a natural right to be participants in the political 
process. 

These two doctrines of equality were not identical, the one 
appealing to self-interest and the other to the general good. 
However, in the struggle of the middle classes to obtain political 
influence in the nineteenth century they proved to be co¬ 
operating rather than conflicting. Economic-liberals, business 
men with a laissez-faire philosophy, found themselves in 
alliance with radicals inspired by the common good and full 
of moral urgency for franchise reform. Once the economic- 
liberals had achieved their aims they became increasingly 
conservative in politics while the radicals, whose attention was 
now turned to the workers, were attracted by the collective 
action of the socialists. The period of franchise reform is now 
often called the era of Individualism. Its prime achievement 
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was the securing of general participation in politics of men, and 
later women, as individuals making their secret choice before 
the ballot box, a legacy which is to be found in liberal-democratic 
and, so it is claimed, Communist countries today. The period 
ended when the notion of individual equality (and liberty) 
became generally accepted as a principle and controversy 
began over its implementation. 

In political theory, especially on the Continent and in 
America, the role of the utilitarians, of self-interested practical 
men of affairs in pressing forward with ideas of democracy has 
tended to take second place to the brilliant achievements of 
Rousseau and his successors. Unfortunately Rousseau’s theory 
of classical democracy had several defects which tended to 
make it more of an ideal theory than an account of how politics 
can be conducted. By nostalgically assuming that the State 
will be a small city-state after the pattern of the Greek city- 
states or Swiss cantons it proved impractical for the large states 
which already existed in the eighteenth century and were to 
become increasingly common as time went on. In large states 
it was difficult, as Rousseau realized, for people to agree upon 
the general good. Indeed it was necessary for the newly en¬ 
franchised electorate to govern themselves through representa¬ 
tives who would thus be ‘representing the general will’ contrary 
to Rousseau’s teaching, and who would be faced with conflicting 
loyalties in carrying out their duties. Moreover, it was idle to 
suppose that individuals would not organize themselves into 
groups and factions in order to achieve their ends, thus creating 
‘corporate interests’ which in Rousseau’s eyes was as much 
opposed to the general will as was individual self-interest. 


4. CONCLUSION 

Hence the classical theory of democracy, if not naive, has a 
simplicity which makes it unsuitable for large modem complex 
political organisms where the participants are numbered in 
tens of millions. Moreover, it assumes a simple dichotomy 
between the State and the individual which, despite its perennial 
importance, has tended to overshadow other parts of the 
political system, for example political parties. It has also 
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tended to emphasize the primacy of politics in a narrow sense, 
taking insufficient notice of other aspects of society, for example 
its economic organization, social institutions and groups of one 
sort or another. 

In the next two chapters we shall examine the complexities 
of politics which modify the classical dichotomy of the State 
and the Individual. On the one hand are the purely political 
arrangements which demand consideration, representatives 
acting on behalf of the people and political parties ordering 
their interests. On the other are the numerous social groups 
which may apply political pressure when their interests are 
affected. The theory which underlies a modern state is rather 
different from that posed in classical democratic theory— 
though it still retains important elements of that theory, 
notably the insistence on free and secret elections where men 
and women vote as individuals . 



VII 


REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY AND 
POLITICAL PARTIES 

1. REPRESENTATIVE AND DELEGATE DEMOCRACY 

Classical or direct democracy is attractive in theory but 
demands for its application to the real world of politics the 
adoption of small political units such as city-states or cantons 
for which there is little place in modern society. This form of 
political organization was out of date when Rousseau wrote, 
but the vast increase in population since his day has served to 
make doubly obvious the severe practical limitations to his 
theory. 

Instead there has developed a system of representative 
democracy, much maligned by Rousseau, the theory of which 
owes much to Sieycs, in which delegates or representatives of 
the people act on their behalf as watchdogs over the Govern¬ 
ment. The simple direct relationship of Government and people 
is thus replaced by one which is indirect. However, the political 
system remains relatively simple in conception. In theory the 
people are still considered to be individuals acting alone in 
good faith and with adequate knowledge of the political 
situation. (At this stage we need not consider the existence of 
groups, whether they consist of representatives organized as 
political parties or electors themselves as members of some 
interest or other.) A relic of this theory is still to be found in 
British electoral practice. Not only is the vote (as elsewhere) 
exercised individually, but the candidates are officially listed 
without any reference to their party. In the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment the existence of an Opposition is recognized but there is 
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likewise no reference from the Chair to the party to which a 
member belongs. 

The proponents of presidential and convention theory 
attempt to overcome the problems which representation raises 
by various devices. In presidential theory there is a separate 
election of the President which enables both branches of 
government to enjoy a direct relationship with the electorate, 
thus remaining true to the principle of direct democracy. In 
convention theory the Government is replaced by an Assembly 
which acts as both executive and legislative power and which 
also retains its direct relationship with the electorate. 

In parliamentary theory it is impossible to avoid a relation¬ 
ship between Government and people which is indirect. It is 
therefore not perhaps surprising that the role of the representa¬ 
tive has been the object of more discussion in parliamentary 
states than in other systems. The question is often raised: 
To whom is a representative responsible? To his constituents? 
To his conscience? To his country? (The complications intro¬ 
duced by other loyalties, for example to a political party, or to 
an interest group which may pay him a retaining fee, arc 
left until later.) 

j There are, broadly speaking, two different approaches to the 
role of the representative in parliamentary systems. In countries 
such as the United Kingdom or Sweden the tendency towards 
parliamentary government preceded the extension of the 
franchise. (It is as well to be reminded once again that parlia¬ 
mentarism was originally a theory of government and was not 
necessarily associated with general participation in politics 
by the people as a whole.) Elsewhere, for example in Norway 
and France, it was the extension of the franchise which led to 
the introduction of parliamentary government. The approach 
in countries where the parliamentary tradition is the stronger 
has tended to be one in which the representative is regarded 
as a true representative, that is to say a man acting with some 
I degree of independence as he thinks best. Where the radical 
tradition is powerful there is more of a tendency to consider 
/ the member of the Assembly as a delegate. Parliament is thought 
' of as the vehicle through which the popular will finds expression. 

The notion of the delegate is in a sense the parliamentary 
equivalent of the attempts in presidential and convention 
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theory to escape from the difficulties raised by representative 
democracy. A delegate is a man who is instructed to act on 
behalf of his sponsors and is not, therefore, an obstacle between 
the people and the government. A good example of delegation 
is to be found at the United Nations or at a trade union 
conference where the delegates—as they arc in fact called— 
vote on behalf of their principals and not as representatives 
empowered to think and act for themselves. 

Of course in parliamentary government few members 
interpret their election to be literally one of delegation. The 
distinction between representative and delegate theory in their 
practical application is more a matter of degree. There arc 
often reports of American Congressmen acting as delegates of a 
public opinion which they attempt to sound by modern 
scientific methods. Time magazine reported on April 28th, 
1958 that ‘Freshman Chuck Chamberlain earlier had sent 
100,000 questionnaires on aid, trade and taxes to his Sixth 
District, had tabulated the 11,(XX) replies (fifty-seven per cent 
against a tax cut, thirty-five per cent in favour, eight per cent 
undecided)’. But not all American legislators act this way. 
John C. Calhoun once said: ‘I never know what South Carolina 
thinks of a measure. I act to the best of my judgement and 
according to my conscience. If she approves, well and good. If 
she docs not and wishes anyone to take my place, I am ready 
to vacate. We are even.’ The British Member of Parliament 
rarely thinks of sending a questionnaire to his constituents and 
does not ask them how he should vote on important issues before 
him. Nevertheless he will pride himself on his weekend visits to 
his constituency where he ‘sounds out’ local opinion. 

The action of Congressmen who write to their constituents 
for their views on the course they should take tends to be 
interpreted by supporters of a fully representative system such 
as the British as a sign either of moral cowardice on the part 
of the Congressmen or of distrust of their representatives on the 
part of the electors. In fact such delegation of responsibility 
may imply nothing of the sort. Rather it is the expression of a 
belief that so far as is humanly possible the electors themselves 
should be responsible for decisions and should not leave 
decision-making to others. One American Congressman 
reported that ‘If the results of the poll on an individual question 
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don’t run more than fifty-five per cent for or against I don’t 
feel that I have any clear mandate. If they arc much above that, 
though, I figure I’ve either got to conform to it in my vote 
or else be mighty well prepared to explain why I didn’t’. 

Where such a theory is strongly held, as in Switzerland, 
there is the use of the referendum to allow the people to 
decide for themselves directly, after the manner of the city- 
state. Similarly in France in 1946, when convention theory and 
delegate democracy were in the ascendant, the electorate was 
consulted by referendum on the important constitutional 
issues at stake—as it was once more in 1958 when the atmosphere 
was quite different. Certain American states have a long tradition 
of referenda and among the issues put before the electors in the 
1958 elections were the use of State funds to build a nuclear 
research reactor, the legalization of horse-race betting and 
bingo lotteries, the use of school funds to aid children attending 
segregated schools, the reduction of sales taxes, and proposals to 
raise legislators’ salaries and to lower the voting age. 

The principle of popular sovereignty finds fullest expression 
where the electors have the right to initiate legislation, as in 
Switzerland, or to recall their representatives as in some 
American States and (in theory at least) in the Soviet Union. 
These, and the demand that the Government shall fulfil the 
‘mandate’ given to it at election time, are all facets of delegate 
democracy. In pre-war Estonia the Constitution went so far 
as to prescribe automatic dissolution of the Assembly if its 
vote conflicted with the result of a plebiscite. 

By contrast representative democracy is based on the assump¬ 
tion that the member of the Assembly has been elected to act 
between elections on behalf of his constituents in accordance 
with his conscience and with what he understands to be in the 
best interests of his country and constituents. There is no place 
for the various devices of delegate democracy to ensure that 
policy mirrors the popular will. Thus the proponents of delegate 
democracy interpret the dictum ‘the general will cannot be 
represented* to mean that a great effort should be made to 
enable the general will to make itself felt: supporters of repre¬ 
sentative democracy on the other hand agree that since the 
general will cannot be represented there is no point in trying 
to interpret it, and that one may as well abandon the notion of 
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the general will as being a metaphysical abstraction. They 
prefer to remain true to the traditional idea of representation. 

It is not surprising that in Great Britain, where representation 
has existed for centuries and where there has been opposition to 
Rousseau’s doctrines and the ideas of French Revolution, there 
should have arisen in Burke the great opponent of delegate 
government. In much British political thought (as also in The 
Federalist) no particular virtue seems to be attached to the 
will of the people in Rousseau’s sense, or even to the will of the 
majority. The rule of the majority is regarded more as a working 
rule than as a doctrine. The electoral system of single-member 
constituencies permits members to be elected on minority votes 
and a political party to win power with the votes of only a 
minority of the population of the country. Proportional 
representation, transferable votes and other means of securing 
a true reflection of the popular will may be devices dear to the 
hearts of those who believe in delegate democracy, but arc less 
popular with British supporters of representative govern¬ 
ment. 

Whether delegate or representative democracy is predominant 
therefore depends to a large extent on a nation’s political 
heritage and, to a lesser extent, on political ideology and even 
prejudice. Delegate democracy results in much of the burden of 
responsibility for decisions being left in the hands of the people. 
This encourages, or is thought to encourage, their greater 
political awareness and maturity. Where, as in representative 
democracy, the burden is transferred from the people to 
members of Parliament there is, or is thought to be, a greater 
awareness of their grave responsibilities by these representatives. 
The fact that frequently neither arrangement works perfectly 
is not sufficient to justify much of the prejudice which accom¬ 
panies belief in the superiority of one over the other. 

Both systems have their disadvantages. Referenda, frequent 
elections and so on demand a sustained political awareness 
and interest in the electorate which may in reality be confined 
to a few who manipulate the votes of the many by propaganda. 
The prestige and even the moral fibre of the delegate may be 
undermined by the power of wirepullers who represent 
sectional interests rather than the popular will. Yet there does 
seem to be a heightened sense of responsibility for political 
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action in local or national or even international affairs in a 
country like the United States which in some respects tends to 
favour delegate democracy. Thus by a large majority, voters 
in Arkansas in 1958 decided to keep the sales tax at three per 
cent and not to lower it. At the same time they voted to treble 
the salaries of the State legislators. 

Representative government does not, on the other hand, 
appear to prevent the British people from feeling politically 
responsible for the actions of their government. Whether it is 
quite so active or so critical as American public opinion is 
supposed to be has long been a matter of debate. In a paper 
read to a joint meeting of the Political Studies Association and 
the British Sociological Association in 1955 Mr. Kenneth 
Younger stated that when he was a Minister the British 
Government seriously considered the reaction of American 
public opinion to its policy towards China and to French 
opinion on the rearmament of Western Germany. ‘In neither 
case could I recollect that the Government had comparable 
misgivings about British public opinion.’ At the same conference 
Mr. Donald Maclachlan observed of the British scene: ‘My 
impression is that when fundamental policy is in the making, 
public opinion plays little part. But when the policy goes into 
action and meets with success or failure, then public opinion 
can play a decisive part’. The reaction to the Hoare-Laval 
pact in 1935 and to the Suez operation in 1956 are two examples 
of swift and thorough post-mortems on British foreign 
policy. 

It is not easy to draw comparisons of this nature, and it is 
not fair to assume that countries as a whole conform to one or 
other of the two types of democracy. Even in Britain there have 
always been people on the Left who favoured delegate theory. 
In 1945, when the Labour and Conservative parties differed 
over the desirability of a general election before the war with 
Japan was over, Mr. Attlee proposed that a referendum should 
be held to determine the views of the electorate on the subject. 
Generally speaking, however, and even in recent works of 
political theory, justice does not appear to be done in Britain 
to delegate theory. There is an insular tendency to assume that 
representative democracy is the product of British good sense. 
If the devices of delegate theory seem to be more democratic 
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then so much the worse for democracy. Commenting on some 
of these Mr. Mabbott writes: 

‘In the strict and original [sic] sense of democracy all these 
tendencies are indubitably democratic. But at this point it 
becomes doubtful whether all that is democratic is progress, or 
whether the United Kingdom, for example, is on the road to 
democracy. 

For, ever since Burke’s great controversy with his electors at 
Bristol, it has been an accepted tenet of our constitution that the 
Member of Parliament is a representative and not a delegate. His 
duty is to vote according to his conscience in the country’s 
interest as he sees it and not to be tied by instructions or mandates 
from his constituents. Similarly, our leaders have stood firm 
against the referendum as liable to destroy all sense of responsibility 
in the government and to throw power to irresponsible 
demagogues. We have pitied the Third Republic in France, 
because the Deputies were so tied to their constituencies that 
effective government was difficult and reasonable taxation 
impossible. We have criticised the United States constitution 
because the recurrence at short intervals of Presidential or 
Congressional elections tends, as each election looms up, to make 
popularity, not policy, the touchstone of every political move. 
Here, then, at all these points, we show doubt as to whether 
“democratic developments’’ are necessarily desirable. But all 
this makes it doubtful whether “democracy*’ can any longer be 
used with any accuracy or consistency in political theory.’ 

It is on this pessimistic note that The State and the Citizen comes 
to an end. 

In his States and Morals Mr T. D. Weldon faces the same 
problem of reconciling the British system of government with 
the classical theory of democracy and does so by drawing an 
important but somewhat nebulous distinction between ‘radical’ 
or American democracy and ‘individual* or British democracy. 
It is very difficult for any Englishman to accept the notion that 
his country is not as truly democratic as others: surely, he 
thinks, it cannot be true that as Rousseau said ‘The British 
people thinks of itself as free—but it is mistaken*. Yet it would 
seem perfectly reasonable to recognize that compared to 
Continental countries, with their absolute monarchies, the 
British people have long been free, governed according to law 

i 
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and represented in the House of Commons, without insisting 
that this has been the same thing as being governed according 
to the strict principles of classical democracy which so many 
European idealists came to espouse. Although in its system of 
parliamentary representation and its independent judiciary 
Britain had long been pre-eminent, those who supported 
universal suffrage in the early nineteenth century did not 
look to conservative Britain for leadership. On the whole, as 
Mr. Mabbott rightly states, we have accepted the view of our 
leaders that firm government is more important than the 
radical notion that the will of the people must prevail. There 
is a body of opinion which considers that Hegel’s maxim is 
still true: ‘The people is that part of the State that does not 
know what it wants’. 


2. POLITICAL PARTIES 

Classical democratic theory assumes a simple and direct 
relationship between Government and people. Representative 
democracy introduces a third factor, an Assembly of representa¬ 
tives. Neither of them originally took account of other complica¬ 
tions such as political parties. Until recent times, indeed, 
when modern theories of government were introduced, there 
was little place for political parties except as necessary evils. 
Burke’s famous definition of a party—‘a body of men united 
for promoting by their joint endeavours the national interest, 
upon some particular principle in which they are all agreed’, 
does however rise above the typical eighteenth century 
condemnation of parties as ‘mere factions’. 

How was this element, which was distinct from both indi¬ 
vidual well-being and the general interest, the antithesis 
common to both classical democracy and utilitarianism, to be 
fitted in the traditional framework? Prima facie any group 
organization appeared to demand a loyalty from individuals 
which interfered with their liberty of conscience, while at the 
same time its own corporate interest seemed likely to run 
counter to the general good. On the whole the theoretical 
question of the role of parties does not appear to have worried 
many Englishmen in the nineteenth century. The lawyers 
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when necessary resolved the dilemma of the individual and 
the group by considering the latter to be a legal person. The 
Utilitarians, with their notion of national interest being merely 
the sum of individual (and presumably corporate) interests, 
possessed a theory less intractable than that of the will of the 
people. It was more difficult to fit corporate interests into the 
theory of the general will since this consisted of pure individual 
wills contemplating a general good which in itself was the sum 
of each person’s general will. The general good was not for 
Rousseau, as it was for the Utilitarians, merely the sum of their 
particular interests. 

In any case it was made difficult for many nineteenth 
century liberals to accept the notion of group organization 
in politics owing to the customary dichotomy of State and 
Individual. Just as economic theory assumed a free market of. 
individuals, so political theory regarded men as individual! 
political animals. With the rise of combinations, of employers 
and employed, towards the end of the nineteenth century the 
classical economic tradition withered. At the same time the 
rise of political combinations in the form of national political 
parties led to the rejection of classical individualist democratic 
theory. Discussing the notion of the State versus the individual, 
one of the New Liberals, D. G. Ritchie, commented: ‘Such a 
conception is quite inadequate as a basis for any profitable 
discussion of the duties of Government’ ( The Principles of State 
Interference , 1891, p. 11). Yet according to the editors of The 
Liberal Tradition from Fox to Keynes , in which this quotation 
appears, neither Rousseau’s classical democracy nor utilitarian¬ 
ism has been succeeded by any other coherent and widely 
accepted political theory within the liberal tradition. That 
tradition is still powerful in universities and helps to explain 
the esteem in which these two theories are still held. 

The failure to keep liberal (and especially Liberal) thought 
fully abreast of the important changes which have been taking 
place in the direction of socialism is largely due to the difficulty 
of reconciling individualism with the notion of men acting as 
members of a class or group. Conservatives have had much less 
difficulty, owing partly to their traditional concern for men as 
members of a group, whether a class or a country, and partly 
to their antipathy for liberal individualism. 
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The incorporation of groups into political analysis (except 
for those already committed to a conservative or collectivist 
point of view) has also been inhibited by historical circum¬ 
stances, particularly in Britain where the struggle for political 
power lay so long between the King and his Ministers on the 
one hand and the House of Commons on the other. So long as 
the Government lay in the hands of the Monarch the main 
source of tension was distrust of the Executive by the Assembly 
and there could be as little place in such a situation for a true 
party system as there is in wartime today when all energies 
must be concentrated in the main enemy. Loyalists supporting 
the Monarchy could see no virtue in an Assembly organized 
on party lines (except insofar as there was only a King’s party). 
Recalcitrant members could be dealt with individually; it was 
more difficult to mollify a whole party. Opponents of the 
Crown often shared the distaste for party. Those whose philosophy 
was that of individualism disapproved of ‘faction’ and others 
feared lest an Assembly divided against itself should prove no 
match for the King and his friends. 

A third difficulty which to this day in some countries inhibits 
the development of a party system is presented by political 
ideologies. Where a section of the population is convinced of its 
own righteousness or of the wickedness of its opponents or of its 
natural superiority there is little room for the give and take 
implied by opposing parties. The great religious conflicts of the 
seventeenth century reached the stage of open warfare because 
there could be no compromise on matters of doctrine. Religious 
conflict is still a powerful political factor in a divided Ireland, a 
dismembered Indian sub-continent, and in Arab-Israeli 
relations. (Yet there is a school of political thought which is 
convinced that religion, and even nationalism, are not real 
problems in politics but convenient disguises behind which the 
class struggle goes on.) 

Nor are doctrinal disagreements confined to religions. Many 
of the Tories who supported the Crown in the American War 
of Independence went into exile: no Tory party was ever 
formed in America again. In the nineteenth century English 
liberals looked upon the empires of Europe as rotten institutions 
tottering to their doom and acclaimed the impertinences of 
Lord Palmerston towards the ‘reactionaries’ as they were 
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called. There could be no compromise on the nature of the 
State with the Bourbons or Hapsburgs. Later many Socialists 
felt doubts about becoming involved in government alongside 
liberals in capitalist countries and there were several internal 
crises in the early years of the twentieth century in various 
Socialist parties over the issue of accepting office in the Govern¬ 
ment. Between the two world wars the Fascists and Nazis 
came into power forming parties, if that is the right word for 
their para-military organizations, which abhorred all 
compromise with their opponents as signs of weakness. Today 
the prime example of a group which continues to hold the 
belief in its own rightness is the Communist Party. Other 
parties may in certain Communist countries be tolerated—but 
only so long as they acknowledge the leading role of the 
Communists. 

Political parties as the term is commonly understood can 
therefore flourish only in liberal societies where there is general 
agreement on fundamentals, the acceptance of the integrity and 
good faith of one’s opponents, and the admission that one may 
be as fallible as one’s opponents. The term ‘party’ is sometimes 
used to describe groups in non-political organizations such as 
Churches or trade unions, for example the High Church party 
or the nationalization party. Yet it is noticeable that with few 
exceptions, e.g. the American International Typographical 
Union and the Co-operative Movement in Britain, none of 
these subordinate organizations has within itself a true party 
system. In each instance there is stress on unity against out¬ 
siders, whether they be entrepreneurs or infidels, which makes 
party division a luxury. At times party organization itself may 
be tacitly abandoned in time of crisis. In each of Britain’s 
crucial periods in the twentieth century, 1916-18 and 1940-45, 
there have been coalition Governments. Party division may 
become intolerable when external dangers threaten—and for 
Communist states which believe that they arc encircled by 
capitalist states bent on their destruction this has given added 
weight to their refusal to tolerate rivals. Thus as the classical 
writers insisted, the existence of rival ‘corporate interests’ 
may be considered to be detrimental to the general good. 
Political parties can be an integral part of the political structure 
only when a nation realizes that a society of individuals 
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rationally contemplating the common good is at best an ideal, 
at worst a chimera; where individuals and groups are no longer 
convinced they possess the key to absolute truth; and when 
external danger ceases to be pressing. In other words, parties 
can flourish only in a liberal society—yet liberal theory has 
often tended to ignore them! 

There is no reason why political parties should not be given 
their due place in liberal theory. Modern parties arc distinctive 
because their role has so changed that they have become essential 
to the political system. No longer are they factions formed in an 
Assembly to bring pressure to bear on the Government. They 
are groups of persons able and willing to share in the functions of 
government and to take responsibility for policy. The feature 
which distinguishes them most clearly from the factions and 
interests of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries is that 
they are under modern arrangements able and willing to merge 
corporate and national interest by forming a Government, if 
called upon, thus making obsolete Rousseau’s disjunction of 
the two. At the same time parties have ceased to be simply 
coteries in the Assembly but have instead developed national 
organizations to secure the following necessary as a result of the 
franchise extension. Newer parties, Socialist, Labour and 
Communist, have been formed as national organizations first 
and have later secured representation in the Assembly. In its 
heyday the Liberal Party in Britain and in Sweden was 
challenged by a national federation dominated by radicals and 
had to come to terms with these elements. In some countries 
there are only two main parties and the electorate chooses a 
Government at the same time that it selects members of the 
Assembly. In others there is a multi-party system and the 
elector merely chooses members of a party: formation of a 
Government may then depend on agreement between the 
contending parties. 

There is widespread recognition today that parties perform 
useful functions unknown to classical democratic theory. They 
are able to bring together behind a common programme 
people who as individuals would be too disparate in capacity 
and ideas to affect the course of events. Through a party an 
individual is able to exercise an influence which he could never 
wield alone. The party does not deflect the individual in his 
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attempt to obtain the general welfare: it gives him strength 
and fixity of purpose. The party, through its organization, is 
able to disseminate information so that its members are better 
able to take their stand on issues of the day. Rousseau himself 
recognized the difficulty of ensuring that people would have 
sufficient knowledge in their capacity as citizens and introduced 
the notion of a Legislator to advise the people in the initial 
stages. A somewhat comparable educational function is 
performed by the modern party within and without the 
Assembly, the electorate attending to the debate and making 
up its mind on the problems under discussion. By becoming 
responsible even for the Government itself the party has 
achieved a position of responsibility and has established its 
respectability. 

Nevertheless several of the problems raised by the presence 
of these ‘corporate interests’ remain unsolved. What, fori 
example, should be the relationship of the parliamentary partM 
and (he national organization? Some parliamentary parties, 
for example the British and American and the M.R.P. in 
France, preserve their independence of the national organiza¬ 
tion. Others, notably the Communist party, regard the 
parliamentary party as the instrument of the national party. 
At one time the Socialists shared this attitude but in many 
Socialist parties the majority decided after a time to accept 
parliamentarism and with it the independence of the parlia¬ 
mentary group. Where representative theory is strong such a 
relationship presents few problems. Parties founded on delegate 
principles, however, are inclined to view members of the 
Assembly more as instruments of the popular (i.e. national 
party) will. 

The introduction of political parties and party discipline into 
indirect democracy has therefore added yet another factor 
to the simple picture of classical theory. The representative 
is tempted by the pull of individual self-interest, the interests 
of his constituents, and his party’s interest. Even if he over¬ 
comes these and concentrates on what is good, it may well be, 
pace Rousseau, that what is for the good of his constituents, his 
party and his country do not coincide. The notion of the aim of 
politics being ‘the reconciliation of interests’, inadequate 
though it is, does at least eliminate some of these complications. 
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Politics as the reconciliation of interests or the adjustment of 
group pressures involves more than a consideration of 
representatives and political parties. Indeed it raises important 
questions about the fundamental basis of liberal-democratic 
theory. It is therefore necessary to devote a separate chapter to 
the role of interests and groups to conclude this study of 
general participation. 



VIII 


THE POLITICAL PROCESS: 

INTERESTS AND PRESSURE GROUPS 

C lassical democracy implies that men and women 
exercise their political rights as individuals —hence the 
insistence of liberal-democratic theorists upon the 
‘sacred rights of the individual’ and on the importance of the 
secret ballot. The election of representatives who are members of 
political parties, though it modifies the classical picture, as we 
have seen in the last chapter, does not necessarily conflict with 
the individual basis of politics. 

At this point, however, we have to ask ourselves whether in 
fact we really do vote ‘as individuals’. All of us are members of 
families to whom we have certain loyalties, and although 
nepotism is not what it was, at least in the more advanced 
industrial countries, kinship is an important factor in voting 
behaviour. As any canvasser knows, many a housewife refuses to 
vote or even to express an opinion ‘until my husband comes in’. 
Churchgoers are not indifferent to the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment to their Church, and State financial aid to Roman 
Catholic schools has sometimes been a potent factor in elections 
in Britain and France. In our work and recreation we arc 
members of small face-to-face groups, and loyalty to the union, 
if we are workers, or to the management, if we arc clerks, tends 
to affect our political affiliations. A great many workers today 
arc in trade unions, and though attendance at branch meetings 
is notoriously small the majority are willing to pay a levy to the 
political party of the unions’ choice. 

The growth of trade unions has been an important feature of 
the European scene since the nineteenth century. More recently 
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there has been a proliferation of organizations of all kinds in all 
countries, many of them with political aims. In Britain today 
nearly everyone, from purveyors of milk to old-age pensioners, 
from teachers and civil servants to farmers and ex-servicemen, 
may belong to a group which protects their interests. An 
interesting consequence of this development from the point of 
view of political analysis is that these organizations not only 
reflect and affect the views of their members, but that they 
claim a share in the political process as groups. Individuals do 
not have the opportunity to present their considered views on 
taxation to the British Chancellor of the Exchequer before the 
April budget, but all sorts of organizations make an annual 
habit of presenting him with their views. 

Clearly, there is in this process something at variance with 
the notions of classical democracy and its strict individualism, 
though as we have seen even Rousseau himself recognized that 
it was unlikely that any society would exist without groups. 
Hence his reluctant rider: ‘And if there are partial societies 
their number must be multiplied and provision made against 
their inequality’. 

In practice, of course, politics have not been conducted in 
accordance with the principles of classical democracy: the 
existence of the American Senate, for example, conflicts with 
pure democratic theory. For the two Senators from Nevada 
(pop. 160,000) have the same voting strength in the Senate as 
the two members from New York State (pop. 14,830,000). 
Local government reform in many countries, including Britain, 
is often blocked by the recalcitrance of local authorities which as 
interest groups may successfully oppose the national 
government. 

It is important at the outset to distinguish the psychological 
from the social or institutional importance of groups. 
Psychologically, groups influence their members in the way they 
behave as individuals and American investigators such as 
Ricsman, Mills, Whyte and Fromm are as perturbed by such 
influences as the crowd, the corporation and the peer-group as 
J. S. Mill was of society itself a hundred years ago. Yet the 
short answer to those who point to the almost overwhelming 
influence that families, face-to-face groups, religious and union 
allegiance have upon so-called ‘individuals’ is that there is 
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plenty of evidence that (thanks to the secret ballot) despite their 
affiliation to groups men and women very often do exercise 
an individual political discretion. The Republicans in the 
U.S.A. are well aware that the wives of many Democratic 
husbands vote Republican. The Italian Communists would not 
poll 6 million votes at election time without the support of 
many who are Roman Catholics and forbidden by the Church 
to support the Communist Party. In Britain the Conservatives 
owe much of their success to the support of millions of trade 
unionists. Indeed, according to Professor S. E. Finer, no fewer 
than 300,000 of the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
have taken the positive step of contracting out of the political 
levy, that is to say they have refused to pay a regular contribu¬ 
tion to help the Union finance (Labour) candidates for election 
to Parliament. Without underestimating the importance of 
group pressure on individuals, especially in an age of mass 
media and propaganda, it need not destroy our belief that, in a 
liberal-democratic society at least, the secret ballot still allows 
individual choice. 

The social or institutional significance of groups is different 
from the psychological. For groups not only influence their 
members: they claim to act on their behalf and often to enter 
into direct negotiations with government itself. It is the political 
role of these groups as institutions which appears to contradict 
a liberal-democratic theory based on individual choice. 

1. WHAT GROUPS ARE 

In his book The Human Group , Professor George C. Homans 
defines a group as one where all the members have face-to-face 
contacts, in other words form a ‘primary’ group. Political 
analysts are more concerned with large groups of people than 
with such small units, though very often, it must be admitted, 
the success of a large association depends upon organization at 
what is sometimes termed the ‘grass roots’ level. In his 
illuminating book Political Parties Maurice Duvcrger has shown 
that each of the modem types of political parties has had its 
own particular form of face-to-face basic group. The older 
Conservatives with their caucus of notables, the socialists with 
their branch organization, and more recently the Fascists with 
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their militia and the Communist with their cells, have all 
shown a capacity to adapt themselves to the requirements of 
their peculiar circumstances. The need to have an appeal to 
the rising generation, long recognized by the Churches, has 
meant the growth of special political organizations for the 
young. In the U.S.S.R., where there are no competing youth 
groups, the membership of the Komsomols and Young Pioneers 
runs into millions, and by coincidence the motto of the latter 
is the same as that of the Boy Scouts elsewhere: Be Prepared. 
The Communists have, moreover introduced a new technique, 
the front organization. Whereas Christians have been taught 
that the lukewarm shall be spewed out of the mouth, the 
Communists have tried to make use of those whose main 
interests are elsewhere, whether it be Sunday cycling trips or 
civil liberties, entreating members of such groups to provide 
the party with that little extra stimulus and support which it 
requires at election time. 

The face-to-face group is not, therefore, unimportant. But 
by its very nature it is not itself usually able to bring an indepen¬ 
dent influence to bear on government. The first criterion of a 
political interest group for our purposes is that it shall possess 
this influence. 

Such groups as are influential vary in their political interest. 
Those which most concern the political scientist are what have 
sometimes been termed ‘lobbies’, one of the most famous in 
recent years being the China Lobby which, it is thought, has 
been largely responsible for the failure of the United States to 
recognize Communist China, even as the de facto government of 
the Chinese mainland. Lobbies are groups whose sole raison d y etre 
is that of influencing government. They are purely political. 

Most groups have broader interests. Some, such as business 
and trade union organizations, may be called semi-political 
because by no means all their activities are related to the 
political process, though without their political bias they would 
not be the powerful bodies they often are. Other groups arc 
only occasionally political. Societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children or animals become politically interested 
only when matters affecting their interests are being discussed 
in government. It is difficult to make a hard and fast classifica¬ 
tion of groups on this ground, partly because groups vary in 
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their political activities from year to year. It is sufficient to 
say that the political analyst is obviously more interested in 
groups which are often politically active than those which are 
not. 

Groups differ in their aims. Some are anxious to convert 
people to their point of view, whether it be to abolish vivisection 
or to bring about a United Europe. These ‘cause’ or 
‘programme’ groups are rather different from others whose 
main concern is to protect the interests of their members, 
whether these be of national importance, for example old-age 
pensioners, or of sectional significance, e.g. the New England 
or Lancashire cotton industry. It is doubtful whether here, too, 
a sharp distinction between groups should be drawn. Milk 
producers, anxious to protect their own interests, may adopt the 
‘cause’ of a national ‘Drink More Milk’ campaign. Welshmen, 
fired by the righteousness of making the British Government 
give them more regional self-government may, incidentally, be 
protecting Welsh interests. As Mr. Plamenatz has suggested in 
his article ‘Interests’ Political Studies , February, 1954, most of us 
believe that the groups of which we are members has a worthy 
cause and we rarely think that their interest conflicts with the 
national interest. Civil servants demanding a rise in their salaries 
are not being cynically hypocritical when they support their 
application with the argument that it is necessary in order 
that an incorrupt and efficient Civil Service shall be maintained. 
In other words, what is for their interest is also for the common 
good. For a well-governed state it is most essential that there 
should be this identity. 

Some groups have only a brief existence. A society formed for 
the extension of the franchise, for equal pay, or for the abolition 
of capital punishment, may be dissolved, or more likely will 
disintegrate, as soon as its demands are met by the government. 
Interest groups, on the other hand, tend to be permanent. They 
develop their own bureaucracies which, as Mr. J. D. Stewart 
has shown in his book British Pressure Groups , develop their 
own code of conduct and liaison with the Civil Service. The 
National Farmers’ Union in Britain and the Grange in the 
United States, for example, have become integral parts of the 
political process. 

Interest groups are by no means a product only of modern 
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times. Professor Beer, among others, has traced the development 
of certain interests, and more particularly the varying attitudes 
towards them, in British history (.American Political Science 
Review , September 1957). Yet it is arguable that the modern 
group is inherently different in its organization and methods. 
Instead of certain individuals being important owing to their 
interests, e.g. the Duke of Bridgewater and his canals, today 
it is the group as an institution which wields the power. Two 
hundred years ago it was not necessary to seek out the interest 
group itself, but merely to know of the interests of particular 
members of the two Houses of Parliament. Today, as the phrase 
has it, individual M.P.s are often merely the ‘spokesmen’ of 
groups which brief them as their representatives. Politics has 
ceased to be a network of personal relations manifesting them¬ 
selves in Parliament. The proliferation of groups of all sorts has 
given the group itself its own status and the extension of 
bureaucracy has made the most common channel of 
communication correspondence between officials. 

Many ‘groups’ of people, if such they may be termed, are 
still unorganized. The so-called ‘white collar’ classes, 
particularly in the United States where not even teachers or 
civil servants are well-organized, provide examples of potential 
groupings which may be granted less than their just reward be¬ 
cause of their lack of political influence—or who alternatively, 
may be fairly dealt with to prevent them from finding it 
necessary to organize and thus add to the difficulties of 
government. 

Finally, groups vary according to their size. According to 
Mr. Stewart, the relative size of a group largely determines 
whether it has access to the Government itself, even to the 
extent of expecting to be consulted before action is taken, or 
whether it must content itself with raising matters through one 
or more members of parliament. Size in itself is not the sole 
criterion, however. The China Lobby in the United States has 
been effective less because of its size than because it so fervently 
believed that its case was sound, and because there has been 
no important opposition owing to America’s historic sympathy 
for old China. The Free Churches in Britain are much the 
same size now as they were before 1914 but their political 
influence is hardly comparable to what it was when the 
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President of the Methodist Conference, the Reverend Hugh 
Price-Hughes, intervened at the time Mr. Parnell was sued for 
divorce on the grounds of adultery. It is arguable that in the 
inter-war period the Trades Union Congress exercised an 
influence far less than the number of trade unionists warranted 
and conversely that it received undue deference in the decade 
following 1945. 

For our purposes, then, groups are bodies which act 
independently and have a marked political interest. They may 
be ‘cause’ groups but the important ones tend to be ‘interest’ and 
usually to be of a permanent character. The larger and more 
influential a group, the more important it is to the student of 
politics. The term ‘pressure group’ has been coined in the 
United States to describe tnose of political significance. 


2. GROUPS AND THE THREE THEORIES 
OF GOVERNMENT 

Largely as a result of American pioneering and usage, it is 
becoming customary to speak of pressure groups generally, 
and Section XV of the UNESCO bibliography Political 
Sociology (1957) is actually called ‘Pressure Groups’. There is 
some danger that the assumptions underlying the study of such 
groups in the United States will be carried over into political 
analysis elsewhere. In practice a distinction should be drawn 
between the role of groups in a presidential system and their 
behaviour under parliamentary conditions. 

In a presidential system such as that of the United States 
pressure groups have a special role. For action to be taken there 
has to be agreement by the various parts of the political system, 
in particular by the President and the Assembly. It was pointed 
out on p. 55 that owing to the separation of the two, considerable 
pressure is often necessary. Moreover, the necessity to influence 
individual members of the Assembly as much as, if not more 
than, the Executive means that pressure groups have to be 
highly organized and to keep a file on a large number of 
individuals and committees. Legislation may therefore be the 
result of cross-pressures being brought to bear on government 
rather than through governmental initiative. It thus happens 
that in a country like the United States there is the paradoxical 
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situation that the most popular political theory is one of individ¬ 
ualism as the correct basis of political action, whereas actual 
political practice depends very much on group intervention. It is 
not surprising that many American observers, comparatively 
uninterested in theory and implicitly making use of popular 
assumptions, find it remarkably difficult to reconcile themselves 
to pressure group activity at all. 

In the United States itself the role of groups is infinitely 
complicated by other circumstances. For example, the political 
capital, Washington D.C., is a city of only 800,000, where over 
half the population are Negroes and many of the rest dependent 
on government for their livelihood. It is thus physically 
separated from the main industrial, commercial and social 
centres of the country. Whereas elsewhere legislators and 
Ministers are part of a wider social milieu and subject to all 
the normal social pressures which this implies, in the United 
States, Washington is simply the political centre. In the 
absence of normal social intercourse between leaders of interest 
groups and Senators and Congressmen, lobbyists have to be 
employed to apply persuasion on behalf of their principals 
often by tactics which seem to verge on bribery and corruption. 
Even more important, a corporation like General Motors 
(whose headquarters are in Detroit and New York) finds it 
necessary to influence Congress as well as the Administration 
and to do this it requests local businessmen (that is the 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Cadillac dealers) to 
intervene with their local Senators and Congressmen. Such is 
the importance of the ‘grass roots’ or the local basis of American 
politics. 

The United States is also different from European countries 
by virtue of its continental size so that no city, not even New 
York, can claim to be the centre of the nation’s life. The 
peculiarity of the American party system lies partly in the 
enormous size and divergence of the country which in many 
instances makes federal policy the outcome of bargaining 
between regional interests. The federal system was devised to 
protect these differences, which were thought in 1789 to be 
very much differences between states. Today the differences 
over, for example, the construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
(supported by the Middle West and opposed by the Atlantic 
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region) or price control for natural gas (supported by consuming 
areas and opposed by Texas and other producers) illustrate the 
conflict between regional interests. 

In a parliamentary system, particularly one such as the 
British, the role of interests is very different. Policy is assumed 
to lie with the Government and it is necessary to apply pressure 
mainly on Ministers, particularly the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. As Sir Ivor Jennings has put it, ‘The pork barrel is 
kept locked up in 11 Downing Street’ (. Parliament , 1957, 
p. 200). Instead of legislation depending upon pressure groups 
it depends upon whether the Government (and their civil 
servants) want to introduce it, and however much the Govern¬ 
ment finds it convenient to consult with interests affected it 
insists that the policy shall be determined by itself alone. By 
constrast to the paradox in the United States, groups in Britain 
have always been accepted as part of the political process (much 
to the surprise of some Americans who have begun to analyse 
British pressure groups) and Jennings states the traditional 
Utilitarian theory quite simply on p. 184 of his Parliament , 
‘the national interest is nothing more than the sum total of 
the interests of individuals . . . the sum total of the interest of 
individuals means, however, not the interests of individuals in 
isolation but the interests of individuals in groups’. As for the 
custom of Members of Parliament accepting financial aid from 
outside sources, Sir Winston Churchill observed ‘We are not 
supposed to be an assembly of gentlemen who have no interests 
of any kind. That is ridiculous. That might happen in Heaven, 
but not, happily, here’. (Quoted by Beer in his article ‘Pressure 
Groups and Parties in Britain’, American Political Science Review , 
March 1956, p. 6.) Together with such realism towards the role 
of groups there is a marked tendency towards responsibility 
by both government and interests. Parliamentarism implies, as 
we have seen, that Parliament is accepted as the centre of the 
political system and that no groups imagines that it has the 
right to interfere with its prerogative, (though, as we shall see, 
Professor Finer has some doubts about this). 

It may be objected at this point that Britain is not the sole 
example of parliamentary government, and that in France, for 
example, the pressure groups seem more powerful and more 
irresponsible. In an interesting article ‘Pressure groups in 
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France 5 in the Journal of Politics, 1956, Professor Bernard 
Brown admits that sectional interests tend to take precedence 
over the national interest. But this is presumably because 
France has never accepted the full implications of parlia¬ 
mentarism, but has retained certain convention characteristics, 
notably that of power being predominantly in the Assembly. 
Thus the committees of the Assembly are most important parts 
of the legislative process even in policy formation. They tend, 
says Brown, to represent the various powerful interest groups. 
In this respect they appear to have something in common with 
British eighteenth century private bill committees, (see Beer, 
A.P.S.R. Sept. 1957, p. 623). Pressure groups, therefore, only 
have overweening power in parliamentary systems when the 
element of parliamentarism is not strong enough to withstand 
them. 

It is difficult to say anything about the practices of pressure 
groups according to the third theory, convention government, 
because there are only convention-type systems. The most 
important of these, the Communist countries, do not allow the 
free play of pressure groups as these arc understood elsewhere 
and cannot therefore be included in this survey. (There is 
little doubt that Russian policy is sensitive to pressure, notably 
by the Communist party, but also by the bureaucracy and the 
armed forces.) However, the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. does 
make specific reference to the role of groups in the nominating 
process which precedes elections to the Supreme Soviet. There 
is nothing about such groups in either of the inspirations of 
Communist government, Marxism or convention theory. 


3. GROUPS AND PARTIES 

Pressure groups can usually be distinguished from parties. A 
political party is essentially political, but this can only be said 
of some interest groups. It usually has in addition a general 
programme, whereas a group by its very nature tends to be 
concerned with specific issues and does not appeal to the 
electorate on a broad basis. Admittedly some groups with 
apparently narrow programmes, e.g. the Irish Nationalists in 
the nineteenth century, do fight elections and thus become 
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parties in Parliament. The main difference therefore is that 
by its nature a party, but not a group, is usually so involved in 
the political process, and sufficiently ambitious, as to be willing 
to assist in forming a Government if called upon to do so. 

There are no other hard and fast dividing lines between 
groups and parties. In a one or two-party system there is an 
obvious distinction between interest groups and political parties, 
but in a multi-party system (like the French) parties seem to be 
formed on a much narrower basis and to be more like interests 
(though significantly enough the multiplicity of parties does not 
prevent the growth of many other groups bringing pressure to 
bear on them). 

For convenience, therefore, it is only possible to distinguish 
groups from political parties by saying that many groups, unlike 
most parties, are not solely political organizations; that even if 
they are political they do not possess a general programme; and 
finally (the only real test) that a group, unlike a party, does not 
itself put candidates up for election (though it may support or 
even sponsor them). It is for this reason that until fairly 
recently political scientists have felt justified in excluding 
groups from their surveys of political systems. Groups, unlike 
parties, refrain from formally entering the political process. 


4. GROUPS AND THE POLITICAL PROCESS 

For a variety of important reasons there has been an increasing 
amount of attention paid to group behaviour in politics. As we 
have seen, the number of groups has increased and their 
political role has become more important. Partly this has been 
due to the extension of governmental interference in the 
economy of most countries. In Britain more than one in ten 
employed persons work for the State or a nationalized industry 
and even in the U.S.A. the number of Federal civil servants 
has risen from 500,000 to 2,500,000 in twenty-five years. 
Though the vast majority of people remain in the private 
sector of the economy, this too, thanks to war, re-armament and 
welfare, is considerably more controlled than it ever has been 
before. Even in free-enterprise U.S.A., the Federal Government 
is called upon to subsidize shipbuilding and transportation 
costs of all kinds and regulates commerce, communications, 
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agriculture, and the price of a vast number of commodities. 
The growth of what is called in America Big Government has 
made more and more people dependent upon governmental 
policy and therefore determined that they shall not suffer 
unnecessarily by any failure to apply the right pressure upon 
the Administration at the right time. 

With the growth of Government there seems to have been 
something of a decline in the status of the individual legislator, 
especially in Britain where party discipline is considerable. 
Interest lies less in the outcome of a vote in the House of 
Commons than in the result of the Government’s negotiations 
with the National Union of Teachers and the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. There is some fear that parlia¬ 
mentarism is being undermined by the development of what 
Professor Finer expressively calls ‘the anonymous empire’. 

Another development with political repercussions has been 
the extension of the mass media in the past fifty years, from 
cheap newspapers to radio and television. The public relations 
officers of groups often know better than individuals, and can 
better afford to know, how to use these means of advertisement 
and persuasion, and possess the funds necessary for their 
exploitation. Had the National Union of Teachers not 
succeeded in its campaign against the Superannuation Bill 
it was prepared to spend £100,000 on publicity. 

It is not only actual political developments which have 
broadened the interest of students of politics beyond the 
political system into what is often called the political process. 
The legacy of Marx and Freud, of sociology and psychology 
and other similar modern disciplines, has meant the creation 
of what are termed the social sciences among which the classical 
liberal political theory and its individualist leanings has not 
been much at home. The social scientists have not kept clear 
of political inquiry and many political scientists have joined 
them in the analysis of political behaviour, political sociology 
and social psychology. Individualist theory is increasingly 
confined to political philosophers who are unsympathetic to 
the claims of the social scientists and who have often found it 
easy to criticize the somewhat nebulous concepts which the 
social scientists have presented as ‘theory’. 

It is not sufficient merely to ignore the individualist political 
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theorists as legatees of John Stuart Mill and to assert glibly that 
this is an age of group analysis, for this in itself is not a satis¬ 
factory explanation of political behaviour. The problem of the 
political analyst is rather to resolve the apparent contradiction 
between a political theory of general participation by individuals 
and the facts of group pressure on government. It is the task of 
the remainder of this chapter to attempt to reconcile the role of 
interest groups with liberal-democratic theory. 


5. GROUP AND INDIVIDUAL PARTICIPATION IN 
THE POLITICAL PROCESS 

At first sight it would appear that the question: Have groups 
a place together with individuals in the political system? can 
easily be answered in the affirmative. For individualism as such 
is impracticable in anything but small groups. It is true that 
this fact of political life did not prevent individualism from 
having a considerable vogue, but this was because the rising 
middle classes who were the backbone of early liberalism were 
individualists by force of circumstances. They opposed the 
organized interests of their time, whether Estates or guilds, 
which were unsympathetic to the social and political aspirations 
of these newcomers to society. Factory-owners and merchants 
denied a place in the established social structure demanded 
that people should be considered on their merits as individuals 
(often as individual property-owners) and not because they 
belonged to a recognized corporation or Estate. Groups were 
associated by the liberals with the more reactionary elements of 
society. 

Today even this support for individualism has been removed. 
The European working class which has challenged the middle 
class has relied on organization to secure its demands, through 
trade unions and/or socialist parties. Industrialists in their turn 
have formed combinations and there are even signs of a new 
‘Estate’ system developing, different economic groups staking 
their claims to a share in the national income. Nowhere is this 
more advanced than in Sweden which abandoned the Estate 
system less than a century ago and where there has been much 
talk of a new pluralist society. 

Yet it is also clear that, at the other extreme, groups cannot 
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alone be given political power and responsibility without 
conflicting with the very basis of the liberal-democratic theory 
of general participation: the right of people as individuals to 
take a part in politics. Thus if neither groups nor individuals 
alone can form the basis of the political system it follows that 
in practice each must have a share. 

Logical though this deduction may appear to be, it is hard 
for many people to accept the notion that groups really can have 
any place at all in liberal-democratic theory. Two successive 
articles in a recent number of Political Studies (February 1958) 
make clear how strong has been the influence of classical 
democracy on people’s minds. Professor Sartori defines the 
Continental rationalist (i.e. classical) theory of democracy as 
one which ‘inevitably arises very neatly from a definite base, 
from ‘the people’s power’ or ‘the people’s will’ (p. 11). Professor 
S. E. Finer states: ‘It is still very commonly held that the 
Constitution expresses a sort of Tom Painite, or Rousscauan 
dependence on ‘the will of the people’ (p. 16). Professor 
Truman, as we have seen, has said of the United States that 
deviations from the canons of individualist democracy have 
been treated as pathology. Where society is thought of in 
terms of the individual and the group (i.e. the State), there is no 
place for any associations which cannot be reconciled with the 
direct responsibility which men bear as individuals for their 
governing. 

The classical theory would not have survived had not 
experience inclined many liberals and especially Liberal 
parties to be hostile towards groups. Reformers have always 
opposed what they call ‘vested interests’ which have con¬ 
sidered the advantage of themselves before that of the 
community as a whole. Certain groups, such as the Roman 
Catholic Church, have been thought by some to claim an 
allegiance from their members which may conflict with their 
patriotic duty as citizens. In the twentieth century Fascists and 
Nazis have consciously based their organizations on a group 
theory of politics which is contemptuous of anything to do with 
individualism. The middle classes have been alarmed by the 
group consciousness of the workers. Communists argue in 
favour of a dictatorship of the proletariat led by one of the 
most efficiently organized groups of modern times, the 
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Communist Party. Nor should it be forgotten that middle-class 
intellectuals, the people who formulate political theories, tend 
on the whole to be personally disinclined to be members of 
groups and to glory in their own individualism. 

It is not so surprising, therefore, to find that in nineteenth 
century France, where the radical inheritance from the Revolu¬ 
tion had so powerful an effect, it was a criminal offence for any 
group of more than twenty persons to form an association 
(except for business purposes) without the express permission 
of the Prefect. 

There have also been moral objections to group participation 
in politics. Many groups, especially the pressure groups of the 
United States, have been known to act without regard for 
morality. The individual at the ballot box has often seemed 
powerless in contrast to the highly organized lobbies with their 
direct access to the centre of power in Washington. In America 
especially there has long been an uneasy fear that groups 
exercise ‘power without responsibility—the prerogative of the 
harlot through the ages*. 

Yet these moral objections to groups are less intractable 
than the ideological opposition noted earlier. Groups may 
misbehave themselves: but there is nothing to prevent the 
State from reforming and regulating them. 

Against the undoubted objections to groups may be set the 
numerous advantages from their participation in politics. 
Many of the arguments in favour of groups are similar to those 
already put forward on behalf of parties in the last chapter. In 
addition it may be pointed out that even the reformers who 
opposed vested interests needed group organization in order 
that they might defeat them. Today more than ever the growth 
of the Executive, unforeseen by the radicals with their insistence 
that the people would henceforth ‘govern themselves,’ makes it 
necessary for citizens to form associations to protect them 
against the Government itself. The use of the term ‘pressure 
groups’ suggests that outside interests are obtaining special 
favours at the expense of the public, but it is also true that 
groups help to prevent Governments from imposing unfair 
burdens on the unorganized masses. Moreover, where party 
programmes tend of necessity to be general, group policies and 
proposals can be usefully specific. 
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Insofar as they too are in part heirs to the radical tradition 
the Communists bear witness to the serious implications of 
opposing group activity. They allow personal opposition to 
the Party but label any group dissent as ‘faction’. Since it so 
happens that government in Communist countries, owing to 
nationalization, is more powerful than in liberal-democracies 
the absence of groups to protect the individual against the State 
or the party is particularly unfortunate. The main burden of 
Dudintscv’s Not By Bread Alone is the struggle of the individual 
against the State where there is only one hierarchy of authority. 
(Communists have very properly pointed out that the inventor, 
Lopatkin, did not take the obvious course of appealing to the 
Party against the bureaucracy. But would this have helped him ? 
The difference between the Communist Party and the groups 
discussed here is that unlike them the Party has indissoluble 
links with the Government. To believe that it can serve both 
Government and people equally is to accept the fallacy that 
when ‘the people govern themselves’ there are no serious 
differences between the Government and individuals.) 

But does the contribution which groups undoubtedly make 
to the political life of liberal-democracies enable us to reconcile 
them with an individualist theory of politics? At first sight there 
would seem to be a contradiction: either a Government does 
what the individuals who elected it want, or it bows to the 
wishes of particular groups. Can this contradiction be resolved ? 

One solution to the group-individual dichotomy is the 
argument that in fact the interests of individuals and groups are 
identical or at least inseparable. The so-called ‘corporate’ theory 
of the State, whereby we are all assumed to be members of one 
body, some parts being more important than others, is an 
example of such an explanation. Individuals are, so to speak, 
hairs of the head, while the groups are limbs on which the 
body depends. This solution is inconsistent with liberal- 
democracy because it conflicts with the notion of the equality 
of individuals symbolized by the slogan ‘one man, one vote’. 
It was important in the 1930*s as an attempt to create 
a harmony between groups in countries where Communism was 
preaching class struggle and thus group hostility. 

The contradiction between group and individual participa¬ 
tion can however be avoided by looking upon politics as a 
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process rather than as a simple relationship between parts of a 
political system, e.g. the People—the Assembly—the Executive, 
which (as in Part I) can be depicted by a diagram. ‘Process’ 
sometimes seems to mean simply those political influences 
which lie outside the traditional governmental system proper. 
Thus much of the recent investigation into participation in 
government, of elections, parties and interest groups, in other 
words the subject matter of Part II of this study, is to be found 
listed in such publications as the International Political Science 
Abstracts under the heading ‘The Political Process’. 

It is possible to go one step further and to use ‘process’ to 
imply the dynamics of politics as distinct from the institutions 
such as parties or legislatures which form the main area of 
political inquiry. We speak of a process when we refer to the 
manufacture or rectification or refining of products such as 
steel, alcohol, petroleum or sugar. Like a procedure it is 
something which is gone through. The political process therefore 
consists of those steps which are gone through in the ordering of 
our political affairs: it concerns the role of people and institu¬ 
tions (i.c. what they do) as distinct from their status in the 
political system (i.e. what they are). Above all, it involves the 
policy-formation of government, not simply its structure. 

If politics is looked upon as a process involving policy- 
formation and decision-making (and provided, it must be 
added, that the radical notion of Government as self- 
government is replaced by a more realistic view of Government 
as something which has to be watched, however popular its 
basis) then it is possible to fit groups in at one stage or another 
when individuals cannot play a very important part. At 
elections the final check upon a Government is in the hands of 
men and women as individuals in whom lies the fate of the 
ruling group or groups of politicians. Between elections 
individuals may write to their Members of Parliament or to the 
newspapers and by the subtle interplay of what is known as 
‘public opinion’ they may perceptibly influence governmental 
policy. But this is about all that they can do and it does not 
really amount to more than an occasional intervention in the 
political process. 

It is the task of groups to influence the Government between 
elections, when individuals are comparatively powerless. Where 
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radical theory is strong, as in Washington D.C., this influence 
is looked upon with distrust and the representatives of the 
lobbies must be registered much as ladies of easy virtue are 
recorded in the official files of less salubrious cities elsewhere in 
the world. In Britain, where groups are accepted as having a 
positive contribution to make, they are assumed to give respon¬ 
sible advice and in practice tend to live up to their reputation. 
Where the stigma of corruption is sufficient to erase a group 
from the chosen list of governmental advisers, self-interest urges 
good behaviour. It is no coincidence that in their endeavours 
to win such a position for themselves in the U.S.A. the newly 
merged American unions are prepared at whatever cost to 
uphold ethical standards. 

It is groups, not individuals, which possess the specialist 
knowledge which is so essential in the framing of legislation 
or implementing the laws. It is groups whose interests are 
largely affected by governmental decisions. Above all, it is 
groups which can most speedily and effectively oppose the 
Government when it acts contrary to the public interests. And 
although they may occasionally act on behalf of themselves 
rather than for the public good, they are not alone in this— 
for so may the Government itself or individual citizens. 

Groups not only fill the gap in the political process between 
elections but may also play an important part in the nominating 
of candidates for election. This nominating process, which is an 
essential part of the political process, is carried on behind 
closed doors by party caucuses in most parliamentary countries 
and the voter is given a voice not in the selection of candidates 
but only in the election of members of the Assembly. Indeed 
in Britain it is traditional to speak of individuals who presume 
to offer themselves in opposition to the political parties as 
‘freak candidates’ and to require of them a £150 deposit (which 
they forfeit if they obtain less than one-eighth of the poll) so 
that their number shall be kept down. The main argument 
against popular participation in the nominating process (e.g. 
the direct primary in the U.S.A.) is that it weakens party 
discipline. Yet there are many arguments against caucus 
selection; particularly in constituencies or congressional districts 
where one party is effectively dominant some such reform 
would appear most desirable. The adoption of group nomina- 
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tion of party candidates might avoid the twin evils of the closed 
caucus or the often-abused popular primary. 

In the U.S.S.R., where the Communist Party (and non- 
party bloc) effectively controls all elections, provision for 
group nomination is made in the Constitution. Western 
critics of Russian elections sometimes fail to note this feature of 
the Russian political process whereby ‘the right to nominate 
candidates is secured to public organizations and societies of 
the working people: Communist party organizations, trade 
unions, co-operatives, youth organizations, and cultural 
societies’ (Article 141). No doubt as many observers maintain, 
the Communist Party in fact also controls the nominations, 
but the idea of group nomination and the principle of wide 
participation through groups in this stage of the process is 
recognized. 

It should not be thought that groups influence the political 
process between elections quite separately from the electors. 
All groups are composed of individual electors whose views on 
events are constantly susceptible to change. This in turn affects 
group policies. The almost imperceptible influence which 
individuals wield as members of groups and which they often 
underestimate when they speak of trade unions or business 
groups as monoliths, is perhaps more important than their 
direct action on government as individuals through M.P.’s and 
the Press. A group leader, if he is to be successful, must not 
only be able to mould opinion (as Lenin did in the Bolshevik 
Party in the months before the October Revolution), but must 
reckon with the opinions of the rank and file which percolate 
upwards from the face-to-face group. 

Thus if the notion of process is introduced into political 
analysis, there need be no contradiction between group and 
individual participation. Individuals exercise their right 
primarily at election time. If they so desire they may intervene 
in the process in a variety of ways between elections, not only 
by approaching government itself but, if they feel so inclined, by 
petitions, the formation of new groups or simply by influencing 
one or other of the political parties. Yet between elections it is 
only a minority which takes advantage of its varied 
opportunities. Groups are better equipped to influence govern¬ 
ment in day-to-day affairs and to keep it in touch with currents 
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of opinion which often get lost amid the tidal motions which 
characterize election campaigns. As Dahl has observed, they 
are an indication of intensity of feeling—something which 
elections do not always measure. They have also their uses in 
the nominating process. 


6. THE NEED FOR CONTROL OF GROUPS 

Such a conclusion is very neat and satisfying, but it makes 
several assumptions which cannot pass unchallenged. It 
assumes in the first place that there are a number of groups 
which presumably check one another, as Rousseau hoped. This 
has been carried over into modern economics where the 
replacement of the individual in the free market by group 
activitities has given rise to the notion of equilibrium analysis. 
By the idea of ‘countervailing power’ in his book American 
Capitalism Professor Galbraith has transferred this theory into 
the political sphere. The advantage of such a theory is that it 
can be used even when there are but a few groups in equilibrium, 
e.g. the three main automobile producers of the United States, 
or Business versus Labour. On the other hand it tends to be on 
the side of the big battalions and runs counter to the 
individualist base of liberal-democracy by implying that large 
corporations are not only more important than others 
economically (which they obviously are) but also politically. 

In practice there is something to be said for this view even 
in politics. French experience all too clearly demonstrates 
that it is more often the bigger groups which are expanding, 
progressive and attentive to the public interest than those which 
are smaller and more individualistic. 

In social theory equilibrium analysis has little to do with 
classical democratic theory. It assumes a balance of classes 
(upper, middle and lower) when in fact the upper class for all 
practical purposes has disappeared and the middle class itself 
is a minority group. This is no more accurate a picture of 
society than the marxist division of bourgeoisie and proletariat. 
In economics it takes for granted an economy where the few 
who wield economic power are considered the equal of the 
many who are employed in the economy and calls them the 
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two sides of industry. Admittedly this is an advance on earlier 
theorizing which took almost no cognizance of the majority 
at all, but it seems to assume the indefinite prolongation of the 
status quo. 

However, even if equilibrium analysis can be accepted as a 
partial explanation of the actual working of the political 
process it is more doubtful whether the assumption that groups 
check one another is justified. At this point it is perhaps 
permissible to cease to speak in general terms and to concen¬ 
trate on the two types of group which are giving most concern 
in capitalist countries today: business and trade union organiza¬ 
tions. As Finer has cogently demonstrated in his Anonymous 
Empire both types of organization are able as producers to 
protect their interests against unorganized consumers—or, 
one might add, an unorganized electorate. Elections are 
financed, propaganda issued and legislators paid fees by 
large groups which presumably expect a return on their 
investment and often conceal their activities from the general 
public. Some of them may achieve their ends by a diplomatic 
blackmail, threatening non-co-operation with the Government 
if it adopts one policy rather than another. In others, 
particularly in the U.S.A., the leadership may have achieved its 
position of control by corrupt means. In many there is a 
remarkable apathy even when elections are fought on an 
ostensibly democratic basis. As Finer points out, a roomful of 
people elect the officers of the Automobile Association with its 
two million members. 

The astonishing thing is that despite their political influence, 
which they sometimes misuse, there is so little attempt to 
regulate groups. The radical view tends to be the rather im¬ 
practical one that they should as far as possible be eliminated 
from the political process altogether. Much modern group 
analysis on the other hand appears to take the opposite view: 
that groups are a necessary part of the process and can be 
trusted to behave; if not, the Government will deal with them 
as good sense dictates. 

Few voices have been raised in favour of general regulation, 
and yet clearly in some situations unregulated group activities 
can make a mockery of liberal-democracy. Individuals have 
long been regulated by the laws governing elections. Presumably 
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groups have escaped attention because of the assumption that 
they are outside the political system, a belief fostered by groups 
themselves with their insistence on control of their own affairs. 
There is certainly no need to demand control of groups as 
such but merely to insist that those which expect to be con¬ 
sulted and considered by government shall conform to certain 
standards. 

A good example of the need for regulation is provided by the 
stormy history of business enterprises and trade unions, both 
of which have at one time or another interfered in the govern¬ 
mental process. Over the years it has been found necessary to 
prevent business firms from discriminating against trade unions, 
while unions for their part, expccially in the United States, have 
been forbidden to engage in unfair labour practices. The 
Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 expressly forbids union coercion of 
employees; unions may not charge members excessive or 
discriminatory dues; and they may not try to make an employer 
accept a featherbedding agreement. Above all, they may not 
strike or boycott except for legitimate ends. Unions and their 
leaders are made responsible in the courts for their actions. 

In both Britain and the United States much consideration 
has been given to the right of unions to contribute their 
members’ subscriptions of political parties. At the present 
time British trade unions may exact a political levy for the 
Labour Party from all who do not contract out of this payment. 
In the United States no campaign contributions by unions are 
allowed. There would seem to be no good reason why regulation 
should go so far in protecting minority rights: it would be 
sufficient to demand that contributions be authorized by a 
majority of the membership and that those who wish may 
contract out. 

For group political activity to be consonant with the 
principles of liberal-democracy some regulation must be 
accepted by them. There is a particularly good case for 
publicising group activities—fees paid to M.P.s, money spent 
on propaganda, elections and so on. At the same time it 
should be established whether or not leaders are speaking on 
behalf of their membership. The internal organization of a 
group is a matter of public concern if its leaders claim to speak 
for millions of members on public issues (though objection 
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should be taken more to corrupt practices than to the apathy 
of members for which the leaders cannot always be blamed). 

While such regulation applies most obviously to trade unions 
with their vast membership it is also applicable to business. 
There has had to be increasing control over public utilities, 
monopolies, food, drugs and liquor. At the present time the 
political action and influence of business firms is receiving 
much attention in Britain, especially by the Labour Party. 
As a result the steel company of Stewart and Lloyds consulted 
their shareholders before embarking on a campaign to oppose 
the re-nationalization of the steel industry. Certainly political 
action of this sort should not be undertaken without such 
consultation. Where any group leadership presumes to approach 
government without backing from its members it may legiti¬ 
mately be refused a hearing. There are of course limits to the 
demands for formal agreement by the rank and file before 
leaders may act. Thus although in principle it would seem 
justifiable to demand a secret ballot of trade unionists before 
strike action is taken this may restrict the freedom of manoeuvre 
of leaders. On such occasions, in any case, a leader must 
assure himself of adequate support or the strike may be 
unsuccessful. 

Little can be done to overcome the problem of apathy 
towards the internal organization of most groups which so 
many members display. People usually join them for the 
(often non-political) services they render and cannot be 
expected to be as interested in all the groups to which they 
belong as much as they arc in their political party. Education 
may help, as may the use of agitators, but it is most unlikely 
that the same degree of participation will ever be achieved. The 
moral of this is that groups which are not purely political are 
rarely likely to command the whole-hearted and positive support 
that enables them to speak on behalf of all their members. 

In the end groups themselves do depend on their individual 
members. Although the majority may for much of the time 
support their leaders, thus making groups behaviour for the 
most part predictable, there is always an element of uncertainty. 
Opinion within a group may shift suddenly or change 
imperceptibly. Nothing is more instructive than the sudden 
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change in British opinion during the Suez crisis or the gradual 
moulding of opinion in the two parties in the decade 1945-55 
which brought their policies so close together. How else can 
either be explained except by changes of individual opinion? 
The political analyst must never lose sight of this fact. 

Regulation of groups, therefore, is necessary to assure that 
in making their contribution to the political process groups 
do not lose touch with their members or act contrary to the 
public interest. Public recognition of group participation carries 
with it the understanding that groups shall conform to the 
same standard of behaviour as individual electors. This cannot 
be left to the mutual interaction or countervailing power of 
the groups themselves. 

It remains to assess the implications of party discipline and 
group pressures for the liberal-democratic theory that there 
should be general participation. Those who hold to the 
classical doctrine of the State (that men act as individuals) 
may find it impossible to accept the modifications which the 
adoption of groups as integral parts of the political process 
involves. Yet it would seem unrealistic to refuse to consider 
such groups as part of the body politic—and unduly sceptical 
to go to the other extreme and deny that the individual counts 
at all. Whatever may be thought about the weight of the 
pressures brought to bear on individual electors, the fact 
remains that they are left to their own devices in the polling 
station. It is worth remembering that neither Conservative 
newspapers in Britain nor the Republican press which dominates 
part of the United States are always successful in their efforts 
to instruct the voters in their duty to vote Conservative or 
Republican. 

Government, it would seem, is dependent on the will of 
individual voters, and at election time these persons count 
very heavily indeed. Groups like trade unions ultimately have 
to rely on the identification of their members with the group’s 
point of view, and this may not be forthcoming. Between 
elections, admittedly, the Government is much more under 
the influence of organized pressures (which may or may not 
approximate to what Calhoun called the concurrent as distinct 
from the numerical majority) and these may take an active 
part in the nomination of candidates at election time. 
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To some extent groups solve the problem posed by Dahl 
of an apparently apathetic majority which favours a course 
of action intensely opposed by a minority. Between elections 
the groups can do their best to protect their interests. The 
American political system, through its checks and balances and 
especially through the senatorial filibuster is designed to protect 
intense State minorities; pressure groups are an extension of this 
principle to those minorities which are less compact 
geographically. 

In short, it is not only possible but probable that in a 
liberal-democratic society participation will be by groups as 
well as by individuals. It is not the use of their power but its 
abuse which makes necessary some restraint on the activities of 
groups (as it must likewise be on individuals when they act as 
part of an aroused mob). The view of Rousseau that corporate 
interests or factions necessarily were opposed to the public 
interest was too facile: a corporate interest, like that of any 
other minority, may be right in its policies and has the right 
to express itself. Where, however, a large organization can ride 
roughshod over individuals, for example a rich foreign corpora¬ 
tion over a small Central American republic, then the political 
process may be abused by a group whose influence is 
unrestrained by any countervailing power. 


L 




B. Theories of Limited Participation 


In the last three chapters we have dealt with the need to 
modify the theory of classical democracy in order that it may be 
adapted to the realities of modern political life. An ideal should 
bear some relation to one’s expectations, and this classical 
democracy manifestly failed to do. The broad conclusion was 
reached that such adaptation is feasible, provided one is not 
committed to the doctrine of pure individualism and unable to 
consider group activity as anything but a necessary evil. 

In this section we shall consider three widespread notions 
that conflict with the tenets of liberal-democracy, and especially 
its insistence upon the importance of the role of the individual 
elector. These are the theories of elites, of the ‘iron law of 
oligarchy’, and of class war. Elite theories imply that some 
persons are superior to the masses, a doctrine opposed to any 
theory based on the general will of the people. The notion of an 
inevitable oligarchy may result in despair of truly responsible 
government: in the last analysis, according to this theory, all 
government tends to be irresponsible and self-perpetuating. 
Finally, if the fundamental fact of modern politics is that there 
is a class war then the principles of liberal-democracy, for 
example that in participation all electors count for one, are the 
merest shams. For what purports to be based on general 
participation is in fact, according to those who propound the 
class war doctrine, dependent upon the decisions of the 
dominant class. 

Now it is a popular exercise to write polemics against each 
of these theories. Certainly there is much in the writings of 
those who expound government by elites, oligarchies and 
particular classes which is thoroughly obnoxious, and we must 
be grateful for the energy with which they have been rebutted. 
However, it is becoming increasingly clear that concentration 
on the ideals of liberal-democracy may blind us to the existence 
of elements of each of these three theories in every society. 
Thus a book has been written about the United States with the 
surprising title of The Power Elite . Investigations of the behaviour 
of British and American trade unions have confirmed the 
conclusions which Michels reached nearly fifty years ago about 
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Continental organizations: groups which may espouse the 
cause of liberal-democracy may in fact themselves be tightly-run 
oligarchies. As for the class war, nobody can be under any 
illusions about the existence of class conflict in many countries 
and its exploitation by socialist parties. The introduction of 
universal suffrage, which presumably gave the poor an electoral 
advantage over the rich, had not apparently been sufficient to 
transform the political scene. 

Moreover the three theories overlap considerably. A 
particular class may be looked upon as an elite; an elite may 
have tendencies to become an oligarchy. Indeed some critics 
may think that the distinction drawn between an oligarchy 
and an elite is overdrawn since the terms are often used 
interchangeably. Yet it is doubtful whether the two are 
commonly thought to be identical and an attempt at 
clarification is overdue. 

Two further points may be stressed. To discuss a theory is 
not necessarily to adopt it as an explanation of political 
behaviour. To adopt it as such an explanation, as many 
sociologists have felt obliged to do, is not to advocate it. Many 
who have written about societies in terms of their elitist or 
oligarchical structure would prefer to speak in terms of general 
participation, if these were appropriate. 



IX 


ELITE THEORIES 

I n his satire Animal Farm George Orwell gave an exposition 
of elites which may well outlast that of the textbooks. In 
this fable the horses, intoxicated by the thought that the 
taking-over of the farm means that everyone shall be on an 
equal footing (as in classical democracy) arc surprised to 
discover that the pigs, shrewd creatures, arc taking things 
easily and are regarding themselves, apparently, as a new 
governing (and leisured) class. Indignantly they rush back to 
the spot where the principles governing the new society have 
been painted on the wall. Alas for them, the Declaration of the 
Rights of Animals has been amended so that it now reads: 
‘All animals are equal—but some arc more equal than others’. 
In other words there was now to be an elite. 


1. TYPES OF ELITE 

The main characteristic of all elite societies is that the ‘more 
equal few’ have an advantage over the many. Such societies 
differ from one another first of all in the type of people who 
comprise the few. In some societies, for example, the elderly 
may be given deference—even to the extent of being accepted 
as the political as well as the social leaders. Here government is 
a gerontocracy. In most societies until recent times the men 
(whom Lipson in his The Great Issues of Politics calls the ‘unfair 
sex’) have had an advantage over the women. Customarily, 
too, a man’s family backround, that is to say his birth or 
ancestry, has often afforded him the sort of privileges indicated 
by the phrase ‘born with a silver spoon in his mouth’. 
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To class distinction has been added the colour bar and the 
claims of particular races or ethnic groups to be superior to 
others. Africa is at present the scene of a struggle by native 
Africans, Arab and Negro, to gain at least comparable status to 
that of the European settlers. Europe itself, populated by 
Caucasians and happily free from the more acute racial tension, 
is still the scene of ethnic antagonisms. The emancipation of 
proud nations like the Finns and Norwegians and the Czechs 
has taken place only within living memory, while other minority 
national groups still remain. The Jews have suffered untold 
horrors in recent years, millions being put to death by the 
‘Aryan elite’. 

Each of these criteria separating the elite from the rest (or 
‘the masses’ as defenders of elites are fond of calling the many) 
is individually unalterable. No amount of personal ambition 
can change a person’s age, sex, birth or national origin though 
each may in certain circumstances be concealed. Other elites, 
however, do permit an element of personal volition to determine 
membership. Thus membership of a particular religious body in 
nineteenth century England (and many other countries) was a 
pre-requisite for those aspiring to belong to the elites of their 
country, but Mr. Lloyd George could have become a school¬ 
master in Wales if he had allowed himself to be confirmed into 
the Anglican communion. Disraeli was successful because 
though of Jewish lineage he was of the Anglican persuasion. 
Warriors from the days of Sparta to the recent world wars have 
often been highly regarded by the more timid members of 
society and those who have risen to become the leaders have in 
all countries been well rewarded as an elite. Qualifications for 
admission to an elite depend very much on its nature. Entry 
to ‘Society’, as every reader of Jane Austen knows, may depend 
partly on the acquisition, amongst other things, of certain 
social graces. 

One of the earliest exponents of a system which can be 
called elitist was Plato, whose Guardians were men who 
combined a proper religious sense, military glory and above all 
an intellectual capacity of the highest order. Not surprisingly 
the notion that the knowledgeable should be the cream of 
society has had a perennial appeal to intellectuals—though 
unfortunately for them, as Professor Laski discovered, practising 
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politicians tend to take a rather different view of the political 
expertise of academic persons. 

In practice as government has grown more complex and the 
ruling classes more heterogeneous, entry into the elite (or elites) 
has become more open and a certain personal capacity (though 
hardly comparable to Plato’s expectations) is becoming 
necessary for admission to what Wright Mills calls the ‘power 
elite’. Even politicians find it very useful to have the advantages 
of a good education, and where there is a large public sector 
in the economy of a country still greater demands are laid upon 
the Minister responsible. In his book Community Power Structure 
Floyd Hunter relates that of the forty top leaders in his 
‘Regional City’ all except one merchant and two labour leaders 
were college graduates. In politics generally several types of 
ability appear to be in demand: the capacity to use the mass 
media to manipulate the masses, the ability to administer large 
organizations, and of course the knowledge of how to work one’s 
way up the party hierarchy. Mass democracy, unlike the 
utopian individualist democracy of the classical democrats, 
requires political skills which only a comparatively few 
possess. 

Marx’s description of the elite (or rather dominant class, 
because he did not use the term) is the one most of us know 
best. He argued that the aristocracy had given way to the 
bourgeoisie, and he described the ruling class primarily in 
economic terms. The ownership of the means of production 
distinguished the bourgeoisie from the others, whether they 
were ‘lackeys of the bourgeoisie’ (professional men and clerks) 
or exploited proletarians. It is true that in most liberal- 
democracies ‘capitalists’ still have an influence and prestige— 
as a glance at the governing bodies of many universities will 
indicate—which seems in some ways inconsistent with the 
principles these countries profess. 

However inconsistent elites may appear with the theory 
of general participation, even in countries whose systems are 
ostensibly based on democratic principles, elites of one sort or 
another are common. But although they make a frontal attack 
on the notion of egalitarianism elites arc not necessarily 
opposed to individualism: the individual can enter some elites 
largely by his own exertions. 
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2. THE APPEAL OF ELITE THEORIES 

Elite theories, as the term is understood here, appear to be 
largely of modem origin. Whereas Plato, like defenders of 
elites today, urged that there ought to be an elite structure, 
many modern elite theorists tend rather to describe them as 
part of the everyday realities of politics, sometimes drawing 
attention to their departure from democratic principles. 
Mosca in 1883 defined the notion of ‘the ruling class’ in his 
book of that title and Pareto in his great treatise on sociology, 
published in 1916, expounded the notion of the ‘circulation of 
elites’ as an explanation of how societies remained virile. 
Italian writers such as these could see the inadequacy of the 
classical theories of democracy in the light of their own experi¬ 
ence of what purported to be constitutional and democratic 
government. As a reaction they preached the doctrine that, as 
Pareto put it, ‘every people is governed by an elite, by a chosen 
clement of the population’. In itself, however, this does not 
explain the success of elite ideas in an age which is so imbued 
with the notion of men’s equality. 

Radicals, for their part, find no difficulty in attacking elites. 
To them the defenders of elites are merely rationalizing the 
wish of the privileged to retain their power, whether they are 
believers in white supremacy in Kenya, Alabama and South 
Africa or rich businessmen in the West Indies, Singapore or 
Algiers. Certainly some elite theories seem to assume a doctrine 
of inherent inequality. Yet when viewed against the actual 
practice of politics the radical notion of general and equal 
participation seems indeed almost like a temporary aberration. 
Indeed in how few countries is this principle (even when 
modified by the necessities of government dependent on 
representatives, political parties and group pressures) a reality? 
Inequality is still an almost universal phenomenon. 

And yet, if all that elite theories amounted to was a denial of 
equality and an insistence by those in power that they intended 
to retain it, they would have no more general appeal than many 
traditional forms of government. These were mentioned and 
dismissed in the Introduction because they were based on the 
outworn assumption that the mass of the people have no interest 
in politics. For however much men may suffer from unfair or 
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unequal treatment they are unlikely to accept inequality as a 
belief once they have grasped the significance of what the 
radicals have long been saying. Yet elite theories have been 
popular in modern times and we are left wondering whether 
there is something which makes an elite different from an 
oligarchy or aristocracy or bourgeoisie—for clearly the term 
‘elite’ does convey a different impression. 

For many writers the value of the term seems to be that it 
is broader than these others, though society is still of course 
thought of as a pyramid with the masses at the bottom and the 
elite at the top. An elite appears to combine some of the 
characteristics of both an oligarchy (government by the few) 
and an aristocracy (government by the best) but is not to be 
confused with either. It is a minority, like an oligarchy, and 
consists of superior people, like an aristocracy, but there is 
neither the sense of self-perpetuation and selfishness which 
surrounds the former not the pomp and grandeur which often 
is associated with the latter. ‘Vested interests’, which are 
typical oligarchies, hardly have the appeal of elites. Aristocracies, 
for their part, enjoy a permanent status which few elites attain. 

It is true that the term ‘elite’ is often so defined as to mean 
little more than the ruling class or as Cole says ‘groups which 
emerge to positions of leadership and influence at every social 
level ’ {Studies in Class Structure , pp. 105-6). It is also true that 
elites tend to protect their interests and to perpetuate themselves. 
But though elites may become oligarchies this is no reason for 
regarding them as identical and using the terms inter¬ 
changeably. Discussion of the so-called ‘iron law of oligarchy’ 
is therefore left to the next chapter. 

What, then, distinguishes an elite as the term used in this 
study? An elite, as the dictionaries say, is choice, a chosen 
element in the population. This is a particularly felicitous 
expression to use in explaining what an elite is and why 
it has appeal. It implies that there is an element of approbation 
by those who are not part of the elite, without suggesting that 
their approval necessarily means that the elite is composed of 
the best people in any ‘objective’ sense. An elite, unlike an 
oligarchy or an aristocracy, owes its peculiar position of 
privilege to the recognition and esteem accorded to it by the 
masses. Should a society change its standard of values, for 
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example, should the Age of Empire give way to the Age of 
Technology, a different set of men is awarded esteem and 
honours and forms the elite of a nation. Nowhere is the trans¬ 
formation of an elite structure more astonishing than that 
which has taken place in Russia in the first half of the twentieth 
century. It was an elite rather than an aristocracy of which 
John Adams was thinking when he wrote ‘By aristocracy I 
understand all those men who can command, influence or 
procure more than an average of votes; by an aristocrat every 
man who can and will influence one man to vote besides 
himself*. 

The notion of an elite accords with trends in modern political 
thought as well as with the experience of many countries. 
There is no return to the pre-Rousseauist position where the 
many are subjects and the few are citizens, where everyone 
knows his place in an ordered society, and where it is given to 
men of certain rank or estate to govern and to the rest to be 
governed. Nor is there the clear dichotomy between aristocracy 
and oligarchy on the one hand and democracy on the other. 
The choice does not lie solely between the acceptance of 
government by the few, without consideration of the many, and 
self-government by the people. 

For now more than ever before men claim to be politically 
equal and expect to be consulted on occasion by election or 
plebiscite. Yet granted this element of participation—and 
sometimes it is a very limited element of participation indeed— 
which makes all men believe they are equal, it is at least 
conceivable that there may be recognition of the superior 
qualities of others, for example the hereditary British aristo¬ 
cracy. All men arc equal, but as Orwell noticed, this must be 
qualified. What is often forgotten is that Orwell did begin with 
the assertion that all were equal—and it is from this point that 
supporters of elites start. They do not preach the traditional 
oligarchical notion of inequality: they appeal to the ordinary 
man’s recognition and appreciation of quality . Thus an 
increasing number of positions in the public service and even 
private business are filled by selection boards using examination 
procedures and candidates’ records of achievement rather than 
their membership of some privileged group. 

The extensive use of the term ‘elite’ has gone hand in hand 
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with the increasing concern for social rather than purely 
political theory. As Cole says, elites exist ‘at every social lever. 
For that reason, possibly, it has not been too popular amongst 
political scientists who have a traditional concern with govern¬ 
ment and political leadership. For them the older, and 
exclusively political, categories have seemed more appropriate, 
and those of them who regard politics as the master science 
tend to be least interested in elites. The term has been more 
widely used by social scientists concerned about the many 
ramifications of power and without any preconceived notions 
of the primacy of political forms. 

Thus Floyd Hunter found out who formed the elite of 
Regional City by drawing up a list of names of influential 
people and seeing who was generally considered to be a member 
of the elite. (One may note the importance of outside approval 
once again). It comes as something of a shock to the political 
analyst to discover that politics enteres this structure of power 
almost incidentally. The formal political leaders—mayor, 
congressmen and the rest—are by no means considered to be 
among the top elite. In Regional City at least one is reminded 
of Marx’s assertion that the state is the executive committee of 
the bourgeoisie, for it is the businessmen who take all the 
important policy decisions. According to Lasswell, one student 
of politics who attempts to explain what an elite is, the term 
covers both the leadership and the strata of society from which 
leaders usually come. (The Comparative Study of Elites , p. 6). It 
would seem that according to Hunter the top people, the 
elite if such an expression is permissible, may at least in local 
politics come from a different stratum of society than the 
political leadership. 

In sum, the term elite has a number of overtones which 
require examination before it can be properly understood and 
the appeal of elite theories in this day and age made compre¬ 
hensible. It implies that although men may consider themselves 
equal in the sense that they are citizens and not subjects, some 
are considered to possess superior qualities. It also means that 
the position of those regarded as the elite depends on recognition, 
formally or informally, positively or by acquiescence, of the 
vast majority who are not. Governing must not necessarily 
depend either on popular election or on force; it may be 
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neither democratically responsible nor simply irresponsible. 
The approval of the masses which an elite requires if it is to 
retain its privileged position is not to be confused with the 
respect of the populace which older aristocracies took for 
granted. The dependence of an elite upon continued toleration 
(if not active support) implies that an elite is not an oligarchy, 
government by the independent few, under another name. 
Finally the term ‘elite’ has a broad connotation implying 
distinction in many walks of life other than the political, and 
it may be that the political elite in some systems is subordinate 
to other elites. Elite theories seem to many people to provide a 
fair analysis of contemporary politics and society: participation 
in the political process seems more limited in practice than 
liberal-democratic theory allows. 


3. ELITES AND LIMITED PARTICIPATION 

One way in which elite theories challenge the notion that 
politics depends on general participation by the whole people is 
by showing, or at least implying, that such a notion takes 
inadequate account of certain important features of the political 
system. The concentration on the electoral process is thought to 
be too narrow an approach to the problem of government. 

For the fact is that the vast bulk of those in positions of 
influence—the civil servants, judges, senior officers, and heads 
of boards and agencies within government, to say nothing of 
bishops, professors, newspaper editors and, above all, business 
leaders—who may make up the elite of a nation are not elected 
to their eminent positions at all. For the most part they are 
co-opted and there is really no way in which their positions can 
properly be filled except by allowing those who are intimately 
acquainted with the particular walk of life (and the people who 
are in it) to nominate future leaders. Even those who reject the 
Platonic theory of appointing political leaders without con¬ 
sulting the people at large are usually prepared to allow other 
leaders of society to achieve their eminence by selection. 

It is arguable that such people are not the political leaders 
and that consequently a victorious party at the polls can intro¬ 
duce its own programme. There is no doubt that in 1945 the 
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British Labour Party was able to do this despite the existence of 
an elite which opposed many of its measures. Nevertheless, it 
is a fact that some elected representatives are drawn into 
Society once they reach the capital city. For here are to be found 
the leading personalities who tend to meet one another socially 
on numerous occasions. Very often those who reach the top 
in their own particular occupations are interesting people. 
They also have a natural concern for national policy. It is 
hardly surprising that they will exert considerable influence 
on the political elite. The average shopkeeper or coalminer is 
not only distant from the capital where decisions are made but 
is usually too busy earning a living to bother himself with the 
details of politics. Aristotle thought that an ideal polity was 
one where farmers worked in their fields leaving the gentry to 
carry the burden of government in the city itself. Although the 
days of such polities seem to be over in the West where there is 
a large urban population and party organization in both 
town and countryside, four-fifths of mankind still till the fields 
often without much regard for what is being done in their 
name elsewhere. Even in countries such as Britain those who 
are near the heart of government in the city, for example, 
newspaper editors, business and trade union leaders, and above 
all civil servants, have an advantage over their fellow citizens 
in formulating policy and bringing influence to bear. 

There are various ways in which such influence can be 
resisted. In the United States the capital, Washington D.C., is, 
as we have seen, separated from the great metropolitan areas. 
In France the Communist Party makes great efforts to prevent 
its members in the Assembly from taking part in Parisian social 
life, partly by insisting that a portion of members’ salaries 
shall be paid to the Party. In the U.S.S.R. the reply to the 
charge that the Supreme Soviet meets infrequently is that its 
members thereby do not lose contact with their constituents 
as do parliamentarians elsewhere. In the United Kingdom 
members of the Labour Party and trade unionists are often 
concerned about the effect of London life on their leaders. In 
the nineteenth century Cobden remarked on the aristocratic 
embrace: ‘Already I am half-seduced by the fascinating ease 
of their parties’. In the twentieth century Mr. Bevan compared 
‘the vaulted roofs and stained-glass windows, the rows of 
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statues of great statesmen of the past, the echoing halls, the 
soft-footed attendants and the whispered conversation* of the 
House of Commons with the ‘crowded meetings and the clang 
and clash of hot opinions’ that the new Labour M.P. has 
experienced in his constituency election campaign {In Place 
of Fear , p. 6). 

The general argument in favour of elite theory is, therefore, 
that it accurately describes the context of political life, even in 
so-called liberal democracies. The people may think that they 
fully participate in the political process but in reality, so the 
argument runs, their influence is largely confined to elections. 
At the centre of power there is in being a social elite which 
wields considerable influence. 

Another argument is that government depends on expert 
knowledge which makes it impossible for its members to be 
truly representative of the people generally. This is most clearly 
seen in the composition of the higher civil service and in the 
senior ranks of the armed forces. It has often been assumed by 
liberal-democrats that such experts are ‘on tap rather than on 
top* and it is certainly to the interest of both politicians and 
civil servants that this myth shall be preserved. It may be true, 
as Mr. Herbert Morrison has asserted, that a Minister can 
dominate his staff, but not all Ministers are Morrisons and the 
line between policy (made by politicians) and administration 
(conducted by civil servants) is very difficult to draw. 

Above all, the politicians themselves tend to be drawn from 
among the more educated section of the population. Lawyers 
and journalists in particular have given of their verbal talents 
to the political life of most western countries in large numbers, 
and even in the U.S.S.R. the attempt to preserve a high propor¬ 
tion of manual workers in the Supreme Soviet has broken down 
in the face of competition from more able intellectuals. 

Elite theories vary in the extent to which they assume the 
public’s participation in political activities. As so far discussed 
in this section, elites would appear to be as much a feature of 
liberal-democracies (which are ostensibly based on a theory of 
general participation) as of any other form of government. 
However, many proponents of elite theories have gone beyond 
the assertion that there are deficiencies in the liberal-democratic 
electoral process. Although some elite theories assume that 
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there are elections (though these may not be thought important) 
there are those which do not presume them at all. 

It is possible according to these latter theories to have a 
popularly-supported government without elections. Members of 
the Assembly may be drawn from the elite of the country on 
the assumption that persons recognized as leaders and represen¬ 
tatives in one walk of life will be accepted as political leaders. 
Thus the Spanish Cortes under General Franco is composed 
of such persons as presidents of the universities, the Spanish 
Institute, the higher council for scientific research and the 
institute of engineers. The various professional associations— 
medical, architectural, veterinary, legal and so on—are 
represented also. (Lest such an idea should be dismissed as 
absurd, mention ought perhaps to be made of the British House 
of Lords where an aristocratic and ecclesiastical elite has long 
been regarded as having a contribution to make to political 
debates. The introduction of life peers makes little difference to 
the principle of elite representation: it merely broadens its base.) 

Many of the revolutions of modern times have in fact 
stemmed from a withdrawal at some point in time of popular 
confidence in the political sagacity of the traditional elite. 
Estates, Ministers and Monarchs have been accused of not being 
representative of the people. More recently still there has been 
the withdrawal of confidence by backward peoples in the 
leadership of European colonizers and even of their own 
traditional leaders. Approval, or at least acquiescence, has 
turned to hate. A new stubborn claim to independence of 
thought and action has been accompanied by the demand for 
leaders who are formally elected by the people. Thus the 
method of attaining political leadership (by election) is 
distinguished from the way in which eminence is obtained in 
other walks of life, as it is in more advanced countries. (The 
British Conservative Party still preserves a link with the 
traditional past through Leaders ‘emerging* rather than being 
formally elected.) 

There is not always a transition from acquiescence to a 
formal electoral process. Sometimes a leader arises who 
understands the new restlessness and turns it to his own 
advantage. A Napoleon, Nasser, Hitler or South American 
junta may give the people a brief opportunity to take part in 
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affairs by first stimulating admiration for the new regime and 
then providing a plebiscite which may or may not be fairly 
conducted. Even if the opportunity never recurs the new elite 
can claim that they have been given a formal popular approval 
which was denied to their traditional predecessors. 

Where, on the other hand, there is an electoral system, 
elite theory may still have a place. The people may vote freely, 
but, it is argued, the candidates who are nominated are selected 
not by popular acclaim but by a caucus. Thus whatever may 
be the merits of the American presidential primary, for example, 
the votes of the people have at best the negative function of 
eliminating the more unpopular candidates. As many aspirants 
for the presidential office know only too well, popular support 
in primaries also requires sponsorship in the smoke-filled rooms 
of hotels in the city where the party national convention is 
being held. Liberal-democratic, almost as much as Fascist and 
Communist, parties may select their candidates for office from 
an unrepresentative sample of people, though parties rarely 
select candidates of whom the people actually disapprove. 

The question which arises, and it is a most important one in 
distinguishing one elite system from another, is: If there are 
elites in all countries, with considerable influence on the 
political structure, at what point must the claim of a liberal- 
democracy to be truly democratic be rejected ? It is important 
because one of the main radical and Communist criticisms of 
‘bourgeois* society is that Ministers, civil servants and judges 
tend to be drawn from the upper strata of society and therefore 
to be biased against the masses. 

It is hard to answer the question with assurance (even 
assuming that people from one stratum of society necessarily 
have different interests from those from another). Businessmen 
appear to carry a lot of weight in American politics. Is this 
because their political judgement is highly regarded by the 
American people ? Or have they merely exploited their position 
as ‘ruling circles’ in economic life, as the Communists claim, to 
impose their policies on the unorganized American masses? 
Turning the accusation against its originators one may ask 
whether the Russians accept the leadership of the Communist 
Party, or whether opposition is crushed or intimidated. The 
question is even more difficult to answer of one’s own country. 
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The habit of deference which Bagehot noted in the England of 
the 1860’s is still apparently widespread. Francis Place declared 
that ‘the vulgarity will not choose men from among themselves’ 
and in 1930 the German observer Dibelius could assert that 
‘democratic forms notwithstanding, the old gentry still rule, 
for they have conquered the soul of the people’. Arc the 
British people deferential—or unemancipated—or merely 
sophisticated ? 

It would seem possible to make a distinction between these 
various elite systems: between those countries where one may 
at least ask people by a public opinion poll just what they 
think of their superiors and those where one may not. This is 
possible in the U.S.A. and Britain; it is not in the U.S.S.R., nor 
was it in Nazi Germany. It is quite possible, therefore, that if 
Americans consider businessmen, and Britons aristocrats, to 
be an elite they do so voluntarily. Wright Mills’ study The 
Power Elite would be far more disturbing if instead of being 
published by the Oxford University Press (New York) and 
reviewed in the American Press it had been suppressed by the 
elite. All elite theories conflict with the notion of general 
participation, but some find it more abhorrent than others. 


6. ELITES, CLASS AND COLOUR 

The nature of the conflict between elite rule and general 
participation therefore varies considerably in practice. Elites 
of one sort or another are often defended by people who if 
asked about their political beliefs would subscribe to the liberal 
theory of‘one man, one vote’. Does this mean that such persons 
are hypocrites, mouthing support for the rights of man at the 
same time that they are ensuring, through other means, that 
these rights shall be circumscribed? In some instances this is 
undoubtedly the case. People pretend to support democracy, if 
only because it is politic to do so if they wish to win elections. 
But in their hearts they have little use for what they call the 
masses or the mob. There must be many politicians of whom 
this is true. 

Not all are hypocrites, however, by any means. Some accept 
the notion of universal suffrage—provided that this does not 

M 
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mean that the people will have much of a say in government. 
They may be quite outspoken in their views of the limitations 
to the liberal creed. As recently as 1939 Mr. T. S. Eliot could 
say in The Idea of a Christian Society ‘Great Britain will presumably 
be governed by the mercantile and financial class’. Both 
Leo XIII and Pius XI, despite their concern for the masses, 
accepted the idea of government by the upper and middle 
classes, an elite theory enunciated without hypocrisy. Others 
are the victims of the class or environment of which they arc 
part. Townplanners who preach the delights of urban living 
may nevertheless find themselves retreats in the country where 
they escape the rigours of city life. Radicals who believe in 
theory that all children should have similar education send 
their own to expensive boarding schools. All these may console 
themselves with Archbishop Temple’s dictum: ‘If a man 
practises what he preaches he must be a pretty poor preacher’. 

There are many who adhere without consciousness of their 
incompatibility to a political egalitarianism and a social 
elitism. Like the Webbs ‘they believe passionately in democracy 
but are snobs’. People are perfectly capable of holding in¬ 
compatible beliefs, whatever social and political theorists may 
say, and to be surprised at their lack of consistency is to be 
confounded by human nature. For many, general political 
participation is accepted as an abstract principle or even 
negatively—that is to say without much enthusiasm but with 
full realization that no practicable alternative is possible once 
people demand a share in participation. Yet they have a 
positive regard for Society and its elite structure as something 
which affects them personally. Insofar as it impinges on politics 
an elite is favoured as implying a welcome moderating influence. 
Asked to explain their reconciliation of two dissimilar theories 
they might reply that the one does not affect the other; if 
pressed they would say that to have elite rulers and universal 
suffrage is to obtain the best of both worlds. Nor would they 
think it necessary to reconcile them, since the rulers are freely 
chosen by the ruled. 

Elite rule appears to be the more tolerable when elites are 
open and not closed, that is to say when there is comparative 
freedom of access to the elite for those who merit or demand it. 
The British aristocracy, for example, has survived longer than 
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most, probably because it has not been as closed a society as 
those on the Continent where nobles have prided themselves on 
having sixteen great-grandparents of noble blood. The United 
States is sometimes said to be a bourgeois country but its 
society is stable because the ranks of the middle class have 
always been open, though recent investigations suggest that it is 
becoming less open than it was. What Pareto called the 
‘circulation’ of elites is a vital aspect of elite societies, those 
which survive tending to have a high rate of circulation, 
membership being expanded and renewed in reponse to the 
changing national conditions of life. 

The opportunity to rise socially has been a marked feature 
of western society. The class barriers which Marx discerned 
have in large measure been broken down, at least by those 
individuals determined to cross them. The colour bar, which is 
to the mid-twentieth century what class barriers were to the 
mid-nineteenth, is less penetrable. A peasant can move to the 
city and make good; a workman can apprentice his son who 
may one day own his own business; but no such easy anonymity 
characterises a coloured man. He carries his ‘social visibility’ 
wherever he goes. To the hostility shown to one from another 
race is added the determination to prevent even individuals 
from escaping from their own particular group. The conflict 
between the principle of general participation and white 
supremacy is acute in Africa today where the white races 
form a closed elite. A troubled Archbishop of Canterbury has 
tried to bridge the gulf by suggesting that although all men are 
equal in the sight of God they may not be so in the sight of 
man. A Cecil Rhodes has tried to avoid collision by promoting 
the principle of the equality of all civilized men—that is by 
attempting to transfer the colour bar into a class division. 

It certainly seems unfair to discriminate against one Negro 
just because others are thought to be dirty or diseased. Many a 
coloured student has suffered when trying to get lodgings in 
British cities by being treated as though he was a migrant 
seaman. But it should be remembered that such discrimination 
is not confined to coloured people, and there have been many 
other broad distinctions made, e.g. against the Irish in Liverpool 
or Italians in New York, until it became apparent that these 
broad distinctions no longer had much validity. 
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Some discrimination may seem to those who practise it to be 
justified by circumstances. Segregationists may support their 
arguments by pointing to indisputable evidence of a higher 
crime or disease rate, and a lower literacy rate, amongst the 
coloured population. It is impossible to convince them that 
whatever may be the short-run effects of integration it will in 
the long run be of general benefit. Consequently the abandon¬ 
ment of segregation in those places where it has long been 
practised may require governmental action at a level far 
removed from that at which most of those affected by it 
operate—at Washington D.C. not Little Rock, Arkansas, 
at London rather than Nairobi, Kenya or Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. 

It is only a partial answer to say that the individual Negro 
may differ from the majority. What has to be stressed by 
integration is ts is that discrimination breeds discrimination and 
ignores the root of the problem. The long-term gain to the 
majority which results from the abolition of certain of the white 
elite’s privileges will make the immediate hardships and 
difficulties ultimately worth while. It must not be imagined that 
the abolition of an elite structure can take place without 
suffering. For example, the white children who went to high 
school at the time when integration was introduced in 
Washington D.C. in 1954 suffered, according to some accounts, 
from the lower level of attainment reached by those who were 
transferred from Negro grade schools. These white children, 
and their parents, made a sacrifice (not always willingly) for 
the long-term gains from an integrated American school 
system. 

Discrimination against coloured people is immoral because it 
usually does not stop at a rational consideration of evidence of 
disparities of one sort or another but is accompanied by the 
assertation that one race has elite characteristics which another 
per se does not and cannot possess. Most people recognize 
today that no race as a race shows superior or inferior qualities 
and there is therefore no reason why white supremacy should 
not, like slavery, become a thing of the past. For the present 
it is arguable that there is in South Africa and the rural 
American South a considerable gulf between the races which 
cannot be easily passed over. The weakness of the principle of 
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segregation (or, as many would say, its wickedness) is that it 
makes no provision for individual Negroes to escape from their 
caste, whatever their merits, or for tackling the root of the 
problem of Negro inferiority—the fact that Negroes are made to 
feel inferior by this practice and are given little encouragement 
to better their condition. It is interesting to note that as the 
United States South is moving, though slowly, away from 
segregation, the trend in South Africa is the opposite. The one 
country is affected by the egalitarianism of the Constitution: 
the other is still deeply imbued with a Calvinism which 
preaches that some (and only some) arc chosen as the elect— 
or elite. 

Where an elite, as in South Africa, sets its face against any 
diminution of its position and becomes ever more rigid in its 
structure despite the movement of opinion against it a very 
dangerous situation can arise. The white elite may be in the 
process of becoming an oligarchy, lacking popular support for 
its position and trusting that its opponents will not be able to 
challenge its power. For an elite must, as we have seen, be 
accepted as such by others if it is to survive as an elite. Once it 
fails to demand respect it ceases to be an elite in the true sense 
of the term. The main difficulty about the colour bar is that 
unlike so many of the other barriers protecting elites it cannot 
be crossed by personal volition—nor is it even opened to 
people of the highest personal qualities, because of the emphasis 
laid on pigmentation of the skin. 
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THE ‘IRON LAW OF OLIGARCHY' 

I nvestigators of large organizations such as trade unions 
have often been struck by the disparity between their 
elaborate democratic formal structure and the realities of 
power, a few key officials seeming to be more important than 
the vast diffused membership. Robert Michels, a Swiss professor, 
drew attention to this paradox in his Political Parties first 
published (in German) in 1911. He showed how a body like 
the German Social-Democractic Party, ostensibly democratic, 
was in fact an unwieldy bureaucracy dominated by its officials. 
‘It is organization which gives birth to the dominion of the 
elected over the electors, of the mandatories over the mandators, 
of the delegates over the delegators. Who says organization says 
oligarchy.’ (p. 401, Free Press trans.) Michels described this 
phenomenon as the ‘iron law of oligarchy’. 

The importance of this theory, like that of elite theories, lies 
in its rejection of many of the basic tenets of liberal-democracy. 
In asserting that there is oligarchy the theory does not revert to 
the traditional oligarchic position any more than the defenders 
of' elites necessarily romanticise about the pre-dcmocratic era. 
Instead it is simply—and cogently—argued that in a modern 
mass society, with its large representative political parties and 
trade unions, true democracy is more of an ideal than a reality. 
It is not sufficient to modify the principles of classical 
democracy: a realistic inquiry, it is suggested, would show that 
however hard people try to be democratic there is an irresistible 
urge towards oligarchy. 

In contrast to elite theories, where there is a psychological 
barrier to general participation owing to the existence of a 
group of people whose superiority is acknowledged by the rest, 
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the iron law of oligarchy does not depend primarily on the 
tacit approval of the masses. It results from their failure to 
assert themselves against their rulers and to challenge the 
‘never-ending audacity of elected persons’. In both instances 
society is regarded as a pyramid, the few who rule being at the 
top and the many who are ruled at the base, but the relation¬ 
ship of rulers and ruled is less intimate. Whereas elites especially 
celebrities and royal families tend to thrive on the interest of the 
masses in their doings, oligarchies flourish when people are 
apathetic about the democratic process and ignorant of the 
realities of political power. 

The tendency towards oligarchy can be discerned in the 
politics of many countries both at the national and local level. 
But it is kept within reasonable bounds where there is a two 
or multi-party system. Michels and others have been more 
interested in its application to voluntary organization within 
the State, for example political parties and trade unions, where 
institutionalized opposition, the safeguard of democracy, is 
usually absent. A most plausible case can be made in support 
of the proposition that in every such large voluntary organiza¬ 
tion there is a tendency for power to lie with those in positions 
of authority rather than with the mass of the members. It is 
often arguable that the ruling group will tend to be self- 
perpetuating and even irresponsible. Whether it is possible to 
describe these tendencies as ‘iron laws’ is another question. 

There can be little doubt that Labour and Socialist parties 
and other organizations have made a brave attempt to carry 
over the principles of liberal-democracy into their own internal 
organization. The trade union branch, with its stress on officials 
being elected by the members, and the similar organization 
of labour parties is infinitely more democratic in form than the 
nineteenth century caucus whereby a group of notables 
decided whom to co-opt into their ranks. So influential has this 
infusion of democratic forms into voluntary organizations been 
that today it is adopted by parties which once thrived on the 
caucus system, for example the British Conservative and 
Liberal Parties. The American primary elections bear witness 
to attempts, not always successful, by certain states to make 
the Republican and Democratic parties less caucus-dominated. 
In France there is still considerable variation, the Socialists 
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f avouring the branch pattern but the Radicals still much of a 
caucus party. 

A little reflection, and some observation, soon shows that 
the desire for a democratic organization is often thwarted by 
natural obstacles. The classical theory with its stress on equality 
makes a number of important assumptions. Everyone is 
assumed to have an equal opportunity to become a leader, to be 
equally capable of assuming leadership—and to have the same 
desire to be one of the leaders rather than one of the led. It 
assumes, moreover, that the leaders will be representative of the 
people, will not develop an esprit de corps contrary to the general 
interest, will be firmly in charge of the administration and not 
influenced by the permanent officials—and that nobody 
seriously wants to remain permanently in office. 

Put into these terms the classical theory of democracy is an 
easy target for those who wish to point to the natural tendency 
to oligarchy. There is rarely an equal opportunity for all to 
become leaders since the boy from the poor home must usually 
work his way up the union or party hierarchy. The brilliant 
scion of a famous family may be co-opted by leaders scouting for 
talent. Moreover, although the development of democratic 
organizations has revealed a widespread capacity for political 
leadership it is still doubtful whether all have an equal capacity 
for it. It is even more dubious whether the majority want such a 
responsibility. In most voluntary organizations those who want 
responsibility can usually find it. Recruitment of officers 
prepared to be of real help is a perennial problem for many 
bodies, and even the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. has a 
problem in preserving even a reasonable quota of genuine 
workers in its hierarchy. Moreover, once a man becomes part 
of a bureaucracy he ceases to be a miner or craftsman. He 
becomes a former miner, henceforth increasingly merging 
his interests with those among whom he works. Hence there is 
the oft-heard lament of ordinary men and women that ‘So-and- 
So was all right until he was promoted to an important job* at 
party or union headquarters. 

Classical democracy is therefore accused of being deficient 
not only in its assumptions of equality but in its treatment of 
the problem of leadership. In large organizations the tempta¬ 
tion for a leader to lose contact with his followers is particularly 
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strong. This in itself may not deprive a leader of the support of 
the members. People often tend to prefer ‘the devil they know’ 
and to keep in office, other things being equal, their trusted 
officers. These in turn are able to influence the members at 
election time because it is their names which are known to 
everybody and it is they who control the arrangements, the 
organizations’ literature and so on. The larger the body the 
greater the need for (and consequently the power of) the 
hierarchy of officers who form a bureacracy. Qualities required 
for leadership are developed more easily by participation in this 
bureaucracy than by work at the bench. 

Leaders and officials of all sorts arc open to the temptations 
which their position involves and may regard the prestige of 
their office as theirs personally. Other groups will naturally 
consider them to be part of the elite structure and the leaders 
will be flattered by the deference generally paid to persons in 
their position. The situation is particularly difficult for trade 
union leaders meeting members of the Government and 
directors of large companies who treat them as equals and 
provide them with ‘off-the-record* information which outsiders 
do not (and should not) possess. It is, moreover, to the advantage 
of Cabinet Ministers and company directors that labour leaders 
shall increasingly identify themselves with a common elite 
structure, thus modifying their demands. It is a common 
experience in trade unions for the leaders to become out of 
touch with their militant members, the very people who keep 
the union in being. There may even be a tendency towards what 
is called ‘Bonapartism’: a leader who has owed his elevation to 
office to mass support may later imagine he is there by the 
grace of God. 

All these tendencies towards oligarchy in ostensibly demo¬ 
cratic organizations may be called natural in the sense that 
they are the outcome of the size of such bodies and the fallibility 
of human nature. There are, however, other tendencies which 
can only be described as artificially induced. Leaders misuse 
their position to ensure that the democratic process shall work 
in their favour. In an extreme case, for example, a leader 
may not only assume that he is there through the fortunate 
intervention of a Divine Providence (a man like Churchill 
might be forgiven for such thoughts between 1940 and 1945), 
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but may even assert openly that he is there by Divine Right and 
that to oppose him is to act contrary to the will of God. 

Access to leadership positions may be restricted by simple 
devices such as indirect election. The local members may elect 
a council which in turn elects a city or regional executive which 
elects a national executive. The tendency in such a system is 
for the top of the hierarchy to be less representative of opinion 
at the base than it would be in a direct election. Where it is also 
stipulated that each level of the hierarchy is responsible not 
only to those who elected it but to the next tier above y control 
by the leaders is made even more effective. The Communist 
Party is the most obvious example of an organization based on 
ostensibly democratic principles which in practice through 
devices such as indirect election and two-way responsibility 
leans towards oligarchy. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that there is a similar tendency in parliamentarism. Members 
of the Government owe their position not to election by the 
people as in presidential theory but to the approval of the 
people’s representatives and to nomination by the Prime 
Minister. It has been to escape such oligarchic tendencies 
that certain Labour Parties have tried to introduce direct 
election of Ministers. 

Intervention may of course take quite unscrupulous forms, 
such as manipulation of elections, bribery, forged ballots and 
the like. Corruption appears to be more widespread in voluntary 
organizations than in public elections, as was shown by 
Mr. Goldstein, an American research student who joined a 
branch of the Transport and General Workers’ Union and 
then wrote a book called The Government of British Trade Unions. 
Before trade unions are condemned for such practices, however, 
it should be recalled that a large number of otherwise honest 
people every day endeavour to obtain their ends without being 
too fussy about adopting the proper democratic procedure laid 
down for the conduct of the organization of which they are 
members. The tendency to oligarchy is found down at the 
level where the secretary of a small club is glad if only the bare 
quorum is present at a meeting. 

In large national organizations such as trade unions, medical 
associations and political parties, intervention in the democratic 
process may have serious consequences and actions which may 
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be thought at first to be of minor significance may prove to have 
been most undemocratic. It is very tempting, for example, for 
leaders anxious to ensure continuity and responsibility in 
administration to endorse certain ‘official* candidates, thus 
implying that those nominations from the floor are ‘unofficial*. 
In many political parties there is an effective screening process 
by party headquarters to prevent candidates unacceptable to 
the leaders being nominated by local committees. 

A distinction must be drawn between leaders who are elected 
and others who are appointed. There is a greater tendency 
towards oligarchy where the proportion of nominated to 
elected officials is high. General De Gaulle kept a firm hold on 
his party by insisting that he alone should appoint the other 
leaders, while traditionally in the British Conservative Party 
the Leader, once he emerges, has sole power of appointment 
over the Central Office. Similarly in certain trade unions the 
general secretary, who may even be elected for life by the 
members (that is by plebiscite rather than election), appoints all 
other officers. 

This distinction is by no means always grasped. The existence 
of a high proportion of nominated as distinct from elected 
persons in the nationalized industries and National Health 
Service in Britain may have contributed to the early dis¬ 
illusionment with the policies of the 1945 Labour Government. 
It was one thing to elect a local councillor who sat by right on 
the committee managing the municipal hospital. It is quite 
another for the member of a Hospital Management Committee 
or Regional Hospital Board to be nominated by the Minister 
who himself is the product of the oligarchic tendencies of the 
parliamentary system. Of course the Minister must take into 
account the various important bodies interested in hospitals, 
but these may be pressure groups rather than representatives 
of the general public. Even the so-called consultative committees 
of the nationalized industries conform to the trend towards 
nomination. They too are appointed by the Minister! It is 
hardly surprising that the miners who in 1947 proudly put up 
notices above their pits ‘The People’s Mines’ took them down 
once they realized that nationalization meant the replacement 
of private by State patronage, and not mines for the miners. 

In some countries fear of oligarchy has led to the attempt to 
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make as many officers as possible directly responsible to the 
electorate. There are, however, cogent arguments for 
abandoning such ‘pure* democracy in favour of letting the 
elected representative or Government appoint officials them¬ 
selves. There are often limits to the powers which may be 
delegated to the Executive. In the United States the Senate 
confirms all important appointments by the President. Several 
European parliamentary countries provide elaborate safeguard 
against the abuse of the power of appointment, often by the 
appointment of a special officer of Parliament to watch over 
the actions of the Government (an extension of the principle 
found in Britain m the office of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General). 

Oligarchies take different forms and demand, as Duverger 
has shown, a variety of qualifications from those who aspire 
to join them. A natural leader may draw around him a camarilla 
of henchmen. More stable groups, such as conservative parties, 
tend to be composed of equals who form a team. Labour 
organizations which have had to fight against personal domina¬ 
tion bear witness instead to the emergence of a powerful 
bureaucratic structure. What has been called the ‘technocracy’ 
seems to dominate modern communist parties once they are 
in power, leaders being required to possess special skills of 
manipulation as well as considerable technical competence. 

To ascend to the top of any organization requires an 
appreciation of the terrain. Generally speaking it is an 
advantage to be at the centre of its administration—to be on the 
Staff in the Army or to be in the research group in a political 
party. The less bureaucratic a party the easier it is for a young 
man to rise speedily to the top if he can climb on the appropriate 
‘bandwagon’. The British Labour Party enables men to work 
their way up through the union branch but also allows young 
university graduates of promise to attain prominence in their 
twenties. By contrast in France there are two parties, the 
Socialist for those who come up the hard and slow way and the 
Radical which is dominated by those who want to become 
leaders quickly. 

In a recent and facetious book, Parkinson's Law the oligarchic 
tendencies of modern bureaucracy have been mercilessly 
caricatured. In a world where, as American social observers 
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have noted, the people on the inside are anxious to remain 
undisturbed by those who are on the outside, it is just as well 
that the techniques adopted should be exposed. 

Conference procedure is one example of the way in which an 
oligarchy can defend itself against the raucous complaints of 
the more militant members. It is sometimes possible to arrange 
the distribution of tickets so that the number of known ‘loyalists’ 
will be over-represented. Large dissident blocs may have their 
representation somewhat reduced on the grounds that it is 
‘democratic’ to give smaller bodies ‘adequate’ representation. 
The venue of the conference may be selected so as to provide 
an atmosphere congenial to the leaders but not to the opposi¬ 
tion, who may find it difficult to be present. (The famous trial 
of the Jew Dreyfus was carefully arranged in Rennes, the 
capital of Catholic Brittany.) The selection of items for the 
agenda may be made with such care that the most controversial 
topics arc left to the end of the conference when delegates are 
impatient to get away. Alternatively the chairman may arrange 
for an adjournment (e.g. for lunch or dinner) when he fears 
an adverse vote, and this allows for swift effective lobbying 
during the interval. In this way Mr. Bevan was able to make his 
volte-face over the H-bomb at the 1957 Labour Party 
conference—the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
coming round to support during a lunch adjournment after 
which the vote was taken. 

If all else fails, opposition may be subjected to intimidation. 
Impassioned oratory can reduce a reasonable opposition to 
impotence so that the shout of ‘All who oppose the motion ?’ 
results in silence. The continuation of a dockers’ strike is 
often decided by such a show of hands. Brute force may even 
be applied. In order to gain control of Wayne County 
Democratic Party and thus the State of Michigan, the United 
Automobile Workers, according to Fay Calkins in The CIO and 
the Democratic Party , armed themselves with baseball bats at 
certain meetings. 

Of rather a different origin, but no less important in modem 
politics, is the bringing to bear of pressure from outside an 
organization (or country) upon the leadership. This is most 
clearly seen in Communist countries. The Hungarian 
Communist Party leadership after the rising of 1956 owed much 
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of its support to its international connexions. Even in liberal- 
democracies policies arc sometimes changed not by the will of 
the representatives or the public but because of the views of 
some ally or protector. 

Finally the formal leadership of a body may not represent 
the real centre of power. A popular leader may in fact depend 
upon a party boss who wields effective power. The spoils 
system which still partially disfigures American politics often 
prevents the people from knowing whether they are securing 
the sort of government which they really would prefer. 

By now enough has been said to show that the concern about 
the tendency towards oligarchy is more than justified. The 
classical democratic principle of participation seems to have 
been based on the assumption that people would at all times 
be able to act autonomously. In practice modern techniques of 
manipulation are so subtle and highly developed that there is 
what is sometimes called the ‘mass society’ which allows those 
in positions of power and responsibility to direct its thoughts 
and actions. It is of supreme importance that the extent and 
implications of these influences should be widely known. 

But all this is not to say that there is an ‘iron law’ which 
brooks no deviation or rejections. Michels seems to have 
imagined that the very fact of organization involves oligarchy, 
but as Cassinelli has shown in an article in the American Political 
Science Review (September 1953) it is not the size of an organiza¬ 
tion alone which causes oligarchy but the relationship between 
leaders and the led. The sharp tendency towards oligarchy can 
be corrected provided the rank and file overcome their apathy 
and are prepared to demand that their leaders shall be respon¬ 
sible to them. The clever contrivances of the R.P.F. and the 
M.R.P. parties in France did not arrest, indeed they may have 
encouraged, the decline of these parties in the 1950’s. The 
domination of production by monopolies and cartels has not 
prevented the rapid development of consumers’ associations 
in various countries. 

The tendency towards oligarchy is more easily corrected 
where there is a two- or multi-party system in which opposition 
leaders keep those temporarily in power up to the mark. But 
there are important groups within the State in which there is 
no two party system. Oligarchy flourishes within groups whose 
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existence may effectively prevent external or national oligarchy. 
Within such groups opposition is merely faction and very often a 
matter of personalities. 

The question arises: Can and should oligarchy be prevented 
by the extension of the two- (or multi-) party system down to 
internal union or party politics? If it were, personal factions 
might give way to stable institutionalized opposition. Whether 
it can be extended is a more difficult question to answer. It was 
suggested in an earlier chapter that many organizations such as 
churches and trade unions find that their strength depends on 
the willingness of members to unite against external foes, 
whether these be heathen (and competing churches) on the one 
hand or capitalists (and rival unions) on the other. They 
firmly believe that they cannot afford the luxury of being 
divided. However according to Ostergaard (Political Studies 
October 1958) there is an embryo party system in the Co¬ 
operative movement. 

In an interesting study called Union Democracy (Glencoe, 
Ill., 1956) Lipset, Trow and Coleman have shown that there 
is an American exception to this general rule, the International 
Typographical Union, an American trade union which enjoys 
a two-party system. The investigators concluded that the 
healthy state of affairs in this union was in large measure due 
to the existence of competition between the two parties which 
led to frequent change of officers and a heightened interest in 
union affairs. It provides a startling contrast to many trade 
unions elsewhere. 

The study indicated that it is a combination of fortuitous 
circumstances which enables the I.T.U. to flourish as it does. 
Its peculiar history, the hours of work which are such as to 
throw members together during their leisure time, and its 
fairly high middle class status, have no counterpart elsewhere. 
In itself the I.T.U. is no prototype for most other unions. 

In their conclusion, Lipset, Trow and Coleman put forward 
a number of suggestions for enabling other voluntary organiza¬ 
tions to reduce oligarchic tendencies. Amongst them are: 
greater autonomy at the lower levels of an organization; little 
bureaucratization; a sense of security in its relation with other 
organizations; homogeneous membership; a similarity of 
status between leaders and the led; a considerable common 
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interest in the work; and a willingness to mix socially. In 
addition there must be ample opportunity for political action, 
numerous independent channels of communication, and 
leisure. There must also be a deep and general awareness that 
to crush the opposition as an institution is to weaken or destroy 
the organization as it is. 

Such a picture of an ideal polity is interesting because it 
applies in considerable measure to the whole political structure 
and perhaps explains why some countries enjoy a stability 
which is often grievously lacking elsewhere. It is remarkable to 
reflect that even in advanced countries such as those of northern 
Europe and the British Commonwealth the liberal revolution 
should have stopped short, as it were, at the formal political 
level and should not have permeated subordinate institutions 
like parties and trade unions. 

Yet it is as difficult to envisage a two-party system within 
groups of this sort in an economy which is still largely capitalist 
as it is to foresee the rapid development of the ‘industrial 
democracy’ once preached by certain socialists. For a party 
system depends not simply on the existence of opposition but on 
the development of institutionalized opposition. This reduces 
personal tensions because policy disagreements need not 
necessarily be carried over into personal relations and allows 
for a more permanent style of opposition to develop. Organized 
opposition cannot subsist on personal predilections but usually 
demands a deep-seated ideological difference if it is to persist. 
The I.T.U. was divided into conservative and radical parties. 

In a capitalist society, management and labour are in natural 
opposition. It is difficult enough for labour organizations to 
convince themselves that their opponents are honourable men 
and many believe with some justification that management is 
anxious to blunt their opposition by dividing it where this is 
possible. Labour leaders are often accused of ‘selling out to the 
bosses’. To permit formal division within a labour group would, 
it is argued, be offering hostages to fortune. 

This fear that ‘a kingdom divided against itself cannot stand’ 
may not altogether be justified. Liberal-democracies are not 
necessarily the weaker in the long run for tolerating opposition 
parties. It might well be that labour leaders would be more in 
touch with rank and file opinion and more resistant to ‘sell-outs’ 
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if there was an opposition to challenge their policy. It rather 
depends upon whether labour organizations have or have not 
yet reached a position of such strength that they can afford 
formal division. There are many who would argue that in 
Scandinavia and the United Kingdom this position has been 
reached. Certainly in Britain the absence of formal internal 
opposition has not meant that the Labour Party or the trade 
unions have demonstrated monolithic unity. It is possible that 
had the Right-Left opposition been institutionalized the Right 
would be in a less powerful position than it has been since 
1945—but these organizations might also be in a much healthier 
condition. 

However, there are few signs of institutional opposition 
within the important groups which exist in liberal-democracies. 
In their absence it can be, and is, argued that participation is 
limited rather than general. Even if the tendency to oligarchy 
is not an ‘iron law’ it will nevertheless be encouraged by the 
very nature of people and circumstances, and by the interference 
in the political process of the less scrupulous. 


N 



XI 


CLASS WAR 

T here is a third belief which can be distinguished from the 
theories outlined in the previous two chapters. This 
theory, which has its most extreme expression in Marxism, 
regards liberal-democracies not as systems which endeavour 
to give everyone a share in the political process but as states in 
which the government is the tool of the middle class—the 
bourgeoisie. Lenin expressed this view in the following words: 

‘To decide once in several years what members of the dominant 
class will crush and repress the people in parliament is the real 
essence of bourgeois parliamentarism—not only in parliamentary- 
constitutional monarchies but in the most democratic republics 
as well.’ (Lenin, Works , Vol. XXI, p. 400 (Russian ed.). 

This approach to politics is, to say the least, distinctly novel. 
Its main concern is not with the suffrage, elections, political 
parties, groups, governments, or even the State itself—in other 
words not with politics as that term has traditionally been 
understood—but with the struggle between classes. So 
important does the class war appear to its proponents that even 
wars between states are regarded as merely part of a much 
larger class struggle which will gradually envelop the whole 
globe. The war of 1914-18 was regarded as a conflict between 
rival imperialisms in which the toiling masses had little real 
interest. 

The class war theory is social rather than political in its 
emphasis, as are elite and oligarchic theories in their modem 
form, but its distinctive character is its assertion that the basis 
of society is economic. In medieval times, it is argued, the feudal 
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lords, the gentry and the serfs owed their status in society to the 
economic mode of production peculiar to that time. The 
service expected from a lord by his king, the manorial system, 
the custom of strip cultivation and the primitive condition of 
the tools used, all shaped the economic pattern and thus the 
pattern of society. In many parts of the world a similar ‘feudal’ 
system is said still to be operative. 

With the rise of trade and industry there has been a change 
in the mode of production, distribution and exchange and the 
development of new classes dependent on it. In particular there 
is a ‘bourgeois’ class which owns the means of production 
(e.g. factory-owners, mine-owners, railway magnates and 
bankers) and a ‘proletariat’ of men and women who own little 
but their labour which they hire out to the bourgeoisie in 
exchange for wages. 

These two classes are considered to be mutually dependent 
but this does not stop them from mutual hate and resentment 
and a struggle which ultimately leads to the downfall of the 
bourgeoisie. According to the Communist Manifesto , the most 
brilliant exposition of this dire analysis, it is in the very nature of 
the ‘capitalist’ system that the hostility between master and 
man shall increase owing to the former’s exploitation of the 
latter. This occurs partly because the ‘cash nexus’ alone binds 
men together and entrepreneurs will buy in the dearest market 
and sell in the cheapest, thus paying wages as near subsistence 
level as possible. Competition between capitalists will be 
severe and will force them to lower wages wherever possible in 
order to keep costs down. In the later stages of industrial 
development there will be a tendency towards monopoly which 
will give the remaining capitalists the power to dictate whatever 
wages they wish to pay. At all states of the industrial revolution, 
therefore, the owners of the means of production will have an 
advantage over those whom they hire. The wage-earners arc 
never given the full value of their wages, the surplus being 
taken by the master as profit. 

The proletariat, for their part, will be anxious to take what¬ 
ever wages are offered lest they starve to death. Unorganized, 
tired and harassed, they are in no position to bargain. The 
increasing birth rate adds constantly to the mouths to be fed 
and ultimately to the number seeking employment. However, 
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there comes a time when the burden of oppression becomes 
intolerable and in desperation the workers band together in 
trade unions which organize strikes to protect their wage levels. 
The employers retaliate by smashing the unions, often by 
violence (as when Andrew Carnegie employed Pinkerton men 
to overcome the steel strikers in 1892) and by introducing non¬ 
union labour. The result is class war. 

There is no need to elaborate this picture, which is a familiar 
feature of communist and socialist literature, especially of the 
nineteenth century. At the present time in advanced countries 
it may seem a little fanciful, but there have been times when 
it has been only too true. The classical economists reckoned 
‘labour’ as one of the costs of production but considered that 
it should be kept low. They ignored the human element in 
their abstraction. Mandeville was by no means outrageous 
according to the times in which he lived when he stated in his 
Fable of the Bees that ‘to make society happy it is necessary that 
numbers should be wretched as well as poor’. In 1785 William 
Townsend wrote a Dissertation on the Poor Laws in which he 
observed of the poor that ‘in general it is only hunger which 
can spur and goad them on to labour’. Hunger, he remarks, 
‘will teach decency and civility, obedience and subjection’. 
Marx’s furious outbursts against the bourgeoisie are more 
forgivable when considered against the complacent back¬ 
ground of class condescension current in his time. These ideas 
about the cause of poverty and unemployment are the more 
extraordinary when it is realised that in 1790 no fewer than 
120,000 persons in Paris, one-fifth of its population, were 
dependent upon public relief. 

In many countries there is comparable poverty and un¬ 
employment today, partly owing to the extension of the 
industrial and commercial revolution to the whole globe and 
partly to the increase in population which now amounts to 
nearly 50 millions a year. For many, if not most, of the world’s 
population, the speculations of the political philosophers and 
even the slogans of the French Revolution of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity ring hollow in contrast to the need for a loaf 
of bread or a bowl of rice. Lenin met the demands of the 
Russian masses in 1917 by offering them instead Peace, 
Bread and I .and. 
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The utopia of the class war theorists, like that of the classical 
democrats, is a society where all participate in political affairs. 
Hence Communist countries, like western democracies, insist 
on universal suffrage and are proud of their electoral arrange¬ 
ments. In practice however their present scheme of things is 
one of limited participation, and of a type more patently so 
than that of the so-called bourgeois democracies. Theirs is a 
system of dictatorship resulting from violent revolution in 
which the former upper part of the pyramid of society has 
been eliminated. In the earlier stages of the new regime, at 
least, the proletariat have advantages over the peasantry, as 
the Russian electoral system up to 1936 so clearly demonstrates. 
Until then there was a representative in the Congress of 
Soviets for every 125,000 inhabitants (approximately half being 
voters) of the countryside—and one for every 25,000 qualified 
workers in the towns. Although today in Communist countries 
most people are qualified to vote, limited participation in 
government is ensured by the preponderant position awarded 
to the Communist Party. 

Yet whatever may be the reason for insisting on the leading 
position of the Party it is against common sense to argue that 
the people prefer that party when they are not allowed freedom 
to say whether or not this is true. Nor is it convincing when an 
occasional outburst against a Communist regime is attributed 
to counter-revolutionaries. There is much which is exciting 
about the class war theory and much from which liberal 
democrats have to learn (and indeed have learnt). But on this 
basic issue there is a vast gulf. To the Communist it may appear 
that elections under the leadership of the Communist Party 
are free and that there really is general participation. To the 
liberal-democrat general participation implies more than the 
right to vote; it presumes that no party shall have exclusive 
right to lead and that no one shall claim access to what is 
political truth. 

The arguments of those who base politics on class war and 
those who do not are well known. The former argue that behind 
‘the facade’ of general participation in liberal-democratic 
elections the bourgeoisie even today effectively dominate the 
political apparatus. Even those who oppose the Capitalist’ 
conservative parties, for example Social Democrats and Labour 
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Parties, are dismissed as traitors to the working class because 
they do not see class differences in terms of implacable hostility 
and because they are prepared to co-operate in a parliamentary 
system. By putting loyalty to Parliament above the interests of 
their class they are in fact recognizing the primacy of politics, 
which the class war theory emphatically rejects. In fact 
Communists dislike these parties more than reactionary groups 
because they are regarded as postponing and blunting the 
inevitable conflict between exploiters and exploited. 

In reply it is urged by the opponents of Communism that the 
electorate in liberal democracies may elect whatever candidates 
they wish: if they choose to elect businessmen that is because 
so long as ‘the business of America is business’ they will tend 
to respect business talent. Where, as in Britain, a large part of 
the electorate distrusts businessmen, there arises a party 
dependent upon the subscriptions of wage-earners. Even in the 
U.S.A., the stronghold of businessmen in government, there is 
no guarantee that their hold on the American voters will 
continue indefinitely. It may well be that the organization of 
parties and pressure groups gives businessmen an advantage 
in politics, but it is not one that can be taken for granted. There 
is certainly no provision in the American Constitution that the 
most active and politically conscious citizens in the ranks of 
the working class voluntarily unite in the Republican Party— 
or any party for that matter. Indeed it is argued that whereas 
many liberal-democracies are no longer subject to the domina¬ 
tion of business interests, all Communist countries, whatever 
their final aim, are in the present dominated by a Communist 
Party which unlike the bourgeoisie allows no competitors. 

So very different is the class war picture of society from 
traditional liberal-democratic theory that it is hard to fit it 
into any general theoretical framework. ‘Bourgeois’ society is 
still thought of as a pyramid, as in other theories of limited 
participation, with a minority (of bourgeois capitalists) at the 
top and the majority (of exploited proletarians) at the base. It 
is not regarded as a collection of free and equal autonomous 
individuals, whether Utilitarians maximizing their own pleasure 
or Rousseauites conscientiously merging their individual 
desires in a general will. Yet the dominant group is not really 
an elite, recognized as superior, or an oligarchy owing its 
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position to possession of political power. It is a dominant 
economic class whose political position is based on its possession 
of control of the means of production. Marx demonstrated his 
contempt for the strictly political interpretation of the State by 
dismissing it as the ‘executive committee of the bourgeoisie’. 

This theory, which rejects outright the notion that political 
action is more important than social or economic pressure, 
has exercised a powerful influence on many able minds, for 
reasons partly historical and partly philosophical. There is 
much historical evidence to support the theory that the class 
struggle has been of singular importance and that the capitalists 
have enjoyed domination of the political system. Inquiries into 
the actual workings of nineteenth century legislatures have 
shown how successfully business interests manipulated 
ostensibly liberal-democratic political processes for their own 
interests. The passage of railway bills which gave considerable 
perquisites to their promoters is an obvious example of such 
activity. Much of what was good for private business interests 
was in the end to the general advantage but very often the 
public good was obliterated amid the welter of private interests 
furthering their own ends. 

There is just as much evidence to show that for all the talk 
of general participation in politics the workers have been 
hampered in their efforts to make their influence felt. The right 
to form trade unions has been challenged—and more recently 
the right to exact dues from members to finance labour political 
parties. Many of the opponents of the labour movement have no 
doubt thought that mass organizations conflicted with the 
classical individualist interpretation of politics, but there is no 
gainsaying that without organization the more numerous 
proletariat has been at a disadvantage in comparison with the 
bourgeoisie. 

Nor is the evidence for the existence of‘bourgeois democracy’ 
entirely historical. The role of business in present-day American 
and German politics, especially election campaigns, is too 
conspicuous to be ignored and is in strong contrast to the efforts 
of labour organizations to raise comparable funds and apply 
similar pressure. The American Taft-Hartley law in fact 
discriminates against trade unions far more than it does 
against business by its provision that no association, whether 
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of business firms or of* trade unionists, may as an association 
contribute to political campaign funds. The President of 
General Motors and the most junior employee are treated as if 
they are equal. In under-developed countries, especially where 
foreign firms wield immense economic influence, the scales are 
weighted even more in the direction of business, and even in 
India the Congress Party depends to a considerable extent upon 
the financial support of rich businessmen. 

In Britain and northern Europe this picture of ‘bourgeois 
democracy’ appears somewhat overdrawn. The newspapers 
may be owned by capitalists but the people vote for a labour 
party. In Britain the steel companies know that they are power¬ 
less to withstand a Labour Party determined to re-nationalize 
the industry. In Scandinavia there is little real challenge to the 
powerful Social Democratic parties. 

Yet such contrary evidence does not seem to shake the faith 
of the class war theorist, because he bases his ideas on a 
philosophy as well as on historical experience. Sometimes the 
opposing evidence is ignored as in John Gollan’s The British 
Political System which seems to assume that a Labour Govern¬ 
ment is the tool of business interests. In any case the experience 
of Labour government is dismissed as an irrelevant and 
temporary aberration from the realities of the class struggle. At 
this point the philosophical basis of the theory becomes 
apparent. There is assumed to be an inexorable logic in 
human history and it is not part of the pattern that capitalism 
should be modified by evolution into a compromise welfare state. 

The crux of the class war theory is that conflict is inevitable. 
History moves, so the argument runs, according to certain 
inexorable laws and no amount of human endeavour, still less 
wishful thinking, can alter its majestic progress. There is a 
dialectical process whereby one mode of existence, for example 
the capitalist, is opposed by the next in the order of progression, 
the proletarian. Class conflict is in the very nature of things and 
has been since that early period of history when primitive 
communism was the rule. But with the victory of the proletariat 
class war will come to an end. During the interim period there 
will be a dictatorship of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie, 
but unlike previous dictatorships this will at least have the 
virtue of being by the majority over the minority and not 
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vice-versa. With the extinction of the bourgeoisie there will 
remain only one class and therefore society will be classless. 
Communism will then have arrived, man no longer being 
exploited by man. Each will work according to his ability and 
will be rewarded according to his needs. Human nature itself 
will be transformed: instead of competition there will be 
co-operation. 

The theory of class war is not therefore based solely on 
historical experience. It stems from a profound belief in the 
logic of events as determined by the dialectic. Either one 
accepts the dialectic as being a logical framework which for the 
first time synthesises human experience and human reason, 
making the study of human behaviour scientific, or one rejects 
it as being pseudo-scientific, inventing, not discovering, a 
pattern in history. The dialectician asserts confidently that 
history is on his side. The liberal-democrat for his part cannot 
claim any insight into the future, and regards the notion of 
inevitability with scepticism. 

A great many scholars have examined the dialectic and 
found it wanting and the careful case that they present seems 
on theoretical grounds to be wholly convincing. Yet very often 
this criticism misses its target. The appeal of the theory lies 
only partly in its inexorable logic and fascinating historical 
characterization. It is above all as much a belief as Christianity 
is despite its claim to depend on scientific evidence and not 
revelation. No amount of logic can explain (or dispel) a 
conviction. A debate between Father Copleston and Lord 
Russell on the existence of God may be a brilliant display of 
analysis and argument but founders in the gulf which separates 
the premises, i.e. the convictions, of the disputants. The same 
is true of an argument between a convinced Communist and a 
convinced liberal-democrat. They accept different beliefs. 

At one time the Christian Church was so confident of the 
rightness of revelation that any departure from official beliefs 
was regarded as heresy and might be punished by death. Today 
there is a new claim to infallibility, the marxist, only in this 
instance appeal is made to science instead of to revelation. No 
scientist, it is argued, is expected to tolerate alchemists or 
untrained persons in his laboratory, so why should scientific 
students of society (Communists) be expected to tolerate 
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obscurantist opposition by those unable or unprepared to master 
the understanding of the dialectic ? The argument is, however, 
based on an analogy which may be questioned. The scientists 
strenuously defend scientific method because it has been 
evolved to meet the demands of their inquiries and has been 
tested by experience. They would have no objection to allowing 
others to perform experiments using other methods, being 
confident that they would not obtain such good results. And 
if they did, the scientists would be delighted. The Communist 
proposes scientific inquiry because it has been successful in 
other spheres. There is no harm in suggesting that the applica¬ 
tion of scientific methods to human society might yield more 
results than have been achieved by philosophical reflection, and 
much has been achieved through the application of these 
methods. But unfortunately there is dispute about whether 
what Communists regard as scientific is really so. Yet rather 
than submit to the test of experience they refuse to consider 
that they might be wrong, an unscientific approach in itself, 
and do not allow their opponents to experiment in their place. 
In other words, no Communist party, having obtained political 
power, is prepared to relinquish it for a season and go into 
opposition. 

Here is the fundamental difference between Communism and 
Western socialists. The latter submit to free elections and are 
prepared to lose power for a while. They may, as the British 
Labour Party knows only too well, see many of their policies 
nullified by a hostile government. But they believe that the 
people must choose for themselves and learn by experience (so 
they hope) that the Labour Party was not so mistaken in its 
policies after all. The Communist Party would rather crush the 
opposition on the grounds that it misleads the people and 
because it knows that its own policy is right, and must be right 
because its interpretation of history tells it so. At times it comes 
periously near to being dependent on revelation rather than 
science. Though liberal-democrats, by contrast, make no such 
claims to be scientific their empirical approach would seem to 
be more in the true scientific tradition. Where they are some¬ 
what unfair is in accusing Communists of being dogmatists when 
they conform to the teaching of Marx or Engels, and of 
being deviationists when in the light of experience they depart 
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from that teaching. Yet the very veneration offered Marx and 
Engels by Communists indicates an unscientific approach. 
Their analysis seems to be admired less because of its accuracy 
than because it was Marx and Engels who made it. They are not 
ordinarily criticised for having made any mistakes. 

It is possible for a belief to be mistaken yet so to influence 
people as to accomplish great things. Christianity, whether 
true or false, has conquered mankind by the example of 
Christians and its achievements. Similarly Communism has 
attracted to it a number of dedicated persons whose strength of 
purpose is as impressive as that of the early Jesuits and countries 
which once barred Jesuits from entry now bar Communists. In 
a society where there is no competing belief, for example a 
backward country whose social system is in danger of disintegra¬ 
tion under the impact of western ideas, the presence of a few 
such men and women may be crucial. As for the achievements 
of Communists, they can point with justifiable pride to their 
accomplishments throughout the U.S.S.R. and may, like 
Mr. Kruschcv, compare the literacy and mortality rates and 
the number of schools and doctors per head of the population 
in Georgia and Azerbaijan with those of their neighbours 
across the border in Turkey, Iran and Pakistan. 

Much of the appeal of Communism lies in its demonstration 
of a willingness and ability to promote rapid economic develop¬ 
ment. There is a dynamic quality about its leadership which 
compares very favourably with the near-paralysis which seems 
to have gripped the more traditional rulers of underdeveloped 
countries. In the West, where effective leadership is taken for 
granted, where government is responsive to an educated public 
opinion, and where the economic advantages of, say, direction 
of labour arc carefully weighed against the loss in personal 
freedom involved, the theory has little appeal. Where, however, 
politics are in a state of drift, where there is no coherent and 
politically educated electorate, where there are the forms of 
liberal-democracy but not the reality, and above all where 
there never has been any freedom for the masses which they 
might resent losing, the appeal of the class war theory may be 
very different. There may be less trepidation at the thought of 
the elimination of the bourgeoisie and their replacement in 
positions of authority by the Communist Party. 
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It is true that in the end the class war theory develops into 
one of general participation, but the nature of the interim 
period, which may be long and painful, makes it necessary for 
us to consider the theory as one of limited participation. For 
it rejects the notion that general participation can be achieved 
by gradual evolution until a revolution has occurred. It rejects 
the right of the displaced minority to have any say at all in 
affairs. And it becomes a society of general participation only 
after those who oppose official policy are liquidated as counter¬ 
revolutionaries. In practice it is not the proletariat who are the 
dictators but the leaders of the Communist Party. 
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Conclusion 




XII 


GOVERNMENT AND THE POLITICAL PROCESS 

I N this introduction to political analysis the two kinds of 
theory given special attention have been theories of govern¬ 
ment and theories of participation. The time has now come 
to consider them together. Their intimate connexion has often 
been taken for granted and it is the first argument of this 
chapter that concern for participation should not lead to the 
neglect of the analysis of government, and the second that there 
is a point at which what may be called government and 
participation theories come into conflict. Finally some 
consideration is given to one of the most important issues of 
the present time, the challenge of Communism and the pre¬ 
occupation with raising the standard of living at the expense 
of the way of life. This preoccupation is tending to make 
economic criteria so overshadow politics that in underdeveloped 
countries political institutions arc in danger of being determined 
by the needs of rapid economic growth. 


1. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
ANALYSIS OF GOVERNMENT 

It has been said that ‘there can be, properly speaking, no 
conclusion to a book on political theory*. All that is possible is 
‘to clear up one or two loose ends’ (G. C. Field, Political Theory , 
p. 253). Many modem writers seem to share a complacent 
consensus that political theory does not lead anywhere; some 
go so far as to make the serious suggestion that philosophizing 
about politics has reached a dead end. The tone of the present 
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discontent has been set by Professor Oakeshott in his inaugural 
lecture as Laski’s successor at the London School of Economics 
in 1951: ‘In political activity, then, men sail a boundless and 
bottomless sea; there is neither harbour for shelter nor floor 
for anchorage, neither starting place nor appointed destination’. 
He ended his lecture with those famous words: ‘The world is 
the best of all possible worlds and everything in it is a necessary 
evil.’ 

Indeed it is difficult to find a British book on political theory 
in the past few years which does not share in the prevailing 
doubts and frustrations. We saw in an earlier chapter how 
Mabbott ended his The State and the Citizen doubting whether 
‘democratic’ developments are necessarily desirable or whether 
‘democracy’ could any longer be used with any accuracy or 
consistency in political theory. Weldon ends his States and 
Morals on the note ‘There is quite good empirical evidence for 
maintaining that some States are democratic and others 
organic in character, but none for saying that any State is 
organic or democratic in any strict theoretical sense. This may 
seem a disappointing conclusion’ (p. 301). He reaches much the 
same conclusion in his Vocabulary of Politics, adding: ‘What we 
need to get us out of our difficulties is a good deal more thought 
and a good deal less emotion than is usually devoted to them’ 
(p. 193). Yet to judge by Professor Sir Isaiah Berlin’s Historical 
Inevitability such spirited actions against the prevailing 
determinism as there are take the form of magnificent emotional 
forays in the individualist tradition of John Stuart Mill’s 
On Liberty rather than dispassionate analyses of contemporary 
political problems. Not surprisingly The Observer reviewed under 
the heading ‘Outworn Themes’, what was intended to be a 
most useful text for students of political theory published in 1957. 

Part of the explanation for the present malaise is contained 
in previous pages. Modern political thought has been stimu¬ 
lated by the revolt against tyranny. John Locke epitomised 
the rejection of Stuart absolutism and the determination that 
the Houses of Parliament should be supreme. Montesquieu 
developed the notion of the separation of powers whereby the 
freedom of the people could be assured. Bentham and Rousseau 
turned men’s minds to the need not only for better forms of 
government but to the extension of participation in the political 
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process to all who lived in a state. Liberals like John Stuart 
Mill could insist upon the need for liberating the individual 
from the tyranny of the State—and the majority. More recently 
Socialists have shown that it may be necessary to control the 
economy of a country if the workers are to be protected against 
exploitation. 

If we examine the contemporary scene, at least in the West, 
we find that many of the ideals of these theorists have become 
part of everyday political practice, and the freedoms which 
they urged are often taken for granted. Even the proposals of 
Marx’s Communist Manifesto , outrageously radical as they 
seemed at the time, appear to be only reasonably progressive 
by present-day standards. In Britain at least there is, as Marx 
urged, a heavy progressive income tax, a national bank, 
centralized means of communication in the hands of the State, 
extension of the number of factories and instruments of produc¬ 
tion owned by the State, the obligation of all (or nearly all) to 
work, the gradual abolition (alas) of the distinction between 
town and country and free education for all children. It is 
true that not all of Marx’s proposals have been implemented. 
Landed property has not been nationalized—but it may be 
compulsorily purchased; the right of inheritance has not been 
abolished—but there are heavy death duties; credit is still 
available from private sources—but often severely controlled 
by the Government. 

It is not surprising that there is a reaction against decades 
of idealism and proposals for reform. Many of the reforms and 
changes have been so recent and so rapid that their full 
implications have not yet been fully grasped. At the same time 
a number of practical problems have emerged. The situation 
today in Britain, to give an example, is one where vast areas of 
slums in great cities still exist but where the principle of slum 
clearance has been established and the energies of central and 
local authorities are directed towards their elimination. The 
speed of slum clearance is determined largely by the resources 
available, not by opposition to the policy. In another sphere, 
colonial emancipation, the policy once again seems to be 
generally agreed. The transformation of most of the British 
Empire into a self-governing Commonwealth seems only a 
matter of time. The very success of liberal-democratic political 
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theorists and reformers has led to the present uncertainty 
about the future. 

At the same time many of the earlier high hopes and ideals 
have shown themselves to be unrealizable. General participa¬ 
tion in large nation-states has not automatically created an 
informed, lively public opinion. In many countries the electors 
seem apathetic except when their own immediate interests are 
at stake. Government has become more technical and its 
ramifications more extensive than in the days, less than a 
hundred years ago, of quill pens, tallies at the Treasury, and 
clerks in the Foreign Office compared to the fountains in 
Trafalgar Square, ‘playing from ten to four’. As the State has 
extended its control over the whole economy—a tendency 
encouraged by the necessities of two world wars—the size 
of the public administration has grown enormously and 
schemes devised in innocence to ensure greater popular control 
have shown themselves to breed government by a vast and 
remote bureaucracy. It is difficult to think of individuals as 
autonomous in an age of the mass media, of pressure groups on 
every side demanding loyalty from their members, of the 
emergence of new elites and of the operation of the tendency 
towards oligarchy in the ever-increasing number of organizations 
to which people belong. 

It is true that this picture can be, and often is, easily over¬ 
drawn by publicists. In the Western free world men still 
count as individuals and both newspapers and elected 
representatives are quick to take up any instance of injustice. 
As this paragraph is being written The Manchester Guardian 
reports that a British subject has been denied admission to the 
Central African Federation on grounds not specified. The 
paper comments with typical severity: ‘The cards will have to 
be put on the table, or the decision reversed’ (June 21, 1958). 
Yet there are natural grounds for anxiety about present trends. 
Many of the wider issues of politics, a strike or a restrictive 
practice, are determined by bodies which are not officially 
part of the political system as it has been understood in the 
past. There is a suspicion that liberal-democratic political 
theory is a little too simple for the facts of political life. Interest 
has shifted away from government as such into the fields of 
political psychology and sociology. 
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The modem political theorist therefore finds himself in 
something of a quandary. Many of the practical measures of 
reform proposed by his predecessors have been realized. Many 
of the glittering ideals which inspired them, e.g. the equality 
of man, or natural rights, have become somewhat tarnished 
with time. Attention is being diverted to aspects of politics which 
seem marginal to what he considers to be his main concern, 
though he may, like Mabbott, consider that they are worth a 
mention in an appendix. Social scientists on the one hand and 
Communists on the other share a common assumption that 
there are other aspects of society at least as important as 
politics and probably more important than the formal political 
framework. Thus presidentialism comes to be identified with 
an outmoded eighteenth century separation of powers, and 
parliamentarism with the rise of the middle classes to power. 
There is sometimes a naive assumption that by extending 
participation in the political process to the whole people the 
problems of government solve themselves. 

The justifiable concern about participation can, however, 
be carried to excess. It simply is not true, as Lenin was tardily 
to discover, that the introduction of democracy automatically 
makes government simpler. The problems of government 
remain, whatever the nature of participation. Indeed they arc 
often made more difficult. For example, it is possible that the 
United States is made more vulnerable by the stress on popular 
sovereignty. The Administration has always to be explaining 
its foreign policies to the people and can seldom carry on 
negotiations which do not receive considerable publicity. The 
nature of government and its problems are too often taken for 
granted. 

An outstanding fact of modem politics is that after centuries 
of experiment two theories, presidentialism and parlia¬ 
mentarism, have been devised and adapted to meet the demand 
for a form of government which offers both stability and 
flexibility, which gives scope for individual personality in 
government, but does not allow individuals to assert themselves 
over its permanent institutions. It may be argued that the 
contribution of Britain and the United States in this respect 
is one of the past and that their forms of government are really 
only of historical interest. But is this so? Not only do 
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presidentialism and parliamentarism flourish in these countries 
but they have been adopted by a large proportion of the many 
states which have attained independence in modern times. 
Each has had the opportunity of deciding its own form of 
government and with few exceptions the choice has been for 
one of these two models. Communism, owing to its neglect of 
governmental theory, has not so far offered a serious alternative. 
Its convention basis is obviously outmoded and in order to 
make government work the Communists have had to abandon 
many of convention theory’s basic assumptions. Thus the 
Assembly (Supreme Soviet) remains sovereign—but rarely 
meets. There are signs that the Communists are becoming 
aware of the limitations of their governmental theory but so far 
such changes as are apparent (e.g. Mr. Kruschev’s direction of 
the Soviet Union as Prime Minister) arc in the direction of 
parliamentary government. 

The importance of the parliamentary and presidential 
theories of government cannot therefore be overemphasized. 
Writers like Professor C. N. Parkinson, who in his The Evolution 
of Political Thought deplores the tendency to ignore the Eastern 
contribution to political theory, forget that it is the West 
which has influenced the East and not vice-versa in matters 
of government. The same is true of Africa. Fortes and Evans- 
Pritchard sadly remarked in their African Political Systems (1943) 
that little of what they had read in traditional political theory 
was of much use. ‘We have not found that the theories of 
political philosophers have helped us to understand the 
societies we have studied and we consider them of little scientific 
value; for their conclusions are seldom formulated in terms of 
observed behaviour or capable of being tested by this criterion. 
Political philosophy has chiefly concerned itself with how men 
ought to live and what form of government they ought to have 
rather than with what are their political habits and institutions.’ 
This remark has sometimes been considered to be an indictment 
of western political thought and an indication of its narrowness. 
Yet the truth is that the West has little intention, desire or 
need to copy the tribal process of government. On the other 
hand as African colonies attain independence they are eager 
to learn about the Western process as practised in Europe and 
America. The genius of presidentialism and parliamentarism 
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is their separation of personal and political life and their 
provision of an institutionalized as distinct from a personal 
opposition. Thus opponents in the political arena are able in 
private life to enjoy a pleasant personal relationship. This is a 
political problem, common in anciens regimes, which not all 
modern states have been able to solve. The fact that in many 
new countries the transfer from personalities to institutions 
has not always been successful, or the parliamentary system 
firmly rooted in popular consciousness, is no criticism of the 
parliamentary principle. Rather it suggests that concern for the 
forms of government unaccompanied by comparable interest 
in the social, psychological and economic problems which face 
any new country is not a sufficient basis for a stable community. 

One way to rejuvenate political theory would be to follow 
Weldon’s advice; and a greater emphasis laid on the 
analysis of political institutions. On the one hand there has 
been considerable moralizing and utopian idealism, much 
of which is now rather dated, and on the other the fashionable 
‘realism’ of the past fifty years or so which has thoroughly 
exposed the limitations of classical democratic theory. By 
now we should all be aware that the activities of political 
parties, pressure groups, civil services, trade unions and other 
bodies conflict with the principles of pure democracy. Many 
of the more realistic studies, however, seem also to be theoretic¬ 
ally somewhat too simple. Too often they assume that the 
theory of classical democracy is still widely held and that 
research is necessary to refute it. (What reputable economist 
would assume that his readers accept the theory of laissez-faire 
or consider it necessary to demonstrate its inadequacy?) Others 
are the products of a scepticism or cynicism which mocks 
theory and makes little genuine attempt to understand the 
difficulties of reconciling theory and practice. 

There will always be a place for political philosophy (however 
impracticable may be the notions of philosopher-kings and the 
general will) which can serve as an inspiration to mankind. 
But there is also need for a type of political theory which is 
based on experience, which can be used operationally in the 
analysis of political systems, and which is modified in the light 
of new discoveries, observations and experience, Reflection on 
the nature of government provides one basis for such analysis. 
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It demands a study of comparative government which avoids 
the twin pitfalls of mere country by country description or an 
over-zealous and over-ambitious attempt to evolve scientific 
categories. 


2. THE CHOICE BETWEEN GOOD GOVERNMENT AND 
MAXIMUM PARTICIPATION 

Concern for general participation in the political process 
through universal suffrage, referenda and so on may prevent 
the proper ordering of government. Fortunately practising 
politicians, if not always political theorists, have found by 
experience that there are definite limits to which such participa¬ 
tion can be extended without damage to the fabric of 
government. This question touches on the issue of the relation 
of political to social theory, a matter of some interest to the 
wider audience of social scientists to whom this book is in part 
directed. 

For some years there has been a movement in favour of 
considering politics against the broader background of what is 
called for want of a better term ‘society*. Professor G. D. H. Cole 
was installed as first professor of social and political theory 
at the University of Oxford in 1945 and in his inaugural lecture 
said: 

‘There are no doubt some in the University who think I ought to 
regard myself primarily as Professor of Political Theory, and to 
treat the “Social” aspect as a mere frill. I am well aware that it is 
part of the traditional climate not only of Oxford but of academic 
teaching and thinking in Great Britain to make the State the 
point of focus for the consideration of men in their social relations.’ 
\Essays in Social Theory , p. 13.) 

Since then Cole’s argument seems to have won considerable 
acceptance. Mr. Mabbott, one of Cole’s colleagues, wrote a few 
years later ‘political theory is only a part of social theory, since 
the State is only one form of association among others’ {The 
State and the Citizen, p. 171). Yet neither Cole nor Mabbott 
seem to have considered the full implications of treating 
political theory as part of a wider social theory. Of course there 
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are the obvious objections: that political theory can be, and 
has been, so extended as to include all those aspects of social 
theory which seem to bear on politics; that social theory proper 
concerns all sorts of interpersonal relations many of which 
have at most a marginal relevance for political scientists; 
and that it is a subject which seems to lack the ‘point of focus* 
which the State provides. 

There is however another implication which needs to be 
considered. Cole went on to say in his lecture: 

‘We have to start out, not from the contrasted ideas of the 
atomized individual and of the State, but from man in all his 
groupings and relations, partially embodied in social institutions 
of many sorts and kinds, never in balanced equilibrium, but 
always changing, so that the pattern of loyalties and of social 
behaviour changes with them.’ (p. 15.) 

He may have thought that it was time to stop the philosophical 
discussion of the individual and the State and to consider 
the actual relations of men to one another, but the language 
he used was rather vague. At the beginning of this book the 
fundamental question was raised of French government: 
Is government itself important? Or is it best to start with 
‘society’ or the will of the people and to regard the govern¬ 
mental system as simply one of its manifestations? This is the 
matter which needs consideration. 

The choice, therefore, is not, as many have imagined, 
between the approach of traditional political philosophy and 
contemporary political sociology. It is between the government 
and the political process. A political theorist may justifiably 
be concerned mainly with the nature of government and his 
point of view may differ considerably from that of someone 
whose main interest is the political process and the nature of 
participation. Moreover, the governmental theorist is not only 
an analyst of government but is also usually an appreciative 
student of good government, that is to say of efficient administra¬ 
tion. The student of participation is not only an observer of 
social institutions but often is a person who believes that those 
which maximize popular participation in politics are superior. 
In other words, while both may approve of good government 
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and popular participation, if a choice has to be made it will 
be in one direction rather than the other. 

There is, as we have seen, a close tie between the theory of 
maximum popular participation in the political process and the 
convention theory of government. To believe that maximum 
participation and good government are always compatible is to 
be guilty of what may be called the ‘democratic fallacy’— 
the widespread notion that the point is never reached where 
the choice has to be made between one or the other and that 
truly democratic government involves identification of govern¬ 
ment and people. According to this argument one may 
presumably elect every government official and the judges and 
yet expect sound government and an honest judiciary. Yet 
where, as in the United States, the number of elective offices has 
been extended until the ballot becomes a ‘jungle’ ballot most 
people are at a loss to know for whom to vote and the result 
is often unsound and even irresponsible government. The low 
esteem in which many elected State judges are held stands in 
contrast to the prestige of the appointed Federal judiciary. 

It is true that in the Soviet Union there is direct election 
even of judges at the lower levels but not enough is known with 
confidence about their quality. In any case the Russians have 
taken the precaution of modifying, some would say of nullifying, 
popular participation by allowing the Communist Party to 
dominate the political scene. 

Not all students of participation of course have been 
instinctive classical democrats. The ‘realist* school has pointed 
out that there are many features supposedly liberal-democratic 
social systems—groups pressures, oligarchic tendencies, an 
elite structure—which militate strongly against such participa¬ 
tion. But they have tended to be content to show the deficiencies 
in the classical picture of democracy rather than to draw 
conclusions about the nature of government where only limited 
participation exists. It is obvious that restrictions on participa¬ 
tion are inconsistent with the tenets of classical democracy and 
in the long run, perhaps the very long run, any system which 
prevents a section of the people from participating fully in the 
political process is liable to experience revolution or at least 
subversion. However, failure to distinguish the short run from 
the long run, and in particular government from participation 
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has sometimes led to the unverified assumption that government 
which does not allow for considerable popular participation 
must of necessity be inefficient. Thus a Hitlerian dictatorship 
is considered ill-equipped to wage a major war and a 
Communist regime is thought to be on the brink of collapse. It 
ignores the surprising amount of evidence that undemocratic 
states have been efficiently and even beneficently governed while 
democratic states have suffered from disorder. The nature of 
government and the extent of popular participation, though in 
the long run connected, must be considered separately. 

Nothing illustrates the difference between the governmental 
and participation theorist in Britain so much as their respective 
approach to the analysis of British politics. The governmental 
theorist tends to start with a discussion of the Crown, the 
Cabinet and the Monarchy, and then after an exhaustive 
treatment of Parliament to consider the role of the people 
through parties and pressure groups. The participation theorist, 
on the other hand, tends to start with the people, either as 
individuals before the ballot box or in groups such as trade 
unions, and then discusses Parliament and the formal political 
system as expressions of the people’s concern with government. 
The former approach tends to be more common in Britain 
(though not the United States) and not surprisingly political 
scientists tend to be considered more conservative than other 
social scientists who have no theorising about the State to 
bother them. 

Yet the insistence upon the importance of government is in 
fact anything but conservative in an age when government is 
increasing in importance. Among economists it is the more 
advanced thinkers who emphasize the role of the government 
and who cease to treat it as a disturbing influence on the 
market, and it is to be hoped that the neglected study of 
political economy, of politics and economics as an interrelated 
subject, will be revived. 

It must not be forgotten that two of the most important 
contributions of political theory, parliamentary and presidential 
government, were made before the franchise was extended and 
before general participation was taken for granted. Today the 
liberal-democratic tradition retains the notion of the primacy 
of governmental over industrial or military action; it regards the 
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extension of the franchise as the most important means of 
achieving a popularly-based political system. ‘Realist* participa¬ 
tion theorists, with their interest in the class structure and its 
rigidities, elites, and the administrative obstacles in any large 
organization (such as a political party or a trade union) which 
prevent the full expression of what is formally a democratic 
system have shown, often only by implication, that the structure 
of government and the existence of universal suffrage are no 
more a complete explanation of a polity than the basic laws of 
supply and demand are of an economy. The state is a much 
more complicated organization. 

There are numerous occasions when a choice has to be made 
between extending popular participation or acting in what 
seem to be the best interests of government. Should parlia¬ 
mentary proceedings and congressional hearings be televised ? 
Should parliamentary committees have greater control over 
taxation and expenditure? Should elections be held every five 
or every two years? Should the Government resolve the issue 
of capital punishment or the banning of hydrogen bombs by 
resorting to a referendum? On each of these questions some 
will tend to approach the matter from the point of view of 
society, others from that of government. In the end each of us 
has to make a choice between accepting the premisses of 
governmental or participation theory. 

Recognition of the separateness of the two and of the conflict 
which does arise between popular participation and efficient 
government helps to resolve some of the difficulties which have 
plagued writers attempting to explain the different assumptions 
in different countries. Thus Weldon in his States and Morals 
makes some interesting comparisons between the ‘radical* 
democracy of the United States and the ‘individualist* 
democracy of the United Kingdom. He cannot help admitting 
that popular participation in the U.S.A. is greater, but as a 
good Englishman he has a natural reluctance to say that 
America is more democratic than Britain. He therefore invents 
a rather spurious terminology to explain that whereas in 
America there is equality, in Britain there is fair play, which is 
presumably more admirable. It would be simpler and more 
accurate to state that whereas in both countries attention has 
been given to popular participation this has been taken to 
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greater lengths in America where on occasion efficient govern¬ 
ment has been sacrificed to what is considered to be a more 
democratic system. 

A comparison of American and British government depends 
very considerably on whether a strictly governmental approach 
is made or not. Political scientists on both sides of the Atlantic 
have been long impressed by the British political system where 
politics and the law are on the whole free from any taint of 
corruption; where the Civil Service is efficient, silent, non¬ 
political and endowed with considerable prestige; and where 
Westminster and Whitehall appear to work smoothly together 
without undue fuss or friction. There are disagreements of 
course. But instead of public congressional investigations, 
private appeals to the Supreme Court, open disagreements 
between and within the various branches of government 
engendering suspicion of the motives and morals of those who 
have the temerity to put themselves at the service of the public, 
there is the procedure of the House of Commons which seems 
designed to restrict political passions to the confines of Parlia¬ 
ment and to give confidence at home and abroad in the stability 
of British government. To the student of government there is 
much to be said for the British political system. 

From the point of view of popular participation however, 
American government may be judged more favourably. Lack 
of respect for the Civil Service and politicians appears as the 
product of a determination to remain a free self-governing 
people. Public congressional hearings are designed to allow 
the sovereign American people to decide on the merits and 
qualities of political leaders. Rather than staff their Civil 
Service with the American equivalent of Oxford and Cambridge 
men who speak one another’s language and form a firm 
administrative and unifying elite, Americans prefer patronage 
to be spread geographically, even if this means less efficiency. 
British observers are often puzzled by the locality rule for 
Congressmen which keeps out of Congress that metropolitan 
talent which dominates politics at Westminster; by a seniority 
rule in congressional committees which seems to put a premium 
on nonage and dotage; by a loose party discipline which 
encourages each man, particularly if he is a senator, to think 
for himself; and by an educational system which does not 
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regard its prime object to be the production of leaders in 
politics and society. Yet much that seems detrimental to good 
government in the United States has to be considered also in 
relation to that radical theory of popular participation, of 
‘government by the people’, which is so deeply imbued in the 
American mind. Students of political theory and comparative 
political institutions whose approach is largely governmental 
may well reach very different conclusions about Britain and 
the United States from those whose interest is social theory and 
social institutions. (Now that American textbooks are so widely 
used by social scientists throughout the world it is more 
necessary than ever to be aware of the implicit and often radical 
assumptions which they make about politics and society.) 

France provides a most interesting example of a country 
where the necessities of government frequently come into 
conflict with the demands of the people and their representatives 
for control of public policy. The stress on the sovereignty of 
the people and the Assembly has for much of French modern 
history prevented the country from enjoying effective and stable 
parliamentary government. In emergencies when strong 
leadership has been necessary, popular participation has often 
been sacrificed. There has thus been a somewhat violent 
oscillation from one extreme to the other which stands in 
contrast to the compromises reached in Britain and the United 
States between the demands of government and participation, 
Britain leaning more towards the former and the United 
States to the latter. 

One may also view the institutions of the Soviet Union in 
the light of this dichotomy. The Soviet Constitution appears to 
lay as much (if not more) emphasis on popular participation as 
the American Constitution. In reality, however, the most 
striking feature of the Russian political system is the power 
which the government (and party) wields. Some Russians 
may in fact think they have miraculously obtained the best 
of both worlds, but to most foreign observers it appears that 
full participation is hardly a reality when there is no freedom to 
publish and no permission to form opposition political parties. 
No doubt if the Russians had adopted the convention theory 
which lay behind the slogan ‘All power to the soviets’ their 
system would hardly have survived so successfully. But in 
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avoiding the weaknesses of convention government they have 
gone to the other extreme. 

It is a frequent experience of history that where there is 
insistence on government which is truly popular intolerance 
of opposition is often the result. The identification of people 
and government, the facile assumption that the government’s 
interest always corresponds to the general interest, easily lends 
itself to distortion; then opposition to the government implies 
that one is an ‘enemy of the people*. The Russian revolutionaries 
in particular, by their extraordinary belief that when they had 
said that the State was the executive committee of the 
bourgeoisie they had said everything, put themselves in a 
position where they were unable to understand that the 
subtleties of parliamentary and presidential government were 
not devices to ensure ‘bourgeois’ administration but to protect 
the general public from the self-interest to which all 
governments are prone, to ensure the responsibility and 
responsiveness of the Executive to the legislature and judiciary, 
and government as a whole to the electorate. 

It is not only the Communists who have underrated the 
importance of the many facets of parliamentary and presidential 
government. Many social reformers have been anxious to 
transfer power from the private to the public sector, for example 
by nationalization of industry, without always asking them¬ 
selves whether the government is more to be identified with 
the public interest than private concerns. They sometimes 
forget that the long history of the public administration is 
symbolic of the distrust in which the Executive has always been 
held. The introduction of responsible government has not 
changed the character of the executive branch of government. 
It has merely enabled the people through their representatives 
to check and control it. Yet to many reformers the transfer of 
business from private to State hands automatically means 
placing it in the hands of the people. In such circumstances it is 
not surprising that Anthony Downs should make the theme of 
his book An Economic Theory of Democracy the argument that 
the interest of the government is not to be confused with the 
general good—a thesis which should be commonly accepted 
but which has too often been forgotten. 

This is not to say that the trend towards State control or 
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even socialism must be arrested. (As we shall see, the argument 
for public ownership in underdeveloped countries is often 
overwhelmingly in its favour.) It is often arguable that public 
ownership or control is necessary owing to the abuse by private 
capitalists of their position. Where this occurs a transfer to the 
public sector may be carried out as the lesser of two evils. 
Government ownership means State capitalism, not necessarily 
‘industrial democracy’. However it does allow a degree of 
popular participation in the formation of policy which may be 
welcome. 

As the powers of government are extended it is becoming 
more apparent that ownership of industry is not necessary for 
governmental control. Indeed it is increasingly argued that 
Parliament in Britain has greater control over private industry 
than over its autonomous public corporations. If this is so then 
it would seem that in one further sphere the lessons of conven¬ 
tion theory have their application: it is easier to control a body 
which is separate from the supervisory institution than one 
which is not. 

Finally there is a temptation to underestimate the forms of 
government on the part of social scientists who arc not 
altogether familiar with political institutions. The welcome 
attention devoted by sociologists to what is now termed political 
sociology has thrown light on the more informal parts of the 
process of government. There is, however, a tendency amongst 
some sociologists, as among Communists and social reformers, 
to be unimpressed by what are called ‘mere forms’ or ‘legalism’, 
that is to say the formal structure of government. It may well 
be that for too long political systems have been studied against 
the background of constitutions, but to dismiss constitutional 
documents as ‘legalistic’ is to neglect the importance of law 
as the embodiment of a continuing tradition of justice. Because 
in certain countries constitutions appear to be little more than 
scraps of paper it does not follow that they always are. 
Admittedly a reading of even the American Constitution may 
be a misleading guide to an understanding of modern American 
government, but it would be impossible to study the political 
structure of the United States without frequent reference to it. 

Not surprisingly there has been a reaction amongst some 
political theorists in favour of law, formality and tradition. 
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Professor Michael Oakeshott has insisted that political educa¬ 
tion is education into a tradition of political behaviour which 
it is perilous to ignore. So much power rests with the rulers of 
modem states, whether they be Presidents, Cabinets, Fuhrers 
or Communist Party leaders that it is essential to have political 
rules and conventions which they must observe. It is not mere 
coincidence that in countries like the United States, where 
constitutional law is held in reverence, and the United 
Kingdom, where there is respect for tradition and convention, 
no government should have been overthrown by force (or 
needed overthrowing) for many generations. In an age when 
leaders have so much power and when governments every¬ 
where are increasing in size, range of activities and their 
impact on individuals, there is no reason to minimize the 
importance of the formal structure of government—and little 
evidence that the problems are solved by stressing ‘government 
by the people’. 

All things considered it is perhaps natural that writers like 
Mabbott should begin to wonder whether the word ‘democracy’ 
serves any useful purpose. In its strict sense—government by 
the people—democracy in modern mass society is impossible. 
This is why the term ‘participation’ has been used instead 
throughout this book. In a sense both ‘democracy’ and 
‘government by the people’ are slogans symbolic of the 
‘democratic fallacy’—that the extension of participation puts 
an end to the problems of government. The State, presumably, 
withers away. If the distinction between governmental and 
participation theory is kept in mind there need be less confusion 
about terms. ‘Democracy’ remains the general principle of 
government by the people, but without any precise political 
significance. ‘Parliamentary democracy’ means responsible 
government through Parliament, as much popular participa¬ 
tion being allowed as is consistent with the parliamentary 
principle. Likewise ‘presidential democracy’ conveys the 
impression of a government in which the principle of participa¬ 
tion by the people plays a leading role. Democracy is in modern 
mass society a principle rather than a system of government. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, the United Kingdom is not a 
democracy but a democratic parliamentary system. 

Perhaps the awareness of such distinctions could put an end 
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to some of the doubts and frustations mentioned earlier. Yet 
there have been many who have reached the conclusion that 
democracy is a myth, or that its attainment demands a new 
ideology such as Communism provides. In each of these views 
there is the confusion of governmental and participation 
theories, or the assumption that the one may be submerged 
in the other. Unfortunately for the dreamers there must always 
be government and it is the duty of political theorists to draw 
attention to the importance of organizing it on sound lines, and 
ensuring that it does not overstep its proper boundaries. For 
even those governments which most loudly maintain that 
theirs is ‘government by the people’ must of necessity develop 
in the course of time their own interests, their own esprit de 
corps , and their own temptation to ignore the public welfare. 
The ills of government cannot by some new social theory be 
entirely eliminated; what participation theory can do is to 
insist that through popular participation government can be 
held responsible. Each nation has to decide for itself where it 
will draw the line between what seems desirable ‘democratically’ 
and what is necessary for efficient government. 

3. POLITICAL THEORY AND UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 

In no group of countries is the dilemma between maximum 
participation, which the people want, and efficient government, 
which they also want, more acute than in the so-called under¬ 
developed countries which comprise the greater proportion of 
the world’s population. There can be little doubt that these 
countries would like what the advanced nations have already 
achieved—a high standard of living on the one hand and 
popularly-based government on the other. The many anti¬ 
colonial movements have shown how deeply runs the feeling in 
favour of independence; while the requests of the newly- 
independent countries for investment funds symbolize the 
widespread hopes of economic advancement. So urgent is their 
need to increase the standard of living that they will be tempted 
to adopt those political institutions (of whatever sort) which 
can best satisfy this demand. Leaders in many countries are 
closely observing developments in Communist China and 
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liberal-democratic India to see which system brings the 
quickest results. 

There are some critics who regard the preoccupation with 
the standard of living as a deplorable manifestation of modern 
materialism. In the richer countries, where fashion changes 
every year in clothes and even cars, such a criticism of the 
way of life may be justified. But unless one is old-fashioned 
enough to believe that the poor must be content with their lot, 
there can be no such condemnation of the efforts towards 
improvement being made in underdeveloped countries. There 
is great poverty throughout a large part of the globe, and 
according to a recent Rockefeller Brothers investigation world 
population will increase by 1,000 million over the next genera¬ 
tion, that is by a third, and largely in backward countries 
whose rate of economic growth is at barely half the rate of the 
advanced nations. Far from the poorer countries gradually 
catching up with the richer states, the gap in the standard of 
living is becoming ever wider. Nor arc the peoples of Asia and 
elsewhere ignorant of how miserable their condition is in 
comparison to life elsewhere. Books, magazines, radio and 
motion pictures carry an image of the Western way of life 
across the world so that few people live in isolation from the 
contemporary world scene. There is what Myrdal calls ‘The 
Great Awakening’ in his Economic Theory and Underdeveloped 
Regions and an insistence that the richer countries should not 
alone benefit from the exploitation of the world’s resources. 
Yet so weak are the backward countries financially, industrially 
and militarily that so far they have been unable to do much to 
make use of the oil and other much needed raw materials which 
still move from the poorer to the industrialized nations. 
Increasingly, however, by bold schemes of capital development 
these countries are laying the foundations of their future 
prosperity. 

It might be a simpler task if their governments or their 
private investors were able to plan without interference from 
the people. But one of the consequences of the Great Awakening 
has been the demand for popular participation in politics and 
an overthrow of colonial (or traditional) rule. Myrdal quotes 
Mr. Bevan’s assertion that democracy as we know it today is a 
product of the twentieth century: 
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‘It is highly doubtful whether the achievements of the Industrial 
Revolution would have been permitted if the franchise had been 
universal. It is very doubtful, because a great deal of the capital 
aggregations that we are at present enjoying are the results of the 
wages that our fathers went without.’ 

In other words countries embarking on industrialization today 
face greater political difficulties, thanks to the extension of 
participation, than those which presented themselves to 
Europe and North America in the nineteenth century. 

For until the advent of socialism and the state control intro¬ 
duced of necessity in two world wars, liberal-democracy as 
understood in the West was a strictly political phenomenon 
which on the whole left economic activities to private persons, 
the State being involved mainly in regulation rather than in 
direct operation of the economy. The capitalists may, as Marx 
maintained, have deprived the workers of the full product of 
their labour, but this was necessary in order that money should 
be available for new investment and the accumulation of 
productive resources. In the earlier days they often denied 
themselves the fruits of their own labour in order that money 
could be ploughed back into the business. At the same time, 
the level of wages, the methods employed to ensure that 
capital for investment was forthcoming, and the decisions to 
invest in one branch of industry or another were left to the 
market, i.c. the aggregate of the decisions of private 
investors. 

It is now apparent that unfair though this sytem might 
have been to the workers at the time, it resolved a problem 
which exists today in an even more acute form—how to prevent 
the diversion of productive resources from capital to consump¬ 
tion goods. It is as true of State socialism as it is of capitalism 
that a people cannot at the same time enjoy maximum capital 
accumulation for future prosperity and maximum present-day 
consumption. The United States is a possible exception to this 
rule, but a glance at the other comparatively rich countries 
shows that a choice must be made. The U.S.S.R. has invested 
in good roads but produces few private cars; the United 
Kingdom has produced over a million vehicles annually but 
spent little on roads in the ten years after the second world war 
ended. 
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Today the economic life of a country is no longer separated 
from its politics. Private investors are not left alone, under 
a policy of laissez-faire, in the belief that the market will sort 
out the worthwhile projects from the bad. This is an era of 
national planning in many countries, sometimes because the 
market is not relied on to make a fair distinction between 
capital investment and consumption. Above all, private 
investors lack the resources necessary for investment on the 
scale so often planned today. There is not always point in 
Egypt, Ghana or India starting their industrial revolution, 
as England did, with small scale enterprises which gradually 
develop into large organizations. These countries wish to have 
dams and steelworks on a scale comparable to the best which 
exist today, and owing to the competitive nature of the 
modern international economy any other policy might be 
disastrous. But large scale public enterprise makes nonsense of 
the old small-scale competitive economy, and the market as it 
was once understood. 

Such a development also presents many difficulties for the 
theory of liberal-democracy, conceived before the planned 
economy was thought of' and modified in advanced countries 
under rather more favourable conditions than those which 
face the poorer nations today. A newly-emancipated country 
which practises liberal-democracy has to reconcile itself to the 
unpleasant fact that further considerable sacrifices arc necessary 
if future generations are to hold up their heads proudly as 
citizens of a progressive state. The people as a whole must, 
like the early American pioneers so graphically portrayed in 
Frank Thistlcthwaitc’s The Great Experiment , sacrifice themselves 
and their happiness for the sake of the generations to come. Like 
the young Russians who volunteered to work on the virgin 
lands of Siberia, they must possess a faith in something greater 
than themselves. 

Faith like this demands an example set by the leaders of the 
new countries. They too must, like the early capitalists, deny 
themselves for the glory of the future. This will be difficult 
because they will often have been educated in the West and 
will be persistently subject to the temptation to copy the 
consumer luxuries which their counterparts in the advanced 
countries take for granted. Indeed in many underdeveloped 
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countries the contrast between the consumption standards of 
the westernized governing class and the mass of the people is a 
constant incitement to unrest and revolt. It may well be that 
such a country needs a new class of political leaders just as the 
advanced countries required a new type of economic 
entrepreneur—the bourgeoisie—to bring about their industrial 
revolution. Yet how can they emerge? Times have changed so 
much that the self-made man is less important today than the 
large corporation with its administrators, scientists and 
technologists, men who have often passed through the university 
and who, especially if they have been trained abroad, are most 
probably already half-seduced by the middle class way of life, 
and separated from the workers in their outlook as well as in 
their style of living. 

Not only is much demanded from the people as a whole, 
therefore, but even more from their leaders. It is in circum¬ 
stances such as these that Communism has its appeal, not so 
much in the marxist sense of the millenium which follows 
bourgeois society as in its manifest capacity to act as the 
twentieth century alternative to early capitalism. Communists 
seem to possess the enthusiasm and energy of Adam Smith’s 
‘undertakers’ and to be able through the Party to provide 
dedicated leaders while at the same time paying lip-service at 
least to the twentieth century notion of general participation. 
Under Communist leadership the workers are given a formal 
say in affairs although in practice they have little more responsi¬ 
bility for the direction of economic policy (except possibly in 
Yugoslavia) than they had in advanced countries a hundred 
years ago. Instead of capitalist entrepreneurs and the market it 
is the Communist Party and the new managers who make the 
important decisions. Instead of the puritanical bourgeoisie 
denying themselves in order to accumulate capital there is a 
Communist elite, often living simple and disciplined lives as 
uncorrupted by the wicked capitalist world as the older 
British Nonconformists by Society. 

No one who has been part, say, of the Methodist connexion 
can fail to sense a similar psychological approach to outsiders 
amongst members of the Communist Party. Even the organiza¬ 
tion in cells may be compared to the closely-knit prayer meeting 
in which men and women confess their sins one to another. 
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(The leaders have not however confessed their misdeeds at the 
annual Conference.) The historical controversies in the 
Methodist Church, to which so many British entrepreneurs 
belonged, over the role of the Ministry led to various 
breakaways. These have their counterpart in Communist 
controversies over the role of the party leaders. (Perhaps when 
Mr. Morgan Phillips said that the British Labour Party owed 
more to Methodism than to Marxism he did not realize the full 
significance of this inheritance. With its tight organization and 
rigid discipline it is not surprising that Methodism was more 
powerful a few decades ago than some of the many brands of 
British and American socialism.) 

The Communists claim to be the proponents of an expanding 
economy untrammelled by the over-concern of liberal- 
democracies for the will of the majority. In a very real sense 
liberal-democratic theory, as it exists in the West, even when 
modified to meet present-day demands, tends to be regulatory 
rather than the mainspring of action. It presumes that 
individuals make their own decisions, each counting for one, 
that groups and parties arc in some equilibrium, giving and 
taking in a framework which assumes majority rule and 
respect for the rules of the game, and that the State will 
interfere in affairs only when absolutely necessary. So long as 
the economy is in private hands this may present few prob¬ 
lems. 

Society may be transformed by the emergence of a group of 
entrepreneurs who do not need to take the government into 
account each time they make a decision. But when a government 
controls the economy, as is increasingly the situation today, the 
position of these men may become intolerable. For the direction 
which the economy takes will depend on political decisions. 
According to liberal-democratic theory each group or class 
has its rightful numerical proportion of political power and no 
distinction is made between the more forceful and the more 
conservative elements in society, for example between those 
industries, firms and trade unions which are energetic and 
farseeing and those which employ restrictive practices to arrest 
their decline. This may seem an unreal picture of liberal- 
democracy as it is understood in Britain and the United States, 
but it was the impression made on the minds of Hitler and 
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Mussolini and many others by their experience of liberal- 
democracy in the form it was introduced to central Europe 
before 1914. 

Similar criticism of liberal-democracy is made today. An 
anonymous writer who reviewed several books on economic 
growth for the Times Literary Supplement on February 24, 1956 
under the heading ‘Dynamic Societies’ went so far as to assert 
that where there is the full expression of liberal-democracy and 
popular control over the economy, as in Britain and 
Scandinavia, economic growth is retarded. In free enterprise 
America and Germany, or Communist Russia and China, so he 
averred, there is a freedom of initiative for those concerned with 
economic growth which makes them dynamic societies. As if 
echoing Mr. Bcvan the writer continued: ‘In the past, as for 
the most part in our world today, the requisite rate of capital 
creation far exceeded what the overwhelming majorities of 
people would, if left individually free, decide on or acquiesce in’. 

This picture is no doubt overdrawn, and even assuming that it 
conveys something of the truth it must be emphasized that the 
Mess dynamic’ countries are fortunate enough to possess 
advanced economies where, faced with a choice between rapid 
but uneven economic growth and slower but justcr means of 
development, they have chosen the latter. For example, they 
have built houses rather than hotels. It is not possible, except 
on a narrow economic basis, to compare life in different 
countries solely on the rate of economic growth, and it is 
by no means certain that the general quality of life in general, 
thanks to full employment policies, is inferior in Britain and 
Scandinavia to life in Germany and the United States—whose 
free enterprise economy is as costly in the amount of 
unemployment pay as the British National Health Service. 

But what of poorer countries? The introduction of liberal- 
democracy may mean the development of large Agrarian parties 
devoted to the protection of the rural interests and content with 
a stagnant equilibrium which prevents the more energetic 
forces in society from moving the majority. In many countries 
of Eastern Europe before 1939, and in large areas of the Middle 
East and the Americas today, there has been the spectacle of a 
frustrated intelligentsia, of people trained for leadership but 
without much responsibility for affairs. What may seem to 
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outsiders to be the form of democratic government may seem 
to them to be merely a means of retarding economic growth on 
the part of those who use their political influence in their own 
interests. Where there is conservatism on the part of many of 
the electors allied to selfishness and narrowness of vision on the 
part of political leaders there may be the incentive for 
revolution. 

All of this is turned to advantage by the Communists. 
They have never favoured the transfer of power into the hands 
of the people, especially if this means a rural majority. They 
have offered grandiose plans (often too grandiose, as in Eastern 
Europe in the past few years) to transform the economy, and 
they have attracted the urban middle class cither to the Party 
or to the managerial posts they have created. They point to the 
often ineffective rulers of so many backward 11011 -Communist 
countries and draw unfavourable comparisons in places like 
French Indo-China between the idleness and luxury of a 
Bao Dai and the capacity, frugality and general competence of 
a dedicated Communist such as Ho Chi Minh. Here as in 
many other countries there has been but a caricature of 
liberal-democracy. It is one of the most tragic ironies of the 
modern world that the United States should in its desire to 
withstand Communism find itself supporting regimes for 
which it must have as much natural sympathy as for the 
French monarchy of Louis XVI. 

What, then, should be the reaction to ‘the Communist 
challenge* as it is very properly called? Diplomats spend their 
time trying to stop Communism from spreading from one 
country to another, but with only temporary success so far. 
Publicists issue solemn warnings about the implications of this 
latest version of totalitarianism. Scholars endeavour to provide 
an ounce of cheer by writing monographs which prove that 
present-day Communist practice is not consonant with the true 
marxist dogma. But the ordinary citizen—and student of 
government—for the most part looks on helplessly, wondering 
why his own government, society, and even political and social 
theories, should be on the defensive, and even at times in the 
pillory. 

First it is necessary to recognize the impressive achievements 
of the Communists. This is no sign of weakness. Marx paid 
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a tribute to the wonders wrought by capitalism and admitted 
that it had performed tasks no other form of economy had even 
attempted. At the same time it is important to realize what sort 
of achievements these are. The ideal of Communism remains a 
classless society, but it has been pointed out often enough that 
social classes will be with us for a long time and that the 
elimination of the ‘bourgeoisie’ as an economic phenomenon 
does not solve the basic problems of class distinction. 
Communism for all practical purposes does not mean the ideal 
classless society but a phase in history when production is 
being expanded under the leadership of the Communist Party. 
To judge Communism by its practice and not by its principles 
is not unfair. After all, the Communists themselves condemned 
laissez-faire because of its inhuman qualities and paid scant 
attention to the incalculable advantages which ideally a truly 
free market would bring. 

The achievements of Communism are largely economic; 
indeed the Party has done for many backward countries what 
laissez-faire capitalism did for the West a hundred or more years 
ago. Owing to the developments in modern science and tech¬ 
nology the speed of transformation is much greater and where 
the Communists have secured the co-operation of the people, 
as apparently in China, their accomplishments promise to be 
prodigious. 

But Communism also has its limitations. There is the same 
sacrifice of the workers’ present material well-being for future 
prosperity as occurred under early capitalism with its invest¬ 
ment in production instead of in housing, even though it is 
made endurable by the thought that future generations and 
not contemporary capitalists will be the beneficiaries. More 
serious, however, are the immense political, personal, and moral 
sacrifices which have to be made in order that Communism 
can achieve its ends. The capitalists seem to have had greater 
self-confidence and more common sense: they did not forbid 
criticism of their way of life or of the capitalist system, whether 
this came from the Church or socialists or gadfly intellectuals. 
Above all, they were wise enough not to think that they were 
always correct, and that no better system could be devised. 

Communism, for all its emphasis on economic growth, and its 
capacity to show underdeveloped countries one way of swift 
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industrialization, seems unaware of the need for political 
growth. It is not the liberal-democracies which are conservative 
in this respect, but the Communists themselves, and as the 
standard of living is raised in Communist countries and the 
economic problems become less acute the political shortcomings 
of the Communist creed will become increasingly apparent. 
For a time the restrictions on the press and publication and on 
the formation of political parties may seem defensible because 
of the need for unity (as, for example, restrictions appeared 
necessary in Britain and the United States during wartime). 
The threat of external danger, real or imagined, will prolong 
the time during which people in Communist countries will 
sacrifice their liberty. But to judge by the history of the past 
few hundred years in the West, there comes a time when the 
human spirit desires release from confinement. Full, genuine 
participation and nothing less will be demanded. Hence there 
have been the many anti-colonial movements. There has 
already been unrest in several Communist countries, and the 
official explanation has always had to be that there were 
economic problems: to admit otherwise would be to undermine 
Communism. 

Not only will the limitations on participation become 
burdensome, but so will the assumption that governments act 
in the best interests of the people. All governments have their 
own self-interest. The Russian leaders have admitted that at 
least the bureaucracy has a tendency to be self-centred, but so 
far they have argued that the Communist Party is capable of 
intervening on behalf of the interests of the people. It is doubtful 
whether this position is tenable for any length of time. 

The main lessons from the events of the present time is not, 
as the Communists would have us believe, that there is a social 
progression from feudalism via capitalism to socialism 
(occasionally omitting the capitalist phase). Rather it is, if we 
may use this rather vague terminology, that the progression such 
as it is, is an economic transformation via capitalism or 
communism (in the sense of the expansion of production under 
the Communist Party) to some other economy whose outlines 
are not yet clear but which is probably in most countries some 
approximation of the welfare state. 

The direct transition from a primitive economy to the modern 
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welfare state is impossible unless a country has the good fortune 
to be a sheikhdom where vast quantities of oil are being exploited. 
For most countries considerable initial sacrifice has to be made 
if a people is to develop its natural resources. This sacrifice may 
be made under the prodding of capitalists out to make a profit 
(and with a keen sense of what is not feasible) or a Communist 
Party with a belief in basic production or through State 
capitalism as in India where an effort is made to encourage 
balanced growth. Once the problem of creating a modern 
economy is solved and the people arc well-fed, clothed and 
housed, other demands will take their place, notably the 
desire for those political and social freedoms taken for granted 
in liberal-democracies. There must be fear that such demands 
will be made or such pains would not be taken in all Communist 
countries to prevent the people from knowing the truth about 
the outside world. In due course it would seem that the 
Communists will face the same problem as the puritanical 
capitalists: they themselves may resist the luxuries which 
tempt man from the call of duty—but they cannot make their 
descendants follow their example. 

If this prognosis is correct then there need be less anxiety 
about present trends. One defence of American support for 
doubtful regimes is that although they may be imperfect they 
arc capable of improvement whereas once a country goes 
Communist it is lost for ever. But is it ‘lost for ever’ ? To accept 
this argument is to be guilty of the marxist fallacy of the 
inevitable progression from capitalism to communism. It is 
possible that the present Communist regimes, in the sense 
already insisted upon of states which arc expanding their 
economies under Communist Party leadership, may be no 
more permanent than the social and economic systems under 
which nineteenth century capitalism flourished. Conditions in 
the United States and Western Europe arc very different today 
from what they were a hundred years ago: why should they 
remain the same elsewhere? Already there arc signs in the 
Soviet Union that the new middle class is restless and that it is 
discovering political as well as economic aspirations. The 
desire for liberty and equality so eloquently expressed by 
Rousseau and Mill is a natural characteristic of all peoples 
and was not a temporary phenomenon of the so-called Liberal 
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Era. Because these ideals have had to be suppressed in order 
that great economic changes might be speedily accomplished 
does not mean that desire for their attainment has been 
extinguished. 

Much of what has been written in this section may seem 
obvious. In the circumstances the long-term policies of liberal- 
democracies are clear enough: to encourage anything which 
raises the standard of living in Communist countries so that the 
period of repression may end as soon as possible. However, 
policies have often to be short-term and the danger of a more 
powerful Communist bloc of countries taking advantage of its 
temporary military ascendancy have to be borne in mind. 
(The Communists for their part believe that in their death- 
throes the capitalist powers may suddenly attack them; all of 
which makes international politics a complicated business.) 

An alternative would be to assist those countries outside the 
Communist bloc which are trying to transform their economics 
by State capitalism without sacrificing their liberal-democratic 
way of life. There is however a puzzling reluctance on the part 
of many Americans to encourage public enterprise. There 
seems little awareness of the part it has long played in Europe, 
before the days of socialism, when utilities needed capital 
which only the State could provide. Even in the United States 
the Federal Government has long supported the development 
of the country by a disguised form of public subvention and at 
the present time, despite great private wealth, owns or controls 
a vast area of the economy. The American interpretation of the 
nature of economic development is portrayed in the report of 
the Rockefellers Brothers Fund Inc., Foreign Economic Policy 
for the Twentieth Century , which seems to advocate American- 
stylc piecemeal expansion with its insistence that ‘the driving 
force in a free country comes from the initiative, imagination 
and willingness to assume responsibility on the part of innumer¬ 
able individuals’. This was certainly true of the United States. 
But supposing a country has not been tree, that there are not 
the same opportunities which the American continent presented 
to enterprising individuals, and supposing that those who have 
the vision arc not ‘innumerable’: what should such a country’s 
economic policy be? 

The argument in favour of private investment rather than 
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of political direction of the economy is also to be found outside 
the United States, for example in The Economics of Under¬ 
developed Countries by P. T. Bauer and B. S. Yamey published in 
Britain in 1957. In their chapter ‘Appraisal of the Role of 
Government’ these writers state that they prefer ‘a society in 
which policy is directed towards widening the effective range 
of alternatives open to members of that society’. Consequently 
they ‘favour private economic decision-making, and the 
diffusion of power which it implies, because they help to 
safeguard the individual in society’. 

Government is not considered to be inactive, but its role 
as saver or entrepreneur, as controller or director of the 
economic activities of others, is thought to be a limited one. 
They rightly reject the notion that government, unlike private 
entrepreneurs, is disinterested, on the grounds that officials 
have their own interests and that leaders of all large organiza¬ 
tions tend to differ from their members. In underdeveloped 
countries these tendencies are, they suggest, even more obvious: 
public opinion is less effective, urban areas are given undue 
preference, and there is none of the self-correcting mechanism 
which comes to bear on private persons through the market. 
As for the argument that government alone can plan for the 
long-term, these writers describe this view as facile, and 
express doubts as to whether ‘long-term large-scale projects 
initiated by governments are necessarily more productive than 
the less spectacular investments made in the private sector’. 

There can be little doubt that some of these criticisms of 
public enterprise arc often more than justified. However, in 
the last analysis the main argument for State intervention would 
presumably be that only the State can achieve the desired end. 
The argument that ‘It is not at all clear why government or 
the public service should be able to muster the talents which, by 
hypothesis, are lacking in the population’ is not altogether an 
answer to this problem. In the nineteenth century under¬ 
developed countries such as Sweden were unable out of 
private internal resources to finance the construction of trunk 
railways, telegraphs and other networks, and it was felt 
preferable to borrow abroad through the National Debt Office 
rather than allow foreign investors to control segments of the 
economy. Today only the government in countries like Ghana, 
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India and Egypt has the ability (and credit-worthiness) to 
develop hydro-electric power projects and steelworks on a 
massive scale. 

It is true that government undertakings may not muster the 
best talent and may lack the resourcefulness and initiative of 
foreign private companies spurred on by the prospect of profit 
and the fear of losses. Yet, as Bauer and Yamey have to admit 
in a footnote, it may so happen that government service 
attracts very competent people indeed. There was no lack of 
talent in the British Colonial Service, the Indian Civil Service 
or the Home Civil and Foreign Service. As governments extend 
their interests into the economic sphere they presumably will 
attract and develop the entrepreneurial personality, if the 
experience of the Soviet Union is any guide. Even in the 
United States the most important spheres of operation, for 
example atomic energy and missiles, are under government 
supervision. 

The moral argument of those who favour private economic 
development is based on the liberal-democratic principle that 
persuasion and demonstration arc better than force. In other 
words, it is preferable to allow individuals to calculate for 
themselves the long and short-term gains from policies rather 
than to dictate to them through the government. It is arguable, 
nevertheless, that people want two incompatible things: 
immediate consumption and a long-term increase in their 
standard of living and are unable to understand the implica¬ 
tions of the latter. By stressing investment rather than consump¬ 
tion the government may, in Rousseauist terms, consider that 
it is implementing their ‘real’ will—though this is a dangerous 
doctrine. 

The liberal-democratic theory presumably assumes that all 
individuals make important economic choices and that if 
they exercise their freedom selfishly it is they themselves who 
suffer. In underdeveloped countries in practice only a minority 
of persons can make such important economic decisions. 
Among them are landowners and well-to-do peasants, and 
their selfishness may have profound effects on the general 
interest. Often such individuals may do little to promote 
economic growth. 

It is possible to waste much time trying to devise methods 
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whereby economies can be developed without using communist 
or what arc called ‘socialistic 5 methods. It would be more 
profitable to use whatever means come to hand and show them¬ 
selves best. There is much to learn from the Communist 
experience, by now considerable, in backward countries. 

It is important to keep in mind that once the present phase 
of economic development is over (and by using modern 
technology the phase can be shortened considerably) economic 
problems will take second place to political needs. At this 
point the Communists have little to offer and a great deal to 
learn. Their modified convention-type government is an 
inadequate means of enforcing control over the Executive 
and, but for Lenin’s brilliant device of the Party as vanguard, 
would have failed as ignominiously as it has elsewhere. So long 
as people can be persuaded that it is only ‘bourgeois’ govern¬ 
ments which need control and that ‘socialist’ government 
means government by the people, the inadequacy may pass 
unnoticed. But sooner or later it must be discovered that no 
government is identical with the people it governs. More 
important, people will come to realize that the Communist 
Party cannot be said to speak on their behalf, and that so long 
as it claims to represent the will of the people there is not true 
general participation. It is contrary to all experience that a 
small minority should confuse the people for any length of 
time into accepting its intrinsic correctness on every topic. 
One problem which has already faced the Russian government 
under the present system is what to do with prominent party 
members who disagree with the leadership. By outlawing them, 
instead of granting them official status as an Opposition, the 
Communists deprive themselves of the dialectical progress 
towards the truth which the two-party system makes possible. 


4. CONCLUSION 

Ultimately therefore the main problems are not solely economic. 
The proper ordering of government, the balance between 
efficient administration and popular participation, and the 
long-term policies of underdeveloped countries attempting 
to emulate the advanced states, arc more political in their 
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implications than economic. One might also say that they are 
often moral: what sacrifice is worth the achievement of a 
desired end ? 

Political theory is, then, anything but dead. If there has 
been a temporary failure of nerve on the part of some liberal- 
democrats this is due to an over-anxiety to defend the notable 
achievements of the West in the past hundred years, a failure 
to realize the great significance of the development of the 
parliamentary and presidential systems of government, and a 
failure to see that the various convention-style alternatives, 
including Communist ‘popular’ government, arc rarely 
successful. 

There is also an unwillingness to believe that though its 
main contribution is to the solution of short-term economic 
problems rather than to political theory Communism presents 
a very real challenge to the minds of the inhabitants of under¬ 
developed countries. Paradoxically there is at the same time a 
subconscious acceptance of historical inevitability which fails 
to recognize Communism as a temporary phenomenon of rapid 
economic growth. 

The rest of the world envies the political stability as well 
as the economic prosperity which countries like Britain and the 
United States enjoy. What is required of their inhabitants, who 
have contributed so much to the theory and practice of politics, 
to the political as well as to the economic growth which at 
present is everyone’s concern, is a renewed confidence in their 
political systems and principles and a broader concern lor the 
wellbeing of mankind. 
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